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TALES or int CABLES 


INSTRUCTION axy DELIGHT. 


LEONTINE Ax D EUGENIA, 


0 R, THER 
MASQUERADE HABIT. 


| ADAME de Palmena, yet young, though. 
long a widow, dedicated her days to the 
education of an only daughter, the beloved object 
of all her tenderneſs and all her attention. Her 
huſband dying left her deeply in debt, and Madame 
de Palmena had no other means of paying his 
debts, but by quitting Paris, and retiring to an 
eſtate ſhe poſſeſſed in Touraine, a ſhort league 
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from Loches (a); her Chateau was vaſt and 
antique, it's draw-bridge, moat, and towers, re- 
called the memorable days of Dugueſclin and the 
Chevalier Bayard ; thoſe days of Chivalry which 
ought to be regretted, if the valour and loyalty of 
good Knighthood could compenſate for the want 
of police and laws, 

The inſide of the caſtle anſwered to the out; 
every thing there retraced the noble ſimplicity of 
our anceſtors; no gilding, no porcelain vaſes, no 
bawbles, ſuch as load our modern houſes 5 but 
beautiful tapeſtries, repreſenting ſome intereſting 
point of hiſtory, and long galleries, ornamented 
with family portraits, where the owner walked in 
the midſt of his anceſtors, and meditated on their 
paſt deeds; and whence he might diſcover through 
the windows a large foreſt, on the one ſide, and, 
on the other, the pleaſant banks of the Indre. 

There it was that Eugenia, the daughter of 
Palmena, paſt her infancy, and the firſt years of 
her youth; there it was ſhe acquired her taſte for 
country amuſements, and a peaceable and retired 
life. During the fine days of ſpring-time and 


a) The town of Loches, fituated upon the Indre, 
near a large foreſt, has a caſtle, in which Cardinal de Ia 
Balue was confined, and a collegiate church, in which is 
the tomb of Agnes Sorel, Loches is five leagues from Am. 
boiſe, another ſmall town, celebrated for it's manufactories, 
and a conſpiracy that bears that name. It is ſituated upon 
the Loire, 

ſummer, 


* 
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ſummer, ſhe took long walks with her mamma; 


and, when the heat of the meridian ſun made it 


neceſſary, ſought a -cool ſhelter in the foreſt's - 


ſhade. | 1 

Sometimes ſhe exerciſed herſelf with running, 
ſometimes gathered the freſh herbs, while her 
mamma inſtructed her in their names and proper- 
ties; here ſhe often took her leſſons, here liſtened 
to intereſting tales; and, as the day declined, 
would quit the foreſt to courſe along the ſmiling 
banks of the brook. 

When Eugenia had attained her eighth year, 
ſhe became more ſedate; a thouſand different occu- 
pations kept her more in the houſe ; but ſhe would 


riſe with Aurora, and breakfaſt in the park or the 


meadows, and in the evening would till walk a 
league or two with her mamma, 

The companion of her ſports was the daughter 
of her Governante, her name was Valentina; ſhe 
was four years older than Eugenia, and was poſ- 
ſeſſed of induſtry, a happy temper, and a good 
heart. She took care always to be preſent when 


Eugenia received a leſſon, by which ſhe profited 


ſo. much that her young miſtreſs ever looked upon 
her, and with reaſon, as her friend, 

When Eugenia was fixteen years of age, her 
character was as ſtable as her heart was af- 
fectionate; the gaiety and ſimplicity of youth, a 
cultivated mind, and unalterable ſweetneſs, and 
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the moſt perfect equality of temper, were all, in her, 
united. Her love and gratitude to her mamma 
were unbounded; ever thinking of, and taking 
every opportunity to oblige her, there was no 
employment, no occupation in which ſhe did not 
find the means. Had ſhe verſes to learn by heart? 
She would ſay to herſelf, how happy my mamma 
will be to find me ſo perfect! How much ſhe 
will praiſe me for my memory and induſtry! Did 
ſhe ſtudy Engliſh or Italian? How ſatisfied my 


mamma will be, faid ſhe, when ſhe ſhall ſce that, 


inſtead of one page, I have tranſlated two! Writ- 


irg, deſigning, playing the harp, the harpſichord, 


or the guittar, ſtill ſhe made the ſame reflections. 
T his drawing will be placed in the cabinet of my 
ma uma: every time ſhe looks at it, ſhe will think 
of her Eugenia, This ſonata, which I am juſt 
beginning, will delight my mamma when 1 can 
play it perfectly. Such ideas, which ſhe applied 
to every thing ſhe did, gave an inexprefſible charm 
to ſtudy, ſmoothed each difficulty, and changed her 
duties to delights. 

In order to finiſh the education of Eugenia, 
Madame de Palmena reſolved to let her paſs two 
years at Paris. She tore her from her agreeab'e 
ſolitude towards the end of September, and arrived 
in town, where ſhe hired a houſe, in which Eugenia 
often regretted the enchanting banks of the Indre 


and the Loire, 
6 Madame 


p 
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Madame de Palmena gladly renewed her ac-" * 
quaintance with ſeveral perſons whom ſhe had 
formerly known. Among them was one ſhe diſ- 
tinguiſned above the reſt, an old friend of her 
huſband's, named the Count d'Amilly, worthy 
of that preference by his merit and his virtues, 
He had been ſeveral years a widower, and was 
poſſeſſed of an only ſon eighteen years of age, 
whom he had juſt parted from for two years. 
Leontine (ſo the youth was called) had ſet off 
for Italy, and was afterwards to make the tour of 
the north, 

The Count d'Amilly came every night to fop 
with Madame de Palmena: at half paſt ten Eu- 
genia went to bed, As ſoon as ſhe was gone,' 
the Count uſually began to ſpeak of her, and it 
was always in her praiſe. He admired her talents, 
her modeſty, her reſerve, and that certain air of 
mild gentleneſs, yet freedom, in her manners, 
which gave an inexpreſhble charm to her moſt _ 
trifling actions. 

Madame de Palmena liſtened with tranſport to 
the praiſes of Eugenia; ſhe heard not without 
emotion the name of Leontine fo often pronounced, 
and, in this delightful converſe, time was frequently 
forgotten; they frequently exclaimed - with ſur- 
prize, Could you think it ! it's paſt three o'clock, 

The Count d' Amilly continued his affiduitiesy 
but without farther explanation: he only ſaid, one 

B3 day, 
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day, my ſon will have a conſiderable fortune, be- 
cauſe I am rich ; but, before I partake it with him, 
I would teach him to enjoy wealth; he will be 
twenty at his return; I will marry him, and give 
him an amiable wiſe, whoſe attractions and gen- 
tleneſs will render all his duties pleaſant, and 
make him in love with virtue. 

Madame de Palmena perfectly ſaw the portrait 

of ſuch a wife in Eugenia; but, reflecting on the 
extreme diſproportion between her fortune and 
that of the Count d'Amilly, ſhe ſcarcely could 
perſuade herſelf he had really any views upon her 
daughter. 
Madame de Palmena had now been twenty 
months at Paris, and Eugenia approached her 
eighteenth year, when one evening the Count 
d' Amilly came, and begged permiſſion to preſent, 
his ſon, who was juſt arrived, to the family, 
Scarcely, had he ſpuken before. a young man ap- 
peared, of a, moſt intereſting, perſon, and advanced 
towards Madame de Palmena, with an air at once 
eager yet timid, which added new grace to his 
natural accompliſhments, 

The Count and his ſon ſtayed ſupper ; Leontine 
ſpoke little, but he locked much; his eyes were 
continually turned to Eugenia, and every word he 
did ſay demonſtrated: an eaineſt deſire of pleaſing 


Madame de Palmena, | 
The 
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The next day the Count and his ſon returned, 
and Madame de Palmena, without circumlocution, 
declared ſhe made it an irrevocable rule, never to 
admit young men of Leontine's age as viſitors. 
Nay ! But, Madam, anſwered the Count, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould ſee him, in order 
that you may examine if he be ſomething like 
what you could with. 

Sir ! What do you mean ? 

Do you not ſee, Madame, that his happineſs 
and mine depend on your approbation? Take fome 
-time to know him, and if he be happy enough to 
pleaſe you, our wiſhes, our vows will be crowned 
with ſucceſs, | 


This was at laſt ſpeaking to be underſtood, and 


Madame de Palmena teſtified all the gratitude 
which the Count's declaration had inſpired, She 
would not, however, enter into any poſitive en- 
gagement, till ſhe had firſt conſulted Eugenia, 
and enquired more particularly into the temper 
and diſpoſition of Leontine. All ſhe tearnt only 
redoubled the deſire ſhe had to have him fer a 

ſon; and, the Count again preſſing her to give him 
a decifive anſwer, ſhe heſitated no longer. Every 


thing being agreed upon, the contract was ſigned, 


ard next day Leontine received the -hand of the 
lovely Eugenia with tranſport. The day after the 
marriage, the young couple went down to 2 de- 
2 country - ſeat, belonging to the Count, 

5B 4 ten 
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ten leagues diſtant from Paris, whence it was de- 


termined they ſhould not return till the end of 
autumn, | | 

Madame de Palmena paſſed three months with 
them; aſter which ſhe was obliged, for a while, 
to quit them. Determining to live hereafter at 
Paris, ſhe was forced to take a journey into Tou- 
ra'ine, for the arrangement of her affairs, and 


though it was ſuppoſed ſhe would return before 


winter, Eugenia had need of all her reaſon to 
ſupport ſo cruel a ſeparation. - 8 
Her ſoft melancholy after the departure of her 
mother, made her ſtill dearer to the heart of 
Leontine : he found a ſecret kind of pleaſure in 
contemplating her thus mildly, thus tenderly, de- 
j<Aed, What will one day be my power, ſaid 
he, as the tears fell from her beautiful eyes, over 
a heart fo feeling and fo grateful! Eugenia, 
however, did not ſhew the whole of her prief 
before Leontine; but compenſated for this con- 
ſtraint with Valentina, the young woman I have 
already mem ioned, who had been the companion 


of her infancy. The conſolation moſt effectual 
to Eugenia was to ſpeak of her mother, and write 
long letters to her every day, containing a full 


and circumſtantial detail of her thoughts, employ- 
ments, and pleaſures, 
Two months had already glided away, ſince the 


departure of Madame de Palmena, during which 
time 
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time Eugenia had not made a ſingle trip to Paris, 
In the company of her father-in-law and her- 
huſband, ſhe wiſhed for nothing but her mother. 
Leontine was her beſt ſupport, and Leontine be- 
came every day more dear. Often would they 
ramble arm in arm through the' woods and fields, 
the while Eugenia would queſtion Leontine of all | 
his travels, and liſten with ſweet delight to his 
narration. Often would they fit upon the banks 
of the brook, the while Eugenia ſang ſometimes 
ſprightly airs, and ſometimes pathetic balſads. Her- 
ſweet and melodious voice would oſten attract 
the ſhephe:d and the reaper ; the one left his work, 
the other his flock, and ran to liſten; ſhe, like a. 
divinity, ſuſpended labour, and e in 
forgetfulneſs. | 
One evening Eugenia obſerved, among her 
ruſt c auditors,, an old man whom ſhe had never 
ſeen before; his figure was venerable, his hairs. 
were white, and his age upwards of ſeventy-five. 
Eugenia inquired his name, and was anſwereds. 
Jerome; ſbe learnt, likewiſe, that his filter was. 
pa;alyticz and that he was grandfather to five 
young orphans, all of whom were maintained by, 
his labour. | | 
Eugenia had only a ſmall allowance; for, 
though her father-in-law was rich, noble, ard: 
benevolent, wiſhing to give his children habits of 
order and economy, he had the prudence and the: 
1 ſortitude 


1 
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fortitude not to partake his fortune with them too 
ſoon, | | 
When you ſhall have proved to me, faid he, that 
you know how to make a worthy uſe of money, we 
will then have but one purſe. If five years hence, 
for example, I am ſatisfied with your conduct, I 
will ſtrip myſelf with pleaſure to adorn a rational 


and domeſtic ſon; but I would never give up a 


fortune which I have acquired myſelf, and which 
I can juſtly diſpoſe of as I pleaſe, to a filly head- 


ſtrong prodigal. 


Oh! my father, anſwered Leontine, you have 


given me Eugenia, and in her you have given me 
the riches of the earth. 


Eugenia, on her part, did not wiſh a greater 
allowance than ſhe poſſeſſed. Where reaſon and 
ceconomy reſide, the ſmalleſt fortune is always ſuf- 
ficient ; and Eugenia was rich enough to be gene- 
rous and benevolent. Totally occupied by the re- 
membrance of the good old Jerome, ſhe told Va- 
lentina, as ſhe went to bed, that ſhe ſhould on the 
morrow carry him ſome aſſiſtance. 

The next morning the Count d'Amilly came, 
as uſual, to breakfaſt with his children, Here, 
my dear, ſaid he to Eugenia, here is a maſquera'e 


. ticket for you ; there will be a very fine one in a 


fortnight at Paris, and you are invited, I beg you 
will do me the favour to go. You will want a dreſs; 


de ſo kind, my love, as to buy yourſelf one. 50 


ſaying, 
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ſaying, the Count toſſed a purſe of ſixty guincas 
into ner lap. 18 

As ſoon as Eugenia was alone, the called Va- 
lentina to her, and ſhewed her the preſents the 
had juſt received. I can buy a dreſs quite good 
enough, ſaid ſhe, for fifty guineas; I may very 
well, therefore, ſpare ten out of this fum to poor 
Jerome; do you go Valentina then, and inquire 
1n the village if all I have been told of this poor 
old man be true; and, if there be no exaggeration 
in what I have heard, I will carry him the money 
myſelf, 

In the afternoon Valentina returned from the 
village, and told her young miſtreſs that ſhe had 
not only inquired of the vicar, and ſeveral of the 
inhabitants, but had likewiſe been in Jerome's 
cottage, where ſhe had ſeen his paralytic ſiſter 
nurſed by the eldeſt of his grand-children, a young 
girl of twelve years old; that the poor woman was 
in a chamber, kept very clean, while the beneficent 
old man lay in a kind of out-houſe upon ſtraw ; 
and that Jerome was the honeſteſt and moſt un- 
fortunate peaſant in the village, as well as the beſt 
brother, and the beſt grandfather. 

Come! ſaid Eugenia, come! I have the purſe, 
that my father-in-law has given me 1n my pocket, 
let us take him the ten guineas inſtantly. 

She waited not for an anſwer, but tcok Valen- 
tina by the arm, told Leontine, who had ſat down 
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with a party to whiſt, he would find her by and by 
at the walk of the willows, and away ſhe went. 
Eugenia came to the field where Jerome uſually 


worked till the decline of day, looked round, and, 


not ſeeing him, aſked where he was gone, They 
told her that, being overcome with heat and fa- 
tigue, he had lain down for a moment in the ſhade, 
and was fallen aſleep by the fide of the brook, near 


the great arbour of eglantines, 
Thither Eugenia and Valentina turned their 


ſteps, and ſoon perceived the good old man leeping, 
and ſurrounded by his little grandchildren; they 
approached with the greateſt precaution for fear 


_ of diſturding him, and ftopt at a little diſtance, to 


contemplate a picture the moſt intereſting and the 
molt affecting. 
The poor o'd man was in a ** ſleep; a 


ſweet little girl, of eight or nine years old, lightly 
ſpread her apron over the wild roſe branches that 


ſarrounded her grandfather's head, to keep the 


heat of the ſun from his face; one cf her brothers 


was helping her, while the other two, with 


branches in their hands, were occupied in chaling 


away the flies and waſps, whenever they approach 


ed. The careful little girl, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 


Eugenia, made a ſign with her hand, not to make 


a noiſe and diſturb her grandfather, Eugenia 
imiled, apd advancing on tip toe, kiſſed the dear 
little creature, and told her, in her ear, ſhe wanted 

to 


| 
| 
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to ſpeak with her grandfather as ſoon as he 
awoke; therefore defired ſhe would go and play 
with her brothers, and come back when ſhe called 
her. : | 
The young girl at firſt was loath to go, and fo 
were her little brothers; who only gave their con- 


ſent on condition that Eugenia would be ſure to 


drive away the flies, 

This bargain being made, Eugenia took their 
branches, and, fitting down with Valentina upon 
the bank beſide their charge, the little family ſoon 
fell to their youthful gambols, and diſappeared. 

Eugenia then took her purſe, and put it in her 


lap to take out the ten guineas; but, fearing ſhe 


ſhould make too much noiſe in counting her 
money, ſhe ſtopped, and fixing her eyes upon the 
old man, the ſweet tear of ſenſibility began to 
trickle, 

How peaceably he ſleepe, ſaid ſhe, good old 
man; how reſpeQable is his poverty; how vene- 
table, how affecting his countenance ! Seventy-five 
years old! Good God! During ſo long a career, 
how many labours, how many cares, how many 
croſſas, has he undergone! And now, when his 
ſtrength has left him, when age enſeebles the body 
and the mind, virtue, benevolence, make him la- 
bour without ceaſing ! 

The tears of gentle compaſſion flowed, while 


Eugenia whiſpered thus to Valentina. 


Thiok, 
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Think, Madam, faid the latter, think of the 
eaſe, the joy, theſe ten guineas will give him. 

This pretent, replied Eugenia, this ſmall ſum, 
cannot make him happy during the reſt of his life, 
Ob how traniporting it would be to give peace 
and tranquillity to his age! To what raptures 
ſhould he awake! Ten guineas would only give 
him a mementary relief, but fifty would procure 
him entire eaſe, Fifty guineas! Tis the price of 
a dreſs! And what great pleaſure will that dreſs 
give me? It will ſcarcely be remarked, Shall I, in 
a robe decorated with ſpangles, and trimmed with 
lace, ſhall I, thinkeſt thou Valentina, be more 
lovely in the eyes of Leontine! How much this 
morning did he praiſe my ſhape! And yet I was 
only dreſſed in white muſlin, and a few blue-bells 
and cowſlips, which I myſelf had gathered in the 
fields, Ten guineas, Valentina, will buy me a 
dreſs; ſimple, I own, but more becoming, per- 
haps, than one more rich. Flowers are more ſuit- 
able to my age than geld. Doſt thou not think ſo, 
Valentina ? | 

I confeſs, Madam, I ſhould be delighted to ſee 
vou in a rich habit. 

Look at that poor old man, Vatentina, look at 
him, ard J am ſure ſuch vain ideas will vaniſh 
from thy mind! Delighted to ſee me richly dreſt, 
- fayeſt thu? Think of the delight, think of the 
tranſports of my heart, when I ſhall have reſcued 

ſuch 
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ſuch a man, and ſuch a family, from miſery. Oh, 
Valentina, with what raptures will he ſup this 
evening, ſurrounded by his children! With what 


pure joy will he kiſs them, and receive their 


innocent careſſes; and what ſhall I feel to-mor- 
row, when I write an account of all this to my 
mamma! O how happy will ſhe be; what plea- 
ſure, what tranſport will ſhe feel, at reading ſuch 


a letter! | 
But, Madam, you will be the only one at the 


ball ſo ſimply dreſſed; may not this diſpleaſe your 


father-in-law ; may not Leontine be angry? I own 
they are both very good, bu. 

True, Valentina; I mult at leaſt conſult Leon- 
tine: I muſt do nothing without my huſband's 
conſent, But come, let us remove hence; the 
very ſight of this good old man is too powerful to 
be reſiſted. Come, let us look for Leontine, we 
will ſoon return; come, come 


So ſaying, Eugenia aroſe; but, as ſhe was 
riſing, ſhe heard behind ber a ruſtling of leaves, 


which occaſioned her to turn and look round; 
there ſhe beheld Leontine, leaping the hedge, 
coming to kiſs her, to adore her, to caſt himſelf 
at her feet. 

Leontine had left his card-party ſoon after 
Eugenia was gone, and come in ſearch of her; 
knowing Eugenia's firſt intentions reſpecting Je- 
rome, he had followed, and hid himſelf behind 

the 
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the arbour, that he might liſten to her converſa- 

tion with the good old man; he expected a plca- 
| ſure, and he received one, even beyond his ex- 
pectations; for, being only ſeparated from her by 

a light foliage, though Eugenia had ſpoken in a 
whiſper, he had not loſt a ſentence of all ſhe had 
ſaid. | . 

Oh my dear, my charming Eugenia, cricd he, 
what have I heard; how great, how ſupreme is 
my happineſs! Sentiments, feelings, benevolence 
like your's, are ineftimable,! I knew you lovely, 
and yet I ſcarce knew half your lovelineſs. 

Leontine was ſpeaking thus when Jerome 
awoke; Eugenia immediately diſengaged herſelf 
from the arms of her huſb.nd, and drew near to 
the old man; he looked at her with aſtoniſhment, | 
and, out of reſpect, was going to riſe; Eugenia de- 
fired him to fat ſtill, but he excuſed himſelf by ſay- 
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ing he muſt go to his labour. No, ſaid Eugenia, 
reſt yourſelf to-day. : | t 
0 But my day's work, Madam—. a 
177 = . . 2 
1 I I will pay it to you; here, accept this purſe, and ſ 
13 may the reception of it give you as much pleaſure 8 
i as the offering of it has given me! 2 
{ms So ſay ing, Eugenia, with a tender and reſpeRtul t 
13 air, put the pure, containing fifty guineas, into the 
trembling hands of the old man, and turned her w 
head aſide to hide her tears. Leontine ſtoo.] beſore th 


her, beholding her with rapture; never bad ſhe let 
appeared 


1 
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appeared ſo lovely in his eyes; never had ſhe made 
ſo ſweet, ſo deep, ſo powerful an * upon 
his heart. 

The old man, notwithſtanding, |coked at the 
purſe that lay open upon his lap with a kind of 
amazement; in his whole life he had never beheld 
ſo great a ſum; he rubbed his eyes, feared he was 
yet aſleep, ſtill dreaming, while Eugenia ſilently 
enjoyed the delicious exceſs of his ſurprize. At 
laſt Jerome claſped his hands in a kind of ecftacy, 
and ſobbing, exclaimed, Oh God! what have I 
done; how have I merited ſo vaſt a gift! So ſay- 
ing, he raiſed his head, and fixed his ſwimming 
eyes on Eugenia, and added, may the God of mer- 
cies only grant, Madam, that you may have chile: 
dren like yourſelf. | 

He could ſay no more; tears interrupted the 
power of ſpeech. Juſt at this moment his little 
family returned running, and Eugenia eatreated 
the old man to put up his purſe and conceal the 
adventure, till ſuch time as ſhe permitted him to 
ſpeak, to mention it. She then embraced the little 
Simonetta, bade adieu to the good old man, and 
arm in arm with Leontine and Valentina again re- 
turned to the Chateau, : 

Eugenia, from a very natural delicacy, did not 
wiſh that her father-in-law ſhould be informed of 
this affair before ſhe had been at the ma:querade, 
leſt he ſhould give her another habit. The day 

ac 
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at length arrived, the Count remained in the coun- 
try, and confided Eugenia to the care of one of 
his relations, and of Leontine, who went t with her 
to Paris. 

At the ball every eye was fixed upon Eugenia, 
not only by the charms of her perſon, which were 
very ſuperior, but alſo by the elegant fimplicity of 
her dreſs, which diſtinguiſhed her from every other | 
woman ; neither gold, nor pearls, nor diamands 
loaded her habit ; nothing impeded her natural ce- 
lerity, and ſhe bore away the prize of dancing, as 
well as of beauty; the ſweet remembrance of Je- | 

rome was often preſent to her imagination, and re- 
doubled her gaiety; often did ſhe ſay to herſelf, as 
ſhe beheld the exceſſive and mad magnificence of 
young women of her own age, how much do I pity 
them; alas! they know not peace, mY know not 
pleaſure. 

At day-break, Leontine took Eugenia back to the 
country ; he would have her appear before his father 
in her maſquerade habit, for he was enffe med with WW. 
the deſire of relating the hiſtory of the old man. The 
Count heard the recital with feelings equal to bis“ 
joy; a thouſand times did he claſp the amiable Eu- 
genia in his arms, and from that inſtant conceived 
all the affection of the moſt tender father for M 

her. | 

The next day Eugenia and Leontine went to hl 


ſee the old man. Leontine informed him that he 
M ſhould 
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ſhould take charge of two of his children, the 
pretty little Simonetta, and her ſecond brother. 
T he girl was ſent apprentice to a milliner, at Pa- 
ris; the boy to a joiner 1n the country, The Count 
d'Amilly put the finiſhing hand to the happineſs 
of good old Jerome, by giving him a cow, and an 
acre of land adjoining to his cottage. The happy 
mother of Eugenia, Madame de Palmena, returning 
from Touraine, received on the road a letter con- 
taining an account of all theſe events, 954 

It is, my children, impoſſible, at your age, ta 


© conceive the impreſſion which a letter like this 


muſt make on the heart of a tender mother; the 
affectionate, the feeling, the charming Eugenia, 
was ſhortly after in the arms of Madame de 
Palmena, who paſſed the reſt of her days with a 
daughter ſo worthy of all her tenderneſs; yes, 
Eugenia was the delight of her huſband, of her 
mother, of her father, of her family; ſhe found 
in her own heart, and in the world's reſpect, a 
juſt recompenſe for her conduct and her virtues ; 
and, to crown her felicity, heaven, attentive to 
the prayers of the good old Jerome, gave her 
children, like herſelf, in whom ſhe found all the 
happineſs ſhe had occaſioned to Madam de Pal- 

mena, 
Here the Baronneſs ceaſed ſpeaking, and Ma- 
dame de Clemire, taking up the converſation, ſaid, 
Well 
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Well, my children, has not this ſtory given you 
pleaſure ? 

Oh yes, mamma, and [ hope I ſhall one Oy 
reſemble the amiable Eugenia, 

And I too, becauſe ſhe made her mamma 
happy. | 
I, faid Cæſar, will endeavour to imitate Leon- 
tine; but a- propos, mamma, permit me to aſk you 

a queſtion z ; Leontine hid himſelf behind the ar- 
bour to overhear Eugenia, you know; but pray 
was that right? 

No; and I love to ſee this delicacy, Ceſar, be- 
cauſe it is well founded. Leontine, it is true, 
was convinced Eugenia would only ſpeak of je- 
rome ; and that, beſides, ſhe had no ſecrets which 
ſhe would conceal from him; but that does not 
excuſe the action; whatever may be our motive, 
nothing ſhould ever tempt us to become liſteners. 
It is my wiſh, my children, to teach you to dif- 
tinguiſh good from ill; and I am well aſfured, 
when you ſhall have acquired this precious know- 
ledge, you will deteſt vice and love virtue, becauſe 
nothing on earth is ſo lovely; therefore if you 
would be happy, if you would be reſpected, ſay to 
yourſelves, I will never be guilty of the leaſt un- 
juſtifiable action, whatever may be my fituation, 
motive, or excuſe, 

Here Madame de Clemire aroſe, and after re- 
ceiving, and returning the embraces of her children, 

each 
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each retired to reſt. Madame de Clemite little 
ſuſpected, at lying down, the ſhock ſhe ſhould 
receive at riſing. For two months paſt, when- 
ever ſhe received news from Paris, or the army, it 
always ſpoke of peace being proclaimed ,before the 
next campaign ; but what was her grief the next 
morning at receiving letters, which informed her 
the two armies were met, and that a battle was 
inevitable, 15 | 
When her children heard this cruel news, they 
partook of the chagrin and inquietude of their 
mother; play was ſuſpended, pleaſure forgotten, 
and the hours of recreation were ſpent in grief and 
te rs. This continued a fortnight ; at laſt, on 
the eve of the firſt of May, they were liſtening 
with attention to the Abbe, who was reading aloud 
a chapter in the Teſtament, when ſuddenly they 
heard loud, yet broken accents and confuſed cries ; 
among others, they plainly diſtinguiſhed the voice 
of their mamma; trembling, terrified, they all 
ran at once to the door, and at the ſame inſtant 
found themſelves in the arms of their mother, who, 
with a ſhriek of joy, cried, The battle is fought ! 
the battle is won ! and your father is ſafe ! 
The children leapt into their mother's arms 
with tranſport, unable to expreſs their joy, unleſs 
by their ſobs; Madame de Clemire, ſupported 
by her tender mother, and claſping her children 
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to her boſom, diſplayed to the family a moſt af. iſ 
fecting picture. 5 k 
Aſter a momentary ſilence, interrupted only 
by the ſweet tears which pleaſure ſhed, Madame 
de Clemire, ſurrounded by her whole houſehold, 
read aloud the letter ſhe had juſt received; every 
circumſtance added to the pure tranſports they 
enjoyed, for it ſeemed certain that peace muſt be 
the conſequence of victory. | 
Happineſs and tranquillity returned to the caſtle, 


and with them the ſports and the pleaſures, T his 


intereſting day was preciſely that on which they 
were to plant the May, which was to be performed 
in the caſtle yard, and they waited with impatience 
for the hour when this ruſtic feaſt was to com- 


mence. Scarcely was dinner over ere they heard 


the ſound of hautboys, bagpipes, and flutes ; they 
all flew to the court, which was already filled by 
the minſtrels, and all the young people of the vil-Þ 
lage; the lads in white waiſtcoats, decorated with 
ribbands, ſurrounded the May-pole that lay ex- 
tended on the ground, and held cords in their hands 
to raiſe it at the appointed moment, 
At a given ſignal, a troop of laſſes advanced, 
carrying baſkets full of flowers, in which they 
half buried the May-buſh; one buſied herſelf with 
twining a wreath round the pole, another placed 
a garland crown upon it's ſummit, and in an in- 
ſtant it was adorned with a thouſand feſtoons of 
4 | white 
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white thorn and wild roſes, and a multitude of 
coronets, compoſed of the LIES narciſſus, and 
anemony. 

Two elderly peaſants, then gravely —— 
each with a bottle in his hand, and ſprinkled wine 
round the pole; after this libation, they drank 
to the health of the Lord of the Manor, Czſfar, 
the repreſentative of his father, muſt needs, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ds zu/lice to the honeſt peaſants ; 
he advanced boldly, made his ſalute, received a 
large glaſs half full of wine, and drank to them 
wich a good grace. 

Then it was that they immediately reared the 
May-pole, and hand in hand the lads and laſſes 
danced around it, ſinging a roundelay in praiſe of 
the pleaſant merry month of May. Cæſar, Ca- 
roline, and Pulcheria, mingled in the dance, and 
repeated the chorus with all their might; the 


8 /auteuſes (a) ſucceeded the roundelay, and the 


feaſt finiſhed by a good game at 3 in the 
gardens. | 

Cæſar was aftonithingly agile and ſtrong for his 
age, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this laſt game; 
in which agility may be diſcovered, quickneſs of 
foot, addreſs in putting the change on one's an- 
tagoniſt, ſincerity, or delicacy, in condemning 
oneſelf in doubtful caſes, and valour and gene- 


j 4 
{a) A village cance in Burgundy, 
roſity 
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roſity in expoſing one's liberty for the delivery of 
the priſoners of one's own party. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this fine day, 
except a ſtory in the evening, which Madame de 
Clemire promiſed them on the morrow. At going 
to bed they agreed to riſe at day-break, on pur- 
poſe that they might altogether take a long walk in 
the fields. Morning being come, the children were 
called, and in a quarter of an hour Madame de 
Clemire left the Caſtle with them, followed only 
by the faithful Morel. | 

After about an hour's walk, the children began 
to find they had not breakfaſted: they were two 3 
miles from the Caſtle, and, being preſſed by hunger, 4 
they determined to look for a cottage where they | 
might get ſome milk. Morel ſhewed them one, 
and they followed eagetly the road he directed; 
they arrived in leſs than half an hour at the cot- 
tage, where they were ſurprized to hear a great 
noiſe, much laughing, and a numerous aſſembly 
of peaſants, all in their Sunday clothes, except 
ſuch as had nuptial habits, 

The huſbandman, who owned the cottage, 
had married his daughter that very morning: they 
had returned from church, and were buſy prepar- 
ing the wedding-feaſt. Madame de Clemire went 
into the garden with her children, and ſat down 
upon a green bank, where, a moment after, the 
Bride brought them ſome excellent milk and 

brown 
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brown bread. Caroline, authorized by a ſign of 
approbation from her mother, took off a large 
golden croſs that ſhe wore round her neck, and 
paſſed the ribband over the head of the young bride, 
as the latter ſtooped to her to preſent her with a 
nice bowl of cream: the bride bluſhed, and, look- 
ing at Madame de Clemire, refuſed to accept the 
preſent ; but the latter ſaid to her, Do not afflict 
Caroline, Manette, by refuſing ſuch a trifl-; but 
pray go and tell your father that I invite him, and 
all his gueſts, to come next Sunday and dine with 
us at the Caſtle, 

Manette, delighted at this propoſition, . and 
impatient to ſhew the company her croſs of gold, 
ran immediately, forgetting even to thank Caro- 
line; ſhe ſoon returned with her father, and, after 
many fimple, but ſincere, thanks and apologies, 
they both went back into the cottage. 

[ am like you, mamma, ſaid Caroline, I am 
exceedingly fond of country people, How gen- 
teel Manette is! What ſweetneſs, what ſatisfac- 
tion in her countenance! How charming when 
ſhe bluſhes, and what excellent cream, and bread, 
and milk, ſhe has given us! I am ſure you have 
made all theſe good people very happy, by inviting 
them to come to dine at the Caſtle; they will 
long talk of the chance that brought us to-day to 
their cottage, 


FOL. II. C This 
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This little adventure, anſwered Madame de 


Clemire, calls to my mind an anecdote I have read 
in the Ruſſian Hiſtory, 

Dear, dear mamma, do tell it us. 

With all my heart. The Czar Iwan (a) ſome- 
times went about diſguiſed, in order that he might 
the better diſcover what the people thought of his 
government, One day, as he was walking alone 
in the country, near Mofcow, he came to a village, 
and, feigning to be ſpent with fatigue, aſked relief, 
His dreſs was ragged, his appearance miſerable, 
and what ought to have excited the compaſſion of 
the hearers, and inſured his 3 profiuceg 
denial only. 

Full of indignation at the hard-hearted inha- 
bitants, he was about to quit the place, when he 
perceived one more houſe, at which he had not 
aſked aſſiſtance; it was the pooreſt cottage of the 
village. The Emperor approached, and ſoftly 
tapped at the door, when inſtantly a peaſant came, 
and aſked the ſtranger what he wanted. I am 
almoſt dying with wearineſs and hunger, anſwered 
the Czar, can you give me lodging for one night? 
- Alas, ſaid the peaſant, holding out his hand to 
him, you will have poor fare; you come at an ill 


{a) About the year 1550. This anecdote has been taken 
from a work entitled Faftes dle Pologne S de Ruaſſie. Tom. II. 
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time, my wife is in the pangs of Jabour, her cries 
will hinder you from ſleeping; but come; come in, 
at Jeaſt ; you will be out of the cold, and ſuch as 
we have you ſhall be welcome to. 

So ſaying, the peaſant made the Czar: enter 2 
ſmall place full of children; one cradle contained 
two fleeping ſoundly; a little girl of three years 
old was laid upon a rug, near her two little bro- 
thers, aſleep likewiſe; while the two eldeſt ſiſters, 
the one ſix and the other ſeven, were on their 
knees, crying and praying to God for the deliver- 
ance of their mother, who was in the adjoining 
room, and whole plaints and groans were diſtinctiy 
heard. 

Stay here, ſaid the ha to the Emperor, I 
will go and get ſomething for you to eat; ſo ſay- 
ing, he went out, and ſoon returned with black 
bread, eggs, and honey, You ſee all I can give 
you, ſaid he, partake of it with my children, I muſt 
go and aſſiſt my wife, 

Your charity, your hoſpitality, ſaid the Czar, 
ſhould bring happineſs on your houſe; I have no 
doubt but God will reward your virtues, 

Pray for my wife, my good friend, replied the 
peaſant, pray to the Almighty ſhe may be happily 
delivered, that's all I wiſh. 

Would that make you happy ? | 

Happy! Judge ' yourſelf; I have five fine 
children, a wife that I love, a father and mother 

C 2 - > 
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both in good health, and my labour is ſufficient to 
maintain them all. 

And does your father and mother live with 
you ? | - 
Certainly ! They are within, with my wife. 

But your cabin is ſo very ſmall, 

Oh! it's large enough, ſince it holds us all. 

So ſaying, the peaſant went to his wife, who, an 
hour after, was happily delivered, The good pea- 
ſant, tranſported with joy, brought his child to ſhew 
the Czar. Look, ſaid he, look, this is the ſixth (te 
has brought me; may God preſcreve him like my 
chers! Look how ſtrong and hearty he is. 

The Czar took the child in his arms, and looked 
at him with a full heart, I know, by the phyſiog- 
nomy of this child, ſaid he, I am certain, he will 
be happy; I would lay my life he will arrive at 
great preferment. 

The peaſant ſmiled, _ - 

At this moment the two little girls came to 
kiſs their new-born brother, whom their grand- 
mother was come to take back: the little ones 
followed her, and the peaſant, laying himſelf down 
on his bed of ſtraw, invited the ſtranger to do the 
ſame, In a moment the peaſant was in a peace- 
ful and ſound ſleep, and the Czar, ſitting up, 
looked round, and beheld, with tender emotion, 
the ſleeping children and the ſleeping father. The 
moſt profound ſilence reigned in the cottage, What 
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calm! what tranquillity ! ſaid the Emperor; vir- 
tuous, happy man; how peaceably he ſleeps on 
his ſtraw; ambitious cares, ſuſpicion, and re- 
morſe, trouble not his repoſe; how delicious is 
the ſleep of innocence ! 

In ſuch like refleftions the Emperor paſſed the 
night,, The peaſant awaked at the break of day, 
and the Czar, taking leave of him, ſaid, I muſt 
return to Moſcow, my friend, I am acquainted 


there with a benevolent man to whom I will ſpeak 


concerning you; I am certain I can prevail- on 
him to ſtand godfather to your child; promiſe me, 
therefore, that you will wait for me to come to 
the baptiſm ; I ſhall be back in three hours at the 
fartheſt, 

The peaſant did not think much of this mighty 
promiſe, but, naturally good-natured, he eaſily con- 
ſented to the ſtranger's intreaties; after which the 
Czar immediately took his leave, 

The three hours, however, were ſoon gone, and 
nobody appeared ; the peaſant, therefore, followed 
by his family, was preparing to carry his child to 
church. As he was going out of his cottage, he 
ſuddenly heard the neighing of horſes, and the found 
of many coaches. The peaſant looked out, and ſaw 
a multitude of horſemen and ſuperb carriages ; he 
knew the Emperor's guards, and invited all his fa- 
mily to come and ſee the Czar go by ; they all ran 
out in a hurry, and placed themſelves before their 
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The carriages and horſemen filed off orderly, in 
a circular line, and, at laſt, the Czar's ſtate-coach 
ſtopt oppoſite the cottage of the good peaſant, The 
guards puſhed back the croud, which 'the hope of 
ſeeing their Sovereign had drawn together; the 
coach-door opened, and the Czar deſcended, per- 
ceived his hoſt, and advanced. 

I promiſed you a godfather, aid he, I am come 
to fulfil my promiſe; give me your child, and fol - 
low me to church, | 

The peaſant ſtood like a ſtatue, looking at the 
Czar with amazement equal to his joy. In a 
kind of ſtupefaction he examined his magnificent 
robes, the ſparkling jewels with which they were 
adorned, the lordly train that ſurrounded him, 
and in the midſt of all this pomp, could not diſcover 
the poor ſtranger who had lain all night with him 
upon ſtraw. The Empetor, for a moment, enjoyed 
his perplexities and aſtoniſhment in ſilence, then 
ſpoke to him thus: | | 

Yeſterday you performed the duties of hoſpits- 


ity; ro-day J am come to acquit myſelf of the 


moſt delightful duty of a fovereign, that of recom- 
penſing virtue. I ſhall not remove you from a ſtate 
to which you do ſo much honour, and the inno- 
cence and t anquillity of which I regret; but I 
will give you ſuch things as you want; you ſhall 
have numerous flocks, rich paſtures, and a houſe, 
in which you may with eaſe perform the dutics of 

nn, 
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humanity ; the new-born infant ſhall. become my 
ward, for you muſt remember, ſaid the Czar, ien. 
ing, I predicted he would be fortunate. 

The peaſant anſwered not a word, but, with 
tears of gratitude in his eyes, ran for the child, 
brought him, and laid him down at the „ | 
foet. | 

The Czar was moved, took the child in his: arms, 
and carricd him himſelf to church; after which, 
not willing to deprive him of his mother's milk, he 
took him back to the cottage, ordering that the 
chili ſhould be ſent to him as ſoon as it was weaned, 
The Czar taichfully kept his promiſe, had the boy 
educate] in his palace, eſtabliſhed his fortune, and 
heaped benefactions on the good peaſaut and his 
family. 

Ah! cried Cæſar, how ſeverely wel thoſe vile 
lagers lament, who inhoſpitably ſhut their doors. 
againſt the diſguiſed Emperor; they were juſtly pu- 
niſhed for their hard-heartedneſs; ſhame and repen» 
tance are the natural conſequences of ill actions. 

But how is it, ſaid Pulcheria, that the wicked 
do not think of that ? 

A bad heart, my dear, ſtifles the natural lights. 
of reaſon. The wicked are much: to be pitied ; it 
was therefore that a Perſian Sage made the follow- 
ing prayer: „Have mercy, Oh God, upon the 
© wicked, As for the good, when thou madeſt them 
good, thou madeſt them happy.“ $66 
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So ſaying, Madame de Clemire quitted the 
cottage, and returned with her children to the 
Caſtle; they talked of nothing on their way but the 
Dear mamma, faid Pulcheria, I wiſh 
you would relate ſomething from hiſtory, every 
time that you are ſo good as to take us out a 
walking. Do mamma, ſaid the reſt; that is wa 
thought of. 

And fo you would have me, regularly, every day, 
tell you a ſtory in the morning, and a ſtory in the 
evening! It ſeems you depend very much upon my 
memory, wn 

And upon your good nature, too, mamma. | 

Well, my dears, I will do my beſt to juſtify 
your good opinion of me, 

At hearing this, each' of the children ran again 
and again to kiſs their mamma, ' 

They were now almoſt at the Caſtle gates; as 
ſoon as they got home, Madame de Clemire gave 
her daughters their daily taſks, and Cæſar went to 
his ſtudies with the Abbe. After dinner Madame 
de Clémire, having a letter to write, left her 
children in the hall 'with the Abbe, during the 
hour of recreation, In a quarter of an hour, Ma- 
dame de Clémire, having finiſhed her letter, re- 
turned; ſhe perceived Caroline and Pulcheria ſit- 
ting together reading in a corner. 

What are you reading there, my _— ſaid _ 


dame de Clémire? 
It 
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It is a book, mamma, that Mademoiſelle Julienne 
has lent us. | 

Mademoiſelle Julienne, is ſhe capable of direct- 
ing you in the choice of books! And, beſides, 
ought you to borrow books without ang 
me? 

That's what I told theſe young ladies, faid the 
Abbe, who was playing at cheſs with the Curate 
at the other end of the room, but they would not 
believe me, Maſter Cæſar is more rational, he is 
overlooking our game, and reading the Journal de 
Paris. 

Let me ſee what book it is, ſaid Madame de - 
Clemire, 

It is Le Prince Percinet, & La Princeſſe Gracieuſe, 
mamma. 

A Fairy Tale! ſaid the Baronneſs. 

How can you be pleaſed with ſuch a book ? + 
- I ſee, mamma, I have done wrong; but I con- 
feſs I am fond of fairy tales; they are very amuſing; 
they are ſo marvellous, ſo extraordinary, and have 
ſo many changes from cryſtal palaces to golden 
caſtles, that it's quite delighting to read, 

But don't you know that all theſe miracles are 
falſe ? 

To be ſure, mamma ; they are fairy tales, 

How does it happen that this idea does not diſ- 
guſt you, then ? 

C5 We 
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We own, mamme, the ſtories you tell us are 
a thouſand times more intereſting, I could hear 
them for ever, and I ſhould ſoon be tired of fairy 
tales. 
But, if you are ſo fond of the marvellous, you 
might far better ſatisfy that inclination by reading 
books which are inſtructive. 
How ſo, mamma? NTT 
It is your ignorance, only, that makes you ſup- 
poſe the marvellous exiſts no where but in fairy 
tales. Nature and art afford phænomena as ſur- 
- Prifing as the moſt remarkable incidents in Prince 
Percinct, 
Is it poſſible, mamma? 
I will prove it is ; and, for that purpoſe, under- 
take to write a tale the moſt ſtriking and fingular 
you ever heard ; the marvellous of which ſhall all 
be true, | | 
Czſar, who had overheard, in part, the converſa- 
tion, left cheſs and the Journal de Paris, and, ap - 
proaching Madame de Clémire, ſaid, are you in 
earneſt, mamma? | 
You ſhall judge yourſelf: I muſt have imaginary 
perſons, and fabulous incidents; but, obierve the 
mar vel cus ſhall all le true: every thing that ſhall 
wear the face of prodigy or enchantment I will 
take from nature; the events ſhall be ſuch as either 
have happened or do daily happen at preſent, 
Well, that now appears incredible, 


But 
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But I :m ſure of one thing, mamma, which is 
tha: 10 will have no cryſtal. palaces, with pillars of 
diamond, in your tale, 5 

Ves, ſince you defy me to it, I will wa cryſtal 
palaces, with pillars of diamond; and what's more, 
a city all of ſilver. — 

What, without the aſſiſtance of magic, fairies, 
and necromancers! 

Yes, without magic, fairies, or necromancers z. 
with other events {till more ſurpriſing, 

I ſhall never recover from my amazement ! 
Dear,. dear, how impatient I am to hear your tale, 
mamma! 

It will take me three weeks at leaſt to write it, 
for I muſt look over ſeveral voyages and works of 
natural hiſtory, 

What! can you find, in thoſe inſtructive books, 
things more marvellous than in Prince Percinet & 
How does it happen, then, that. fairy tales are. not: 
out of faſhion ?- 

Bz-auſe the kind of tales I ſpeak of require 
previous knowledge, which is only to be gained 
by ſtudy.. 

But how then, mamma, ſhall: we be able to un- 
gerſtand your tale? 

I will employ no technical terms, and only re- 
late the effects without explaining their cauſes ; ſo 
that, if you had not been told it ſhould be all truth, 
you. would have ſuppoſed it abſolutely a fairy tale; 
C6 but: 
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but you muſt wait three weeks, during which 
time our evening and morning ſtories ſhall all be 
ſuſpended. 

O dear, O dear, three weeks! 

Do yourſelves juſtice, Caroline and Pulcheria ; 
have I not forbad your ever looking in'a book that 
was not given you either by me or your grand- 
mamma ? 

That is very true, and we deſerve a longer pe- 
nance, | 

To conſole themſelves as moth as poſſible, the 
children paſſed their time in their garden every M 
evening, and Madame de Clemire with them. 
Look, mamma, faid Pulcheria, at that bed of. 
byacinths ; it is all mine, cried ſhe, with rapture ; 
how happy, dear mamma, have you made your 
dear Pulcheria, by giving her that bit of ground: 
if I could but remember always to follow your in- 
ſtructions, and never diſobey you, nothing would 
be wanting to my happineſs, Ah! mamma, I 
am ſure you afe as good as the Sage who pieyed 
for the wicked; do pray that I may not be ſo for- 
getſul, nor ſo inquiſitive, and that none of my 
hyacinths may die, 

Then you are not tired of your garden & 

Dear! no mamma; I am fonder and fonder of 


it every day, 
That is not at all ſurprizing ; ſimple and inno- 
cent pleaſures alone are durable; the palace and 
the 


ch 
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the throne ſoon become tireſome; a garden, cul- 
tivated by our own hands, never. Diocleſian, 
when ſolicited, by his former colleague Maximian, 
again to take the imperial crown, which they had 
both long abdicated, only wrote as follows in 
anſwer: „Come, my friend, and fee the fine 
& Jettuces I have planted in my garden at Sa- 
0 Jona.” (a) g 

Ah! but what would he have ſaid if he had had 
my biacinths? 

Take care, however, of being too fond of your 
flowers; beware of exceſs in every thing; bownrs 
of an excluſive preference, 

Why, mamma, can one's fondneſs for flowers 
become a paſſion ? e 5 

Every thing may be abuſed by thoſe who do not 
liſten to reaſon, and do not ſubdue their whims: 
would you think that there are people ſilly enough, 
mad enough, to give two or three hundred guineas 
for a flower-root ? 

Three hundred guineas ! 

I have ſeen ſeveral hyacinths, at Haerlem, in 
Holland, which have coſt tuch ſums (1). 

But what, mamma, could make a flower ſo 


dear ? 


- 


{a) Hiſtoire de Charlemagne, par M. Gaillard, Tom. 1 
p- 287. N 
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cauſe, though neighbours, they had paſſed the 
winter at Autun; and, ſuppoſing them come back, 
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The minute delicacy of at; they, for 
example, ſeek for uncommon 1ints,” and require a 
hyacinth ſhould have certain properties, on which 
they ſet an imaginary value, and into which they 
enquire with the moſt ſcrupulous exactitude. 

Lord ! mamma, amateurs are greater children 
than I am; their flowers of three hundred 
guineas do not ſmell better than mine, nor look 
better, in my opinion; and ſo I would as lief 
have my little bed of WO as any bed at 
Haerlem. 

You are very right, my dear, to be ſatisfied with 
your own, 

As they were thee converſing, a ſervant came 
to inform Madame de Clemire of the arrival of a 
coach, It was a viſitor's carriage, and contained 
M. and Madame de Luzanne, with their only 
daughter, Sidonia, a young lady of fifteen, Ma- 
dame de Clemire had never yet ſeen them, be- 


ſhe had been to pay them a viſit in the beginning 
of April, which they were now come to return. 

M. de Luzanne was about forty, and rather 
handſome, of which, and having in his youth 
been two or three times at Paris, he was very 
vain, He had a profound contempt for every 
body bred in the country, and treated his wife 

with 
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with diſdain, and his daughter with indifference, 
ſuppoſing himſelf utterly ſuperior to all ſuch. petty 
people; and conſoling himſelf for the misfortune 
of living with none but his inferiors by imagin- 
ing that his ſuperiority was too evident not to be: 
generally felt, 

Having never lived in the faſhionable world, be 
conſequently was ignorant of its cuſtoms; he yet 
had the ridiculous vanity of pretending to know it 
well, and piqued himſelf on his gallantry, which 
he expreſſed by phraſes collected from tales and 


novels; the authors of which, by endeavouring to 


paint the manners of the great, had repreſented 
thoſe only of their vulgar and humble imitators ;. 


this kind of erudition gave M. de Luzanne a tone 


of familiarity, a ſtrange jargon, and manners as- 


diſagreeable as impertinent. 
Madame de Luzanne had none of thoſe fopperies :. 


her behaviour was fiwple and amiable; though 
contemned by her huſband, ſhe loved him to ex- 


ceſs; and, unable to overlook the ſingularity of 
bis character, the blindneſs of her too tender af- 
fection made her ſuppoſe his filly antics ſo many 
graces, | | 
Their daughter Sidonia was mild, modeſt, in- 
genuous, and ſenſible ; ſpoke little, anſwered with 
timidity, and bluſhed often; but there was no» 


thing aukward in her embarraſſment, nothing au- 


ſtere in her reſerve, and there was no company in 
; which 
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which her behaviour, her perſon, and her diſcourſe, 
would have appeared miſplaced, 

Madame de Clemire, followed by her three 
children, - entered the hall, where ſhe found M, 
and Madame de Luzanne with their daughter, 
M. de Luzanne, ambitious of pleaſing a lady from 
Paris, never diſcovered ſo much folly and ex- 
travagance. After the firſt compliments, uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, madam, ſaid he, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Madame de Clémire, I dare not imagine 
that we can, may, or ought, to flatter ourſelves with 
the hope of having you in our neighbourhood, next 
winter. a | 

I am in expectation, fir, of not returning to 
town before the autumn after next. 

You are in * madam! What a po- 
lite phraſe ! | 

I am delighted with the country. 

J hope, however, you will allow, madam, that 
when one has once lived in the capital, the coun- 
try is no longer ſupportable. Life is at Paris! 
Vegetation only is here.“ But a- propos, madam, 
how does Verglan do? | 

Do you mean my brother, fir ? 

Les, madam, he was once one of my intimates; : 
many a delightful evening have we ſpent together; 
a little elevated I own ſometimes; his adventure 
with Bleinville made a noiſe ; he is married ſince, 


and matriage is an excellent cooler for the brain. 
He 
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* He has an amiable wife, fir, and is very 
happy- 

Yes, I know——-ſhe is very rich; I have heard 
that one of her old uncles died lately, and has left 
er ten thouſand crowns a year (1250l.) That 
uncle was once a man of great gallantry; the 
country produces few fo polite. 

My fiſter, fir, was greatly afflicted at the loſs of 
her uncle; a worthy relation is a precious and a 
ertain friend. 

To be ſure, madam; but a groaning old uncle, 
you will own, is no great loſs ; each muſt have 
heir turn to live, and the young would have great 
ight to complain if the old were immortal, But 
do, madam, oblige me ſo far as to inform me 
f Blandford be ſtill as fond of COON as 
ormerly. 

You mean my uncle, fir, I preſume ? 

The very ſame, madam. 

Upon my word I don't know, 

He had a moſt delightful country-houſe, it was 
paradiſe, You, madam, are. too young to re- 
ember the Counteſs de Blane in her prime. 
hen I was at Paris ſhe was the rage, the tan, the 
oalt of the time] I remember ſhe had a box at the 
Opera. 

Madame de Clémire endeavouring to make the 
Fonverſation general, addrefled herſelf to Madame 
le Luzanne; but M. de Luzanne perceiving 
Caroline 
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Caroline and Pulcheria, exclaimed, in pretended 


features! There are ſhapes ! There are eyes! No, 
no, thoſe eyes were aſſuredly not made to remain 
in the country! It would be a public robbery, 
high-treaſon in the Court of Cupid, to keep them 
from the capital, 

What age is your daughter, pray fir, ſaid Ma- 
dame de Clemire? 

She knows that, anſwered, careleſsly, M. de Lu. 

zanne; meaning his _ for my part, I always 
forget. 
Madame de Clemire ſeized the opportunity 1 
aſking Madame de Luzanne the like queſtion, andi 
at the ſame time, of ſpeaking highly in praiſe d : 
S1donia ; to which her mother liſtened with evi 
dent ſatisſaction, while M. de Luzanne, with 4 
cold and abſent air, tumbled over ſome pamphlet 
that lay upon the chimney-piece 3 then, turning 1 
ſuddenly to Madame de Clemire, ſaid, what think | 
you, madam, of our old La Palinicre ? Could it bf 5 
believe that he had paſt his youth at Paris? Such | 
is the effect of the country air, it eats into and de- I 
ſtroys that ſmooth varniſh, thoſe elegant graces 
which can only be conſerved at the court, or in ial 
Capital; and I don't doubt, madam, but you fin | 
uus a little ruſty, | 

Theſe words, pronounced in a ſelf-ſufficient 
tone, aſked for a compliment which they did ndl 
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obtain: Madame de Clemire contented herſelf 
ith rendering juſtice to the underftanding and 
erit of M. de la Palinicrez after which ſhe ſpoke 
pn indifferent ſubjects, and, in about a quarter of 
an hour, M. de Luzanne made a ſign to his wife, 
hich put an end to the viſit. | 
Returning home, Madame de Luzanne and her 
daughter ſaid, they thought Madame de Clemire 
xceedingly amiable; but M. de Luzanne, with 
2 dry and diſcontented air, ſilenced them by an- 
wering, Madame de Clemire was abſolutely de- 
cient in wit, judgment, and good breeding. | 
What an odd man, ſaid Cæſar to bis mamma, 
M. de Luzanne is. 

Which way, Czfar ? 

I cannot deſcribe which way, mamma, but he 
ſo droll ; his walk, his ſmile, his geſtures have 
ſomething in them ſo odd; and then he ſpeaks in 


Wuch an affected manner, that—that— 


But what do you mean by an affected mans 
er? 

Something unlike every body elſe, mamma: 
ſomething at which one is every moment ready to 
augh, and yet can give no reaſon why; juſt as 
one does, you know, mamma, at the antics of an 
ape. 

Your ſimile is a little hardy, Cæſar, but very 
juſt, | 4” 
And 


| equally proper, but cuſtom determines which is to? 
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And then, he ſays, conſerved, inſtead of pre 
ſerved; and the capital, inſtead of Paris, or the 
town, 
| Very true, though your criticiſm 1s rather mi. | 
nute; theſe expreſſions are all, in their own nature, iP" 
be preferred; and it is, in reality, theſe nice diſtine. 
tions, which give one perſon's language a ſupe. 
riority over another's, He likewiſe ſays, the rage, 
and the tor, which are ridiculous and affected 
words, and, like n any other, that are at moment 
faſhionable, ſhould be carefully avoided by people 
Who wiſh to ſpeak with that eaſy elegance, ſo e. 
pleaſing to the ear, and ſo honourable to 'the un- 


derſtanding. - ed 
And did not you obſerve, mamma, when M. 
de Luzanne enquired after my uncle, he called 


him plain Verglan ? 

Yes; ſo in ſpeaking of M. de la Paliniere, he WW" 
ſaid La Paliniere : and this is an affectation of eaſe; 

a thing in its own nature exceedingly eſtimable Is 
in ſociety, but exceedingly difficult to obtain, with- 
out degenerating into rudeneſs, as M. de Lu- 
Zanne did in the above inſtances. And I am ſorry BR" 
to obſerve, that, at preſent, M. de Luzanne is far 


from being the only perſon who miſtakes rude- gl 


neſs for eaſe, though no two qualities can poſſibly 


be more oppoſite, But let us, at preſent, ſpeak of . 


M adame 
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ladame de Luzanne, and her daughter Sidonia ; 
yhat do you think of them? | 
O, mamma, I think Madame de 1 ex- 
eedingly amiable ; and her daughter appears to 
me quite charming. . X 
You are very right; her behaviour is i 
Wnodeſt, and natural, and thoſe are qualities which, 
ill pleaſe every perſon, and all nations. 
I talked. ſoftly with Mademoiſelle Luzanne, 
Wand ſhe anſwered me with ſo much gentleneſs and 


Pr ts 
the 


mi. 
Ire, 
8 to 
NC 
pe. 
„ 


ted 
n complaiſance that, to be ſure, thought I, the 
ple would have been a miracle, had ſhe had a good 
ſo education. 


But pray tell me what you uaderfiand by a good 
edu: ation, 

Why, mamma——vcar—— 

I am much obliged to you for the compliment, 
my dear; but it is not an eulogium, but a defini- 
tion, I demand. | | 

A good education——a good education is—— 
i5——is to have- is to have a great many ac» 
compliſhments, Mademoiſelle de Luzanne told 
me herſelf ſhe neither underſtood muſic, drawing, 
nor dancing, | 

Don't you remember to have heard ſpeak, at Pa- 
rs, of an Opera ſinger, called Mademoiſelle Flora? 

Yes, mamma, the perſon that my aunt would 
not have at the entertainment ſhe gave you. 


. The 


bave a thouſand times repeated to you that you 
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The ſame; and that air, which you remember I 
was ſo ill ſang, would have heen ſung delightfully 3 
had Mademoiſelle Flora come. 4 
Yes, mamma; but you know Mademoiſell I 
Flora is not a woman of character. 3 
Very true; and yet Mademoiſelle Flora fin; 
delightfully, dances well, plays on ſeveral inſtru. 
-ments, and has a great many accompliſhments ; thus, | 
according to your definition, ſhe has received iff 
good education, 
No, mamma, I perceive ſhe has not, 
I am glad you do; I would have you under- 
ſtand, that a brilliant is not a good education, | 


ought not to place too high a value on thing 
which, in their own nature, are of no importance, 
A well accompliſhed perſon is poſſeſſed of : 
thouſand attractions, a thouſand graces, a thouſand 
reſources of pleaſure, both to themſelves and others 
But can graces and attractions make us happy 


without virtue ? 4 
Certainly not, ſaid Cæſar; for, to be happy, we l 
muſt be loved and eſteemed. * 
Dancing, drawing, and muſic, cannot rende 
us either eſtimable or beloved. 4 
And are they nothing, then, mamma, but ti lo 
fling accompliſhments ? h 


Even ſo; though infinitely leſs widing than 
beauty or perſonal charms; becauſe, beſides the 
inexhauſtible 
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bet BY inexhauſtible amuſement they afford us, it coſts 
great pains to acquire them: and it is with great 
reaſon ſuppoſed that a young perſon, ſo accom- 
(11-8 pliſbed, is tractable, induſtrious, and perſevering ; 
therefore, in this point of view, theſe talents, - 
ins; undoubtedly, merit a certain degree of eſtima- 
11. ton. | 
And what muſt we think of inſtructive ſtudies, 
di mamma? | 
Whatever may inform the mind, extend it's 
powers, and give perfection to our reaſon, muſt 
ger-neceſſarily make us better: an extenſive reading, 
, 2 knowledge of various languages, of geography, 
geometry, and other ſciences, enlarge the facul- 
ties, conſequently erudition cannot be called 
trifling. f 
Certainly not, ſince it contributes to render us 
more eſtimable; it is, therefore, far above things 
which we call accompliſnments. 
That cannot be diſputed nor, indeed, is there 
any thing ſuperior to erudition, except the qua- 
lities of the heart. And now tell me, ſuppoſe 


we 
you were to meet a young woman totally unac- 
nd compliſhed, ignorant of every language but her 

own, without the elements of any one art, yet a 
rh lover of work and reading, never idle, always 

modeſt, of an equal obliging diſpoſition, fearful 
than df doing wrong, deſirous of inſtruction ; in fine, 


the 4 joining 
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on any but eſſential things, and that I ſhall ne- 


joining frankneſs to prudence, anſwer me, I ſay, 
Pulcheria, would not you allow ſuch a perſon had 
received a good education ? 4 

I ſee, mamma, I was wrong. If Mademoiſelle I 
Luzanne is, as I believe her to be, all that you i 
deſcribe, I aſſure you I now think her education 
bas been excellent, A 

Yes, ſince the true end of every teacher, her ö 
principal object, ought to be to weed out the de- 
fefts, and encourage the virtueus propenſities of 
her pupil; if at laſt ſhe renders her a worthy and 
good woman, ſhe has well fulfilled the noble duty 
of the difficult taſk ſhe has undertaken. 

I feel the truth of all this, mamma ; but yet, 
if to ſuch virtues the pupil could likewiſe add 
knowledge and accompliſhments, education would 
then become perfect: and this ſeems very poſſible, 

It aſſuredly is ſo ; and I flatter myſelf with the 
agreeable hope that you ſhall one day be a proof 
of its poſhbility. I could cite ſeveral young per- 
ſons in whom, not only the good qualities of the 
heart, but, thoſe of the mind and body are, likewiſe, 
all united, without reckoning Delphine, Eglan- 
tine and the amiable Eugenia, 

Well, mamma; I hope I ſhall never forget 
this converſation, I hope I ſhall always remem- 
ber that we ought not to place a great value 


ver 
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yer again confound brilliant with good educa- 
tions; that is to ſay, with thoſe which render us 
virtuous, | | 

All this goes to prove, that a tender mother, 
_ though buried in the country, without fortune, 


on and without the aſſiſtance of any maſter, may, 

aided by vigilance and reaſon, give her daughter 
det BY an excellent education; aff-Qtion, patience, and a 
le- few well choſen books will be ſufficient. | 
- The ſame evening that this converſation hap- 
in 


pened, Cæſar and his ſiſters, at ſupper, allowed 
themſelves to take ſome liberties with the foibles 
of M. de Luzanne. Madame de Clemire repri- 


proof of your confidence in me; I am ſorry now 
to find it was nothing but the effect of your ma- 
lignity. 

O dear, mamma! 

It is natural, and neceſſary, you ſhould conſult 
me, tell me your opinions, and acquaint me with 


Know if you judge well or ill. I, therefore, think 
t very proper you ſhould tell me, with frankneſs 
and ſincerity, what you think of ſuch perſons as 


em-. 5 EE | 
He iſit here, provided your obſervations do not turn 
ne. on frivolous points. Thus, if in converſation, 


omething ſhould be ſaid which you think con- 
rary to good manners or good ſenſe, I authorize 
VOL, Il, D you 


manded them very ſeverely on that account. 
What, ſaid ſhe, I imagined I had received a great 


the impreſſions you receive, in order that I may 
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you to acquaint me, ,with your remarks ; this 
liberty is nothing more than a proof your conh- 
dence in me; but the ſame liberties taken in the 
preſence of others, are malicious, or, at leaſt, very 
indiſcreet, 

Dear mamma, we have done very wrong. 

You have, indeed, Malice is an odious vice, 
and is, in youth, eſpecially, as ridiculous as it is 
hateful and diſguſting. Are you, at your age, or will 
you be at the age of eighteen or twenty, capable of 
judging and deciding on things that are to be con- 
demned? Your reputation will not then be eſta- 
bliſhed, and how will you obtain the general 
eſteem, if you ſhew yourſelves fickle, indiſcreet, 
and malicious? Without experience yourſelves, 
will you not ſtand in need. of the indulgence of 
others? And who will be indulgent to youth, when 
malicious? In giving way to the emotions of ma- 
lice, you would loſe all the graces of ſuch an age, 
and prove yourſelves equally deficient in diſcern- 
ment, underſtanding, and principles. 0 

This leſſon made ſo much the more impreſſion v 
upon Cæſar and his filters, for that Madame de 
Clemire terminated it, by declaring their condud 
had retarded the recommencement of the evening 


tales, 
For how long, mamma? cried they, mourn- 
fully. 
At 
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; At preſent, anſwered Madame de Clemire, I 
- am writing the marvellous tale that I promiſed 
e you. 
y And, when it is finiſhed, ſhall not we . 

again? 

No; not till a fortnight after. 

e,; Dear, that will be very long. 6 
s It is occaſioned by your own error, for which 
ill vou ought to be ſorry; murmuring, you know, 
of would only prolong the-penance, | 
n- Murmur, mamma! Could we be fo ungrateful ? 


No; we know your juſtice, and it is that which 
afflicts us ſo much. | 

A few tears were here ſhed, which were wiped 
off by maternal tenderneſs, while the gentle careſſes 


ſeaſons rendered this privation, however, much 
leſs painful than it would have been duting the 
long evenings of winter: the cherries began to 
redden, ad the woods already prc duced wild 

| D 2 ſt; awoerries : 


es 

| of of ſo good a mother comforted them for fo ſevere 

hen a puniſhment, 

ma- Madame de Clémire, however, continued buſily | 

age, to employ herſelf in writing the tale ſhe had pro- 3 

ern miſed them; and, the fifteenth of June, ſhe in- ll 
formed them it was finiſhed and copied. Their joy * 

eſſion would have been very great had they not ſighed i | 

ie de to remember they muſt yet wait another fortnight, \4 

nduai before they ſhould hear it read. The ſweet and i 

enio Varied pleaſures of the moſt delightful of all the | 
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ſtrawberries: Cæſar had learnt from Auguſtin 


the children's garden, Pulcheria aſked permiſfion 
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how to climb trees, and had ſeveral times brought 
home, in triumph, neſts of goldfinches or chaf- 
finches, with half fledged young. Happy was the 
ſiſter to whom ſuch precious gifts were deſtined : 
what joy! what gratitude did they excite! And 
yet, in receiving them, they remembered with pity 
the poor mother, deprived of her young ; but they 
treaſured up the neſts, and buught cages for the 
birds. 8 | 
They buſied themſelves in making ofier ba: 
kets, and coronets of ruſhes. Theſe amuſements 
did not make them neglect the cultivation of their 
garden: the jonquils and pinks had replaced the 
hyacinths; the lilies were no longer in flower: 
but who could regret them when the roſe was half 
blown ? EN 

One morning, when Madame de Clemire was 
walking with the Abbe and her little family near 


to pay a viſit to her roſe-trees. Leave given, 
away ſhe ran, entered the garden, and there, un- 
expectedly, found a fine full blown roſe; deſirous of 
gathering it for an offering to her mamma, and 


the ſtalk being thick and thorny, and ſhe without | 


either knife or ſciffars, patience or ſtrength, ſhe 
thought ſhe might wrap her hand in her apron, 1 
and, without danger, thus defended, ſeize and 
pluck it. No ſooner had ſhe laid hold on it but 
1 | ſhe 
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ſhe ſhrieked, drew back ſuddenly her bleeding 
fingers, and gave ſo violent a ſhake to the tree, 
that the beautiful roſe ſhed above half its leaves, 
Pulcheria could not retain her tears at this fight ; 
the loſs of the roſe was even more painful than 
were the wounds in her fingers; ſhe was ſorry that 
the blood, which had dropped from her hand, had 
tarniſhed the flower ; ſhe drew it away, and found 
ſome relief by weeping over the remains of her roſe. 

Madame de Clemire, pale and trembling, ran 
precipitately into the garden; the Abbe, and her 
brother and fiſter followed; ſhe heard the cry of 
her child, and haſtened with fear to her aſſiſtance. 
Pulcheria, at the fight of her mamma, was aſhamed 
of having cried ſo loud for ſuch a trifle, and ran 
into her arms, Aſter ſhe had related her adventure, 
ſhe added, it was the fineſt of all the roſes, mamma, 
and J intended to give it you. 

Well, but the loſs of your roſe could not be 


the ridiculous occaſion of a cry which terrified me 


ſo greatly ? 

Dear mamma, I did not think I had cried fo very 
loud, | | 
It ſeems to me that I never heard a ſhriek ſo 
piercing, . 

That was becauſe you knew the ſound of the 
voice. Dear mamma, you can hardly ſtand, you 
tremble ſo; pray ſit down. 
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Well, well, I am very glad you wept only at the 
loſs of your roſe, and becauſe you meant to give it 
me; the motlve is ſo amiab'e, 

Mamma! 

What's the matter with you, my dear? Why do 
you ſeem ſo much embarraſſed? 

Becauſc becauſe, mamma 1—1 wow a little 
at the pain of the-thorns too, 

That frank confeſſion, procured the tendereſt 
careſſes and praiſes to Pulcheria, Always preſerve 
the ſame candour, the ſame generoſity, my dear 
little girl, ſaid Madame de Clemire, always tell 
the truth, and never accept of falſe praiſ-9, There 
is a meanneſs as well as injuſtice, in accepting 
praiſe we do not merit: a noble mind is happy 
becauſe it has done good, and not becauſe it is ap- 
plauded. 5 

It is certain, ſaid the Abbé, that Mademoiſelle 
Pulcheria has a natural frankneſs, which cannot be 
too much admired; but it is much to be wiſhed 
the could acquire as much fortitude as ſincerity. 

Happily for me, anſwered Pulcheria, fortitude is 
a quality not neceſſary to a woman, 

It is true, replied the Abbe, that a woman, 


not having the ſtrength of a man, cannot have his 


valour; ſhe is not intended to wield the ſword, 
nor command armies; therefore may, without 
di/honour, be deficient in fortitude ; if, however, 


{he 


* 
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ſhe is abſolutely deſtitute of that quality, ſhe is 


much to be pitied, and, indeed, cannot be perſectly 
eſteemed: it is not required ſhe ſhould be a 
heroine, but abſolute pulillanimity is unpardon- 
able. | | 

Beſides, added Madame de Clemire, if you 
weep at the wound of a thorn, what would you do 
at the drawing of a tooth ? How will you ſupport 
numerous other ils, inſeparable from humanity ; 
ſuch as a violent head-ache, cholic, or nervous 
attack? 

I wiſh, mamma, I was more courageous. 

It depends entirely on yourſelf, my dear. 

On me, mamma! How ? 

Imitate your brother, and tearn to ſuffer without 
complaining : that is the whole ſecret. 

But that is very difficult, mamma. 


Not in the leaſt; a little command over your- 
ſelf, and a few refleQtions, will ſoon ſhew you it is 


very attainable. Complaints aggravate and aug- 
ment our ſufferings, while our endeavours not to 
complain divert the mind from dwelling on them. 
The other day, for example, during your walk, you 
were thirſty : what were you the better for repeat- 
ing a hundred times, as you did, How thirſty I 


« am! O dear, O dear, how thirſty I am ! I ſhall. 


die with drowth !” You were very importunate, 
made every body uneaſy, took no part in the con- 
D 4 | verſation 
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verſation ; and yet all your complainings did not 
procure you a ſingle drop of water. 

is very true, mamma; it is a bad habit I have 
got; and what vexes me moſt with myſelf is, that [ 
wearied you, my dear mamma. - 

No, Pulcheria, it is not wearineſs, it is not that 
kind of ſenſation I feel; when you complain, I 
partake in all your ſufferings, whether real or ima- 
ginary ; I am your mother, I am therefore afflicted 
when you are unhappy ; but if you were not a 
child, I ſhould have more contempt than pity for 
you ; for, generally ſpeaking, we have no com- 
paſſion for trifling pains, except when they are 
borne with patience. 

I will endeavour to correct myfelf, mamma z J 
promiſe you I will, 

A few days after this, the penance being ended, 
Madame de Clémire promiſed, in the evening, to 
read them the tale ſhe had written. After ſupper 
they ran directly into the hall, and Madame de 
Clemire, ſitting by the fide of a table, took her 
manuſcript from her pocket. 
| Before I begin, ſaid ſhe, you ought to revel 
lect, that I have undertaken chiefly to relate ex- 
traordinary, yet poſſible events; incidents which 
to you ſhall appear incredible, but which, how- 


ever, have, or might have, all happened: in a 


word, phænomene, the exiſtence of which, paſt or 
preſent, 
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preſent, is well proved, I bave only invented the 
plot of the ſtory, that is to ſay the ſole part which 
to you ſhall appear credible ; while all that you 
will think marvellous, all that will recall to your 
minds your fairy tales, is preciſely true and natural. 
O, that will be charming | 
You will think my incredible truths a thouſand 


every day truths, 
But what! mamma, muſt we continually believe 
what we cannot comprehend ? 


that is a deſtiny common to manhood, as well as 
| to infancy ; our capacities ate too confined to com- 


it would be abſurd to affirm a thing does not exiſt, 
becauſe it is beyond the limits of our underſtand- 
ings. Let us not adopt errors, but let us not give 


rejefts, with diſdain, and without examination, 
every thing that reaſon cannot conceive, N 

Well, mamma, you have told us that every 
thing in your tale is well authenticated; therefore 
we may blindly believe, and take the facts for 
granted, and that is as much as I deſire. 

I wiſh to underſtand what I hear, mamma; 
and therefare ſhall be glad of your explanations. 

1 will willingly explain whatever I can; but that 
Will not be much, I am not learned: beſides, as 


D's: I have 


times better than your common well confirmed 


Do not think yourſelf humbled by chat, Cæſar: 


prehend all the truths which are demonſtrable; and 


way to that vain and ridiculous preſumption which 
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I have ſaid, there is an infinity of phænomena in 
exiſtence of which the moſt learned men cannot 
explain the cauſes. | 

And will you interrupt your tale, mamma, at 
each marvellous circumſtance, to give us an ex- 
planation ? 7 

O, no: for, as you may well think, ſuch inter- 
ruptions would ſpoil my ſtory. I have written 
notes, which we will read with attention, another 
time. At preſent, if you will liſten, I will begin. 

Ay, that we will, willingly, dear mamma. So 
ſaying, they drew their chairs nearer to Madame 
de Clemire, who opened her manuſcript, and read 


aloud the following tale: 


ALPHONSO 
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ALPHONSO axp DALINDA; 


OR, THE 


! 


MAGIC or ART and NATURE. 


A Mesa 1418 


- 


Ce ne point en ſe promenant dans nos campagnes 
cultivtes, ni meme en parcourant toutes les terres du 
domaine de homme, que P on peut connoitre les 
grands effets des varietés de la nature: Cel en. ſe 
tranſportant des ſables brulans de la Torride aux 
glacteres des Poles, &c. (a) M. DE Burrov. 


LPHONSO, the hero of my hiſtory, 
was born in Portugal, His father, Don 
Ramirez, enjoyed riches and preferment, becauſe 
he was a favorite. Born of an obſcure family, 
but with a ſubtle, intriguing, and ambitious cha- 
racter, he introduced himſelf at court, found pro- 
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{a} It is not by walking in our cultivated fields, it is not in- 
riding poſt through any habitable country, that the great va- 
rieties and effects of nature may be known, but in tranſport- 

0 ing oneſelf from the burning ſands of the torrid zone, to the 
icy mountains of the Poles, M. vt Burs0N, 
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tectors, formed partizans, and became, at laſt, the 
idol of his ſovereign, The young Alphonſo was 
educated at Liſbon, in the ſumptuous palace of 
his father: an only ſon to the richeſt and moſt 
powerful man in the kingdom, adulation kneeled 
at his cradle, accompanied and corrupted his 


| youth, 


Don Ramirez, occupied by great projects and 


little cabals, could not be at the ſame time an 


aſſiduous courtier and a vigilant father; he was, 
therefore, obliged to commit the care of his ſon's 
education to ſtrangers. Alphonſo had teachers of 
languages, hiſtory, geography, mathematics, muſic, 
and drawing, all ofewhom wondered, or pretended 


to wonder, at his prod:gious capacity and ſtrength 


of genius. Notwithſtanding which, Alphonſo 


learnt little, except to draw flowers, and play a 


few ajrs on the guittar, 

This was ſufficient to charm all the ladies of 
the Court, eſpecially when he gave them to un- 
derſt and he was, alſo, a profound mathematician, an 
excellent naturaliſt, and a great chymiſt. Neither 
did he tell them any thing he did not himſelf be- 
lieve; for his governor, his teachers, his valets, 
and the croud of complaiſant people that paid their 


couit to his father, all declared he was a miracle, 
ſo repeatedly, . he could. not doubt of its being a 


certain fact, 


He 
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Fe not only ſuppoſed himſelf the moſt diſtin= 
guiſhed young man at Court, by his talents, 
beauty, and knowledge, but he likewiſe believed 
his birth to be as illuſtrious as his fortune. Don 
Ramirez, during his leiſure moments, had invented 
a liſt of his forefathers, as far back as the fabulous 
times of Luſus ſa); which genealogy, every body 
but his ſon laughed at; the world is not apt to 
credit old titles, never heard of till the pretended 
owner is become rich. Alphonſo, however, too 

© vain not to be credulous, on ſuch a ſubject, ſaw 

no one ſuperior to his father, except his ſovereign, 
and the branches of the royal family; and yet 
Alphonſo, inebriated with pride, full of ignorance, 

| folly and preſumption, ſpoilt by pomp, flattery, 
and fortune's favours, Alphonſo, I ſay, was yet not 
loſt paſt retrieving; he was poſſeſſed of courage, 
a feeling heart, and a good underſtanding; and the 
inconſtancy of fortune was preparing a leſſon, that 
would teach him to know himſelf. 

As Don Ramirez owed his elevation only to 
intrigue, ſo a new intrigue unexpectedly changed 
his deſtiny 5 he was diſgraced and ſtript of all his 
employments, juſt as Alphonſo was ſeventeen. 
This unforeſeen revolution not only deprived Don 


4a The Portugueze were anciently called Luſitanians, 
from Luſus or Lyſas, one of their kings, who, according to 


tic fable, was either the fon or companion of Bacchus. ot 


Ramirez 
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Ramirez of titles that flattered his pride, but alſo 
of a great part of his wealth ; and he was one of 
thoſe little ambitious people who equally regret 
titles and riches : beſides, he was in debt, and his 
diſgrace made his creditors as prefling and impor- 


0 tunate as they had been formerly moderate and 

. forbearing; in fine, Don Ramirez ſaved nothing 
* of all his fortune, except his magnificent palace at 

5 It is true, that this palace contained immenſe Wi 
li riches, in furniture, plate, paintings, and eſpecially Wl 
il in diamonds; all which Don Ramirez only 
"8 waited for a favourable opportunity to ſell, when Wl 
„ a dreadful adventure happened, which gave the 


i" finiſhing ſtroke to his misfortunes. He had not 
yet ventured to tell his ſon, that the ſtate of his 
affairs forced him to fell his palace, and return in 
the country. At laſt, he determined to declare 
his real ſituation, and, accordingly, ſent for him, 
one morning, to open. his heart to him on that 
ſubject, | 
As ſoon as they were alone, tell me, Alphonſo, 
ſaid Don Ramirez, what ciiet has my diſgrace, 
and the loſs of my fortune had upon you? I have 
always thought, my father, ſaid Alphonſo, from 
having always heard, during your proſperity, 
that never minifiry was ſo glorious as your's, nor 


ever miniſter ſo loved and reſpected by a nation: 
the 


6 


ie the love of the people, therefore, and the glory you 
of have acquired, ought to conſole you for your unjuſt 
ret Wl diſgrace. Beſides, you have many friends, who, 


no doubt, will all return as uſual, the moment you 
ſhall wiſh them ſo to do. Don Nugnez, Don 


nd Alvarez, and many others, whom I have met, 
ng bave all proteſted as much to me; ſeveral of them 
at have even told me, that they have only ſeemed to 

WT :bſcnt themſelves, the better to ſerve you in ſecret: 
nſe add to which, you ſtill have an immenſe fortune, 
ly and an illuſtrious birth; and, in ſpite of the ſnares 
nly of envy, will ever remain the firſt peer of the 


realm. | 
You are deceived, Alphonſo, interrupted Don 
Ramirez; what! are you ignorant, that the name 
Jof my father was abſolutely unknown ? 

I know it was, replied Alphonſo; but I alſo 
© know that the old titles which you have retraced 
in our family make it equal to any in the king- 
dom. You yourſelf, my father, have deigned to 
read thoſe precious proofs of honour, which are 
contained in the caſket that is locked up in your 
cadinet, | | 

Don Ramirez liſtened, and ſighed ; he had had 


ave 
om che ridiculous vanity to purchaſe a genealogy, and 
ty, Insver ſufficiently felt, till his diſgrace, how ſuper- 
nor fluous, unworthy, and contemptible is ſuch deceit. 


At laſt he ſaw what flattery till then had hidden, 
which was, that, except his ſon, every body knew 
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his birth, and laughed at his ſilly pretenfions. He 
wiſhed to undeceive Alphonſo, but could not re. 
ſolve to confeſs a falſity which muſt make him ap- 


pear ſo mean. 
He was in this mournful perplexity and filence 


when he was ſuddenly ſtaggered, and ſaw Al- 


phonſo reel; the colour forſook his cheeks, and 
he roſe; ſave yourſelf, my father, cri:d Al. 
phonſo, ſupport yourſelf on my arm, follow—— 


come ; 

So ſaying, he impetuouſly hurried, his father 
away; at the ſame inſtant, a thouſand confuſed 
cries were heard; they ran towards the ftair-caſe, 
and, as they ran, the floor opened beneath the feet 
of Alphonſo, who, that he might not drag his 
father down to deſtruction, quitted the arm of 
Don. Ramirez, inſtantly ſunk, and ſeemed buried 
in the ruins. 4 

Alphonſo had the good fortune, however, to be 
only {lightly wounded ; he roſe, and found himſelf 
in his father's cabinet: amongſt the rubbiſh which 
ſurrounded him, were two caſkets, one containing 
the jewels of his father, the other, the ſo much 
vaunted genealogy. Alphonſo did not heſitate: 
willing to ſave, amidſt this dreadful diſaſter, that 
which appeared to him moſt precious, he ſeized 
the box of titles, and fled into the -garden ; but, 
recollecting the danger of his father, was deter- 


mined, at the hazard of his life, again to enter 
5 the 
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che houſe, when he heard Don Ramirez calling 

Inim at the other end of the garden. 
| It was not without difficulty they rejoined each 
other; the earth on which they trod, like the ſea, 
: agitated by a violent tempeſt, roſe in mountains, 
I or ſunk in dreadful vallies, beneath Alphonſo's feet, 
Nis car was ſtruck by a ſubterranean ſound, like 
Die roaring of waves, furiouſly breaking upon the 
: ocks; he ſtaggered, fell, got up, and fell again, 
Had unable to keep upon his feet, crept on all fours, . 
ich great difficulty, towards his father. He ſaw 
Die earth open on all ſides, and forming gulphe, 
f hence iſſued fire and flame, which roſe and va- 
Wiſhed in the air; the heavens became dark, the 
Wale and livid lightning pierced through the black 
Wouds that covered them, the deep thunders 
Plled, and Alphonſo beheld the bolts of heaven 
Fady to fall on his head, and hell opening beneath 
Ws feet. 

Often when he imagined himſelf within a ſtep - 
his father, a new ſhock threw them at a diſe 
Ince; the ſweat ran down his face, his clothes 
d hair were covered with ſand and duſt: yet, 
nidſt the ſcene of horrors, he never abandoned 
dear caſket; he imagined Don Ramirez would 
eive it with tranſport: that idea ſuſtained his 
urage and his ſtrength, At laſt, he rejoined his 
her, who received him with open arms, though 
with 
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with an aching heart. Oh my father! cried Al. 
phonſo, look, I have ſaved the caſket, | 

The jewels! haſtily-interrupted Don Ramirez, 

No, no, replied Alphonſo, I knew better hoy 
to chuſe ; it is your genealogy. 

Don Ramirez, in dreadful conſternation, raiſel 
his eyes to heaven: I am juſtly puniſhed, ſaid he, 
for my ridiculous vanity. He could ſay no more, 
his tears interrupted his ſpeech. Alphonſo, tv 
much prepoſſeſſed and agitated to comprehend the 
meaning of theſe words, continued in his forma 
error, and thought only of ſaving his father. 
moment's calm left them time to conſider the 
mournful objects that ſurrounded them. 

They fat down oppoſite their palace, now hal 
deſtroyed : that magnificent palace built within 
the laſt ten years; that palace ſo new, ſo rich, 
admired, is now only a heap of ruins, He wh 
had beheld the bare walls, the mouldered column; 
the glaſsleſs windows, muſt have believed th: 
time alone could have produced ſo terrible a revo 
lution ! Ages ſeemed neceſſary to deſtroy a monu 
ment built with ſo much ſolidity, and yet the fea! 
ful deſtrution is the work of a few minutes! 
The garden too, that maſter-piece of art ai 
nature, is now an unmeaning chaos of duſt, mui 
and mouldered leaves. In the morning there u 
ſeen a ſuperb caſcade, where is it now? Ia t 
ver 
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Wcry ſpot where an artificial mount was raiſed, at 
& prodigious expence, gapes a dreadful gulph. 
WV hat «re become of the citron groves, the mar- 


now ble ſtatues, the vaſes of alabaſter and of porphyry t 
pn few velliges ſtill remain, a few broken frag- 

aiſel nents ; the reſt is ſwallowed up and loſt ! 
he, Don Ramirez looked at the ſurrounding diſſolu- 


Won; he was fitting near a little wood that had 
Pen beneath his own eyes; the trees are all torn 
Wop by the, roots, ſcattered here and there, buried 


wie the hand that planted them, are torn from 
e boſom of the earth, with as much eaſe and ra- 
s idity, as the verdure and yielding flowers that 
ew beneath their ſhade. ; : 
Oh! day of horrors ! cried Don Ramirez, aloud, 
{ſt labours, treaſures interred in this place of ter- 
rs; why did not I make a better uſe of the mo- 
y this building and this garden have coſt? But 
e earthquake is. abated (2), let us endeavour 
regain the ruins, let us ſave my diamonds, if 
ſible, 

So ſaying, he aroſe, and, at the ſame inſtant, a 
wand dieadſul ſhock extended him again upon 
e ground: the remaining walls tumbled, the 
bbiſh was ingulfed, and the palace diſappeared 
hirlwind, and cloud of ſmoke and duſt, roſe as 
ln vere at his feet; yet, amidſt this ſcene of de- 


vation, Don Ramirez perceived, a moment after, 
| a band 


extended in the mire: thoſe trees, deſtined to 
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a band of hardened wretches, bearing lighteq 
torches, and creeping towards the ruins of the 
palace, with an intent, before the laſt ſhock, ty 
pillage (3). 

Alphonſo wiſhed to puniſh foch unbridled vi 
lainy, and would have ruſhed upon them, hail 
not his father caught and retained him in his arms 
Oh! my ſon, ſaid Don Ramirez, bathing hin 
with a deluge of tears, let us fly. from this (cen 
of horrid deſtruction; we are near the banks fi 
the Tagus, let us ſeek ſhelter and ſafety on boa 
the ſhips. 

Alphonſo gave one arm to his father, held the 
caſket in the other, left the garden, and entere 
one of the public ſquares; the houſes were all | 
ruins, overthrown, or conſumed, by the flame 
of a general conflagration, After a thouſan 
fearful riſks, Don Ramirez and the young A 
phonſo, at laſt, found protection on board a veſl 
commanded by the brave and generous Fernand: 
The ſame Fernandes, who, formerly, had ſo mud 
cauſe to complain of Don Ramirez, but why 
in this time of public calamity, ſaw, only, in a 
ancient enemy, an unhappy man, to whom |i 
aſſiſtance was become neceſſary. He ran to Di 
Ramirez, embraced and conſoled him; for con 
paſſion in great minds is ſo forcible, and ſo delicit 
that it can ſoften woes the moſt cruel. In ti 
mean time, as Fernandes did not once bewail h 
ON 


J 
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nes own fituation, Don Ramirez queſtioned him con- 
the : erning it. You had, ſaid he, a great fortune, is 
0 Wt not all loſt in this dreadful day? 

My houſe at Liſbon is conſumed. 

The loſs is, no doubt, conſiderable. 


Vile 
had No; , the building was ſmall and ſimple. > 
_ Your jewels and diamonds; are they ſaved * 
him I had none. 
ſcene You had a garden. 
ks Ves; but far removed from Liſbon, where I 


boa paſſed the greateſt part of my time; it is in Alen- 
ejo (a), | 

d th I have heard of it, and hope to God the earth- 

ate guake has not ravaged that province, Is your 

a1 country-houſe a fine one? 

fame No; but it is convenient, 

waſan Have not you formed ſome advantageous eſta- 

g A bliſhments there ? | 

veſa Some ſatisfactory ones; a manufaQory, and a 

ande oſpital. (Don Ramirez ſighed.) 

muell 15 your manufactory profitable? 


Yes ; it gives ſubſiſtence to a number of work- 


ien, and defrays in part the expences at the hoſ- 
dital. 


We 
In 4 


zm | 

o Dill ſee you make a worthy uſe of your FOO 
rcon eaven preſerve it to you. It is, indeed, horrible, 
elicit 2, a | 
In ü {a) A province of Portugal, between the Tagus and the 


1 þ uadiana. Evora is the metropolis, 
rs to 


for the loſs of fortune, by the hope, that, in time 


formed a thouſand extravagant and Chimetici 
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to be ruined with a benevolent heart, and to be 
obliged to relinquiſh ſuch aL ſuch _ 
ous eſtabliſhments, 

One ſhould then find conſolation in the remem. 
brance of the good one had formerly done. 

Don Ramirez again heaved a profound ſigh, 
and bitterly regretted the uſe he had made of hi 
fortune; his eyes at laſt were opened; but too late, 
alas ! either for his glory or repoſe. 

Thus totally ruined, Don Ramirez receive 
from his ſovereign, thanks to the ſolicitations off 
the noble Fernandes, a ſmall penſion, though ſuf 
ficient to afford the means of ſubſiſtence, Wit 
this he determined to retire to the province oi 
Beira, whigher he departed with his ſon, and ſe. | 
tled in an obſcure but pleaſant retreat, on the 3 
agreeable banks of the Mondego; but, followed bl 
deep regret, and inceſſant recollection, he found 
not the tranquillity he ſought. 

Alphonſo, devoted to ambition, and nothin 
abated in preſumption and pride, conſoled himſel 


he ſhould eſtabliſh a more brilliant, and far mo 
ſolid one than what his father's had been, He 


projets, the abſurdity of which his ignoranc 
and vanity did not ſuffer him to perceive : it 
capable of reflefting and employing his time i 
a | uſeful and rational manner, he paſſed a great 
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dart of it in reading romances ; theſe.frivolous and 
dangerous books heated his imagination, and gave 


him falſe ideas of men and things. 
Not far from the retreat he inhabited was the 


Jamous Fountain of Love; a name it owed to two 


nfortunate lovers, who, in ancient times, often 


et on its brinks, drawn thither by an imprudent 
Paſſion. There it was that Don Pedro and the 
deautiful, the tender Ines, a thouſand times diſ- 


ourſed of their ſecret loves (a). Two antique 


ns a palm-trees overſhaded the Fountain, united to 


ach other by a flexible garland of vine branches 
ind ivy, The water riſes impetuouſly from a ma- 
eltic rock, returns in a caſcade, and forms, upon 
bed of ſhells, a large rivulet, which ſlowly winds, 
nd gently murmurs, among eternal verdures, 
hrubs of myrtle, of citron, and the Jaurel 
oſe. | ; 5 
Thither Alphonſo often went to read and rumi- 
ate. One morning, happening to go later than 
ordinary, he heard, as he drew near the Fountain, 
wo perſons ſpeaking in an unknown tongue: in 
dne of their voices Alphonſo found an inex- 
reſſible ſweetneſs, which wonderfully excited his 


{a) Such is the tradition. This fountain ſtill exiſts in 
Portugal, near the Mondego, and is called the Fountain of 
ove, Camoens, in his beautiful poem of the Luſiad, gives 
irth to this ſountain, from the tears which the nymphs of 
ac Mondego ſhed at the death of Ines. EP. 
6 | *  curiolity ; 
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curioſity ; he hid himſelf, with emotion, behind x 
myrtle buſh, through the branches of which he 
diſcovered an object moſt worthy of fixing hi 
attention: a young nymph, ſor ſo ſhe ſeemed, 
ſcarce fifteen, of the moſt perfect beauty, was 
fitting on the banks of the Fountain, beſice a man, WW 
who appeared to be her father; to him ſhe wa fi 
liſtening with the utmoſt attention, and, by her 
looks, it was evident he was reciting ſome intereſt. 
ing event, | 

As he proceeded, he often pointed to the pala. 
trees and the fountain, whence Aiphonſo ſuppoſed 
he was relating the hiſtory of the unhappy Ines 
The angelic liſtener had fixed her eyes upon the 
unknown relater, and kept | a profound ſilence; 
but, from the expreſſion of her countenance, her 
thoughts might eafily be divined; curioſity, fear, 
and pity, were ſucceſſively painted in her eyes; 
and with ſo much energy, that Alphonſo imagine 


himſelf was hearing a tale that ſhe was telling e! 
he ſaw her tears, and wept with her the death dd 
Ines. Preſently her eyes became ſuddenly 0), ber 
her cheeks pale, and terror and indignation ſuc" k 
ceeded to pity, Alphonſo ſhuddered in ſympathy mer 
deteſting the exceſs to which paſſion, and a deli © 
of vengeance, had carried the unfortunate Doi *"d 
Pedro. | hea 

The hiſtory of Ines is ended, and yet the ſtrange . h 
VO] 


continues ſpeaking ; no doubt he is making pi! 
dent 
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dent reflections on the danger of the paſſions, and 
on the criminal and fatal imprudence of a young 
woman, who, without the conſent of her parents, 
dared to chuſe for and diſpoſe of herſelf, 

The beauteous hearer ran to the arms of the 
ranger, with all the expreſſion of the ſtrongeſt ſen- 
ſibility : then, turning her gliſtening eyes towards 
that Fountain, which had formerly been a witneſs 
of the indiſcreet vows. of love, ſhe ſighed, fell on 
der knees, raifed her claſped and eager hands to 
heaven, and ſeemed to promiſe the author of her 
ays an eternal obedience; her beauty, in that atti - 
ude, had ſomething celeſtial and angelic. 

Alphonſo could not contain his ecſtatic tranſ- 
ports ; an exclamation eſcaped aloud, and, fearing 
o be diſcovered, he haſtily fled from his hiding- 
lace, full of the idea of what he had ſeen, He 
ollowed the firſt path he found, but, preſently, - 
waking from his dream, again returned towards 
e Fountain, The beauteous ſtranger was gone, 
d Alphonſo contemplated with grief the place 
bere ſhe had ſat, and thought he ſtill ſaw her on 
er knees before her father. The next moment he 
members her abſence, his heart is oppreſſed, his 
yes filled with tears, he is plunged into a pro- 
und and melancholy meditation, when ſuddenly 
hears a cry of terror, which pierces him to the 
ry heart. 

FO. the i: 1 He 


ange 


| pru 
dell 


It is the ſtranger, alone, pale, diſhevelled, and 


in ſafety, bleſſing God and her deliverer. At the 


the paſſage was narrow, he was in full ſpeed, | 


vine. The ſtranger ſeized the advantage of yy me 
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He runs, he flies; but what does he behold ! 


flying from a mad bull that purſues her. Alphonſo 
darts towards her, ſeizes her in his arms, and bears 
her off, at the very moment, when, overcome by 
the exceſs of fear, ſhe was fallen, not ten paces 
from the furious animal. 0 

Alphonſo, charged with a burthen ſo precious, 
rapidly turns aſide behind the palm-trees of the 
Fountain, and bears her ſenſeleſs in his arms in 
ſafety upon a high rock, 

Here he 3 the father of the ſtranger, 
running wild, and, as ſoon as he faw his daughter 


ſame inſtant the bull returned, and bent his courſe 
towards the father, who had not time to avoid 


him, or mount the rock. In vain did Alphoninn# v 
ſtill hold his ſenſeleſs prize in one arm, and exten M 
the other towards her father; the latter cried alouWny h 
to him in Portugueſe, not to abandon his daughe T. 
on that dangerous ſummit, and ran himſelf imm atio. 
diately behind one of the largeſt of the palm - tre Ad 
of the fountain. | Th. 

The bull endeavoured to paſs between then Oh, 


body became fixed between the tree, and his he 
and horns entangled in feſtoons of the ivy and t 


e go 


moment, drew an etwee caſe from his pock 
Opel 
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opened it, took out a pin, and ran it in the back 
of the bull; but how great was the ſurprize of 
Alphonſo, when he heard the bull bellow dread- 
fully, ſaw him drop, ſtruggle to riſe, again fall 
down, and, after a few vain efforts expire! 

Nay now, but ſure, cried all the children at 
once, that is not poſſible. 
| Pardon me, ſaid Madam de Clémire, but it is. 
| What, mamma! cried Caroline; a bull killed 
by the prick of a pin! | 

Yes, my dear ; it is very true, 

Then I hope you will not ſay, ſaid Pulcheria, I 
was ſo very wrong to ry, when the roſe-thorns 
pricked my fingers. 

That thorn was not quite ſo dangerous as the 
din of the ſtranger, 

Was it very long, mamma ? 

Much ſhorter than the pins with which I pin'on 
y hat. 

This ſeems incredible. Shall we find the expla- 
ation of this prodigy in your notes? 

Aſſuredly. 

That will be very curious. 

Oh, I have many other things, far more aſtoniſh- 
g to tell you yet. 

It is a delightful ſtory: do, dear mamma, have 
e goodneſs to go on; we will not interrupt you 
1y more, | 


E 2 Alphonſo, 
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while the ftranger aſcended the rock, and took his 


| Purſuing her; that he ran after her with, all hi 


Alphonſo, continued Madame de Clemire, was 
not leſs ſurpriſed than you are, at the ſudden death 
of the bull; amazement rendered him motionleſs, 


daughter in' his arms, juſt as ſhe began to recover 
the uſe of her ſenſes and look around. ' Alphonſo 
was not an unfeeling witneſs of the pure joy tel- 
tified by the father and daughter ; the latter did not 
underſtand Portugueſe, therefore could not thank 
Alphonſo ; but ſhe related to her father, in a few 
words, the dreadful danger from which ſhe had 
been delivered. 


The ſtranger teſtified a lively ſenſe of gratitude : 
towards the generous protector of his dear Dalinda, 0 
for that was the name of his lovely daughter; and, h; 
while he ſpoke, Dalinda caſt a tender glance at F 
Alphonſo, ſtill more expreſſive than the thanks of hi 
her father, Alphonſo, penetrated and enraptured, = 
endeavoured to prolong a converſation ſo ſweet, He 
by queſtioning the ſtranger, concerning the man- let 
ner in which he had been ſeparated from his * 
daughter; he replied that he had been culling like 
ſimples; that Dalinda, occupied after the ſame AU 


manner, was at ſome. diſtance” from him, but not 
out of ſight; that, lifting up his head, he had ſeen 
her running with incredible ſwiftneſs ; that ſhe ha 
already got above ſix hundred yards from hin 
and that at the ſame moment he perceived the bil 


pow: 
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power, but had ſtumbled over the ſtump of an old 


tree and fallen. 

Having finiſhed this recital, Alphonſo aſked if 
he intended to ſtay long in Portugal? No, anſwered 
the ſtranger, we ſet off immediately for Spain, be- 
ing defirous of ſeeing as much of that kingdom as 
poſſible, This intelligence threw Alphonſo into 
the utmoſt conſternation ! He hung down his head, 
and was mournfully ſilent ; the ſtranger, after again 
repeating his thanks and gratitude in the moſt af- 
fectionate terms, roſe, took his leave, and diſap- 
peared with Dalinda. 

Alphonſo remained, ſome time, petrified, and 
ſcarcely ſeeming to breathe; at laſt, coming to 
himſelf, he flarted impetuouſly from the Fountain, 
and flew to find the ftranger once again, to aſk 
him a thouſand queſtions, and, eſpecially, to en- 
quire what was his name, and what his country, 
He wondered how it was poſſible he could have 
let him depart without firſt gaining ſuch in- 
tereſting information. He ran here and there, 


like a madman, but all his ſearches were in 


Vain, 

Overcome with fatigue and deſpair, he returned 
once more to the Fountain, As he drew near, 
he ſaw ſomething ſhining in the path, and, ap- 
proaching, found it was a large blue ribbon em- 
broidered with gold; his heart beat, he knew 'it 
to be the faſh of Dalinda. It was in that very 
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place that Dalinda, overcome with terror, had 
fallen ſenſeleſs; and there it was that Alphonſo, 
railing her in his arms, had untied the ribbon that 
girded her waiſt. 

Alphonſo, affeted, flooped, with tranſport and 
reſpe&, to take up a ribbon ſo precious; the ſaſh 
of Dalinda was the ceſtus of innocence, and the 
girdle of the graces, He ſighed, and vowed for 
ever to preſerve a pledge ſo dear to his heart, which 
he had thus acquired by chance. In the mean 
time, the hours glided away, Alphonſo could not 
tear himſelf from the Fountain; and night and 
darkneſs had ſurpriſed him, fill plunged in his re. 
verie, if Don Ramirez had not come to ſearch for ! 


him himſelf, | I 
Don Ramirez had never taken any part in his t 
ſon's education; had never aſked, nor ever poſ- " 
ſeſſed his confidence. Alphonſo did not mention h 
his adventure to him; but, on the contrary, care- th 
fully concealed the thoughts and emotions of his di 
ſoul. Devoted to the romantic ideas which ſeduced 
his imagination, he had only one pleaſure, that of ſo 
paſſing his hours at the Fountain, where he fir ap 
beheld Dalinda; there every thing recalled the by 
object, which reaſon ought to have eraſed from his thy 
memory; here Dalinda, at the knees of her father, the 
was retraced in his fancy ; here, in his fixed thought, 0 
ſhe {till lived in all her bloom of beauty, adorned inſ 


with every charm of innocence and virtue; neat 
this 
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this ſhrubbery, Dalinda owed to him her life ; upon 
that rock ſhe opened her eyes, and caſt a look of 
ſweet thankfuineſs upon Alphonſo ; beneath theſe 
palm-trees did ſhe fit, and that clear water once re- 
flocted her ſeraphic form. 

Thus did Alphonſo conſume his days, in vain 
regret, upon the dangerous brink of this fatal 
ſpring. Such does fable paint the wretched Nar- 
ciſſus, a feeble victim of inſenſate love; and fo did 
Alphonſo, pale, dejected, without force, without 
courage, fix his eyes, drowned in his tears, upon 
the Fountain of Love. The echoes of this ſolitary 
place, which anciently ſo often reſounded with the 
name of Ines, repeat at preſent only that of Da- 
linda. Dalinda is carved upon every tree, even on 
the very palm- trees, on which formerly Ines alone 
was read. Alphonſo ſung to his guittar the verſes 
he had written on Dalinda, and engraved upon 
the rocks the rhymes that love and melancholy - 
dictated. a 

Theſe romantic follies totally occupied him for 
ſome time: but, as the pleaſures which reaſan diſ- 
approves are never durable, his imagination cooled 
by degrees, and weariſome diſguſt ſucceeded en- 
thuſiaſm ; his ſongs and complaints began to ceaſe, 
the echoes of the Fountain became mute, and the 
trees, the ſtreams, and verdure, no longer could 
inſpire him with poetry and profound reveries. 
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Don Ramirez obſerved the alteration of body 
and mind which had happened to his ſon; he queſ- 
tioned him, and Alphonſo confeſſed himſelf diſſa- 
tisfied and conſumed with ennuz. He had not for. 


' gotten, that the ſtranger told him he ſhould remain 


ſome time in Spain; and Alphonſo added, he ar- 
dently. defired to trayel through, and become ac- 
quainted with, that country, Don Ramirez, who, 
for his own part, had none of thoſe reſources in 
himſelf, which make men fond of ſolitude, gladly 
ſeized this propoſition, and two days after they 
departed for Spain. After traverſing the province 


of Tralos-Montes, they entered Spain by Galicia; 


they then travelled through the northern part of 
Spain, the Aſturias, Biſcaye, Navarre, Arragon, 
and arrived at laſt in Catalonia (4). 

Alphonſo's paſhon for Dalinda was rekindled by 
this voyage; the hope and the deſire of once more 
finding her acquired new force from thoughts 
which an enthuſiaſtic imagination had at firf 
produced, He was impatient to arrive at Ma- 
drid, thinking he could not fail to meet her in 
this metropolis, but Don Ramirez would abſo- 
lutely remain ſome time in Catalonia, in order to 
viſit the famous Mont-Serrat; this mountain, 
compoſed of ſteep rocks, is ſo high that, when 


arrived on it's ſummit, the neighbouring moun- 


tains that ſurround it ſeem ſo diminiſhed as to 
lo:k 
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look little more than mole-hills; and the views 


from thence are the moſt majeſtic and extenſive 
poſſible (a). | 

At the foot of one of theſe ſolitary rocks is an 
antique monaſtery . ** But the moſt intereſt- 
« ing part of the mountain is the deſert, in which 
« are ſeveral hermitages, affecting aſylums in the 
eyes of true philoſophy ; each of theſe retreats 
„contain a chapel), a cell, a ſmall garden, and a 
« well, dug in the rock, The Hermits, who in- 
© habit them, are moſt of them gentlemen, Who, 
« diſguſted with the world, come to this place of 
& tranquillity and reſt, and give themſelves. up en- 
« tirely to meditation c).“ 

At break of day, Don Ramirez and his ſon be- 
gan to aſcend Mont-Serrat; the aſpet of the 
mountain, might well have made them renounce 
their deſign; it's prodigious elevation, and the 
enormous and craggy rocks, which projected on 
every ſide, promiſed no agreeable walk; but, in 
traverſing theſe menacing ſteeps, delicious vallies, 


{a) It is ſaid you may ſee the iſlands of Majorca and Mi- 
norca from this place, which are more than fixty leagues diſ- 
tant. See Nouveau Voyage en Fſpagne, Tom. I. 


% Saint Ignatius there devoted himſelf to penance; 
and, there, formed the defign ,of founding. the Society of: 
Jeſuits, 


{cs} See the. work laſt cited, Tom. I. | 
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meadows, enamelled with a thouſand flowery, 
thickets formed by the ſimple hand of nature, and 
caſcades, which throw themſelves from the white 
and ſtony ridges with animating tumult, give a 
thouſand varieties, and embelliſh this ſolitude, 
which 1s become the fortunate refuge of peace and 
virtue (5). | | 
Don Ramirez, on entering the deſert, met one 
of theſe Hermits, reading as he walked, He was 
ſtruck by his noble and venerable figure; he paſſed 
near them, and, as Don Ramirez was ſpeaking 
with his ſon, the Hermit, hearing the Portugueſe 
tongue, took his eyes from his book, and ap- 
proached the ſtrangers. He told Don Ramirez 
how happy he was, once more, to meet a country- 
man, and invited them both to reſt, a while, in his 


hermitage. The propofition was gratefully ac- 

cepted, and the venerable Recluſe brought them 
vegetables and fruit, y 

After the repaſt, Alphonſo, deſitous of continu 
ing his walk, left them, telling his father he would a 
wait for him in the deſert, The old man led Don J 
Ramirez to his garden; and, there they ſat them- 
l 


ſeſues down, beſide a gentle water-fall, upon a rock, 
over-grown with moſs, . 

Don Ramirez, then addrefling himſelf to the 
Herm't, ſaid, what revolution, what cruel reverſe 
of fortune, my father, can have torn you from out 
native couutry, and fixed you in this deſert ? It is 

. caly 
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eaſy to ſee, by your manners, you were not born 
to end your days in a wilderneſs like this, 

No, replied the Hermit, it has been my misfor- 
tune to know the world, and the Court, 

Theſe words inſpired Don Ramirez with the 
moſt ardent curiolity, which the Hermit conſented 
to ſatisfy. 

It imports you but little, faid he, to know my 
name: I have been twelve years an inhabitant of 
this mountain. By this time they believe in Por- 
tugal that I am dead, I have devoted myſelf to 
oblivion, therefore, I will not ſpeak of my family, 
but, in as few words as poſſible, relate my deplorable 
ſtory. | 

Madame de Clemire was continuing to read, 
but the Baronneſs gave the ſignal of retreat; in 
vain were ſeveral voices, at once, heard, entreating 
for one quarter of an hour more; the rule was 
abſolute. 

The following evening, Madame de Clemire 
again opened her manuſcript, and ſaid, we left off 
yeſterday where the Hermit was going to recount 
his hiſtory. Don Ramirez liflened ; the —_— 
ſighed, and thus he ſaid : 

« My family is one of the moſt ancient in all 
« Portugal, 1 received a good education, in- 
& herited a tolerable fortune, and, by my ſucceſs 
© in war, obtained the eſteem and benefactions of 
% my- Sovereign, married a woman whom 1 

E 6 „ loved, 
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© loved, became a father, and, of courſe, became 
e happy. | ; 
Such was my ſituation when the late King 
„ died. This event deprived me of a beloved 
© maſter, a protector, and a father; for, to a 
& faithful ſubject, a good King is all theſe, I re. 
& tired from Court, to an eſtate in the country, 
„and dedicated my time ſolely to the education 
% of my ſon. This ſon, the object of a moſt 
& tender affection, was ſuperior even to my 
& hopes, | | 
&« As ſoon as he was of an age proper to ap- 
& pear at Court, I entruſted him to the care of a 
« relation, ſent him to Liſbon, and remained in 
« my country ſolitude, I was now, for the firſt 
<« time, ſeparated from my ſon, and, yet, never was 
% happier. I imagined his future ſucceſs, and 
& indulged the ſondeſt hopes of his riſing fame. 
Hope, though the moſt uncertain, the 
% moſt deceitful, is, yet, perhaps, the greateſt of 
bleflings, and which the heart of a father, only, 
© can properly eſtimate, When our own in- 
e tereſt produces the flattering illuſion, it is mo- 
& derated, enfeebled, or, perhaps, diſpelled by 
&© fear; but what father ever yet preſcribed 
“ bounds to the hopes he conceived of his ſon ? 
% Alas! I thought to have beheld ſome of mine 


& realized! 


« My 
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& My ſon ſet out with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs, 
« His name, his family, my ſervices, which his 
« preſence brought again to remembrance, but, 
« eſpecially, his underſtanding,” good temper, and 
| «© accompliſhments, obtained that reſpect at Court, 
« which the jealouſy of courtiers looked upon as 
the beginning of favour, 

«© He ſaw a young lady of Liſbon, who, in 
&« addition to perſonal attraction, talents, and 
« yirtue, was of a noble family and large fortune, 
„% My fon aſpired to her hand, I approved his 
« choice, and this attachment, authorized by my 
« approbation, fixed the ſhort deſtiny of his life, 
Her parents conſented to an union, by which his 
« happineſs would be enſured, but, on condition, 
te that he obtained a place at Court. My ſon aſked 
« a place, and he was promiſed one 1n three months; 
« it was only required he ſhould keep his ſucceſs a 
« ſecret, for reaſons afligned, till the moment of 
actual poſſeſſion; with permiſſion, however, to 
„inform the parents of his miſtreſs of the event, 
- which he inftantly did. | 
bs « He was, accordingly, preſented to the young 
lady as her future huſband, and ſhe, at this inter- 
© view, thus authoriſed, confeſſed an affection for 
him which crowned his felicity, 

© As the marriage was, of courſe, deferred till 
the period when he ſhould be in actual enjoy- 
ment of his promiſed place, he tore himſelf 
6 from 
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& from Liſbon, and came to tell me all his hap. 
“ pineſs. I had then the pleaſure to hold in my 
„arms, and preſs to my boſom, the child whom 
&« I ſo dearly loved, and whom I conſidered as at 
« the ſummit of all his wiſhes. Alas! while ! 
“ ſuppoſed myſelf the moſt fortunate of fathers, 
« a Barbarian, a Monſter, was forming the black 
* plot, which at once deprived me. of wife and 
6 ſon. 

„ My ſon's natural candour prevented him 
& from ſuſpecting the probity of a traitor who 
«© only wiſhed his confidence that he might ruin 
4 him with greater certainty. This wretch, who 
© had been dragged from obſcurity by the caprice 
© of his Sovereign, imagined he beheld in him: 
& dangerous rival; but, diſſembling his jealouly, 
« he ſought, and ſoon obtained, the friendſhip of 
ci the unſuſpecting youth.“ 

Don Ramirez was greatly diſturbed at this par 
of the Hermit's recital, but the old man perceived 
not his emetion, and continued his ſtory, 

« When my ſon ſolicited the place of which 
4e he was deſirous he truſted the ſecret to that 
& abominable man; who, not having, juſt at that 
« inſtant, the power to injure him, pretended to 
& ſecond his requeſt, and participate his joy ; but 
& the abſence of my ſon gave him an opportunity 
ce to exerciſe his fiend-like malignancy, He knen 


„ his own aſcendancy | over the King; he calum 
5 66 njated 


cc 
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« niated my ſon, and inſpired a young and in- 
« experienced Prince with falſe feats; the gift 
« was revoked, the place given to a creature of 
« this unworthy favourite, and my ſon exiled the 
Court. By his Majeſty's order, I was firſt in- 
« formed of this terrible calamity, which forbad 
© my ſon to quit his country-ſeat; and my ſon, 
« at the ſame time, received a letter from the 


« words: 

& You have moſt unworthily deceived us; we 
& know, from the beſt authority, the place now 
« diſpoſed of, was never promiſed you; forget, 
&« therefore, the name of one, who will never for- 
« give herſelf for having once eſteemed you. 

« After having read this fatal billet, my ſor 

ei «© exclaimed, Thus, then, I have loſt the woman I 

« loved, and am diſhonoured! In ſaying this, his 
20 © knees knocked violently together, the blood for- 
vel book his face, and he dropped into my arms, 
« He was taken to bed, whence he never roſe; a 
violent fever for ever deprived me of him, in leſs 
„ than a week. Oh horrible remembrance ! Oh 
& moſt unfortunate father ! 

„% His unhappy mother, a witneſs of the vio- 
« Jent emotions of her ſon, ſeemed equally ſtruck ; 
« her reaſon became diſordered, in a few hours 
© ſhe loſt the * of it, yet appeared ſenſible of her 
«« afflictions, 


„young lady he loved, which contained theſe fe vy 
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e fallen upon me! deign, at leaſt, from the bot- 


e me, deign to hear the cries of my deſpair! 
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& afflitions, and, at laſt, a victim to maternal love 
4 ſunk into the ſame grave with her ſon, 

«© Condemned to live, I ſupported life only by 
* the hope of vengeance. Oh thou! cried I, So- 
c vereign Arbiter of the fate of miſerable mor. 
* tals! Being Supreme! whoſe heavy hand haz 


& tom of that abyſs in which thy wrath has plunged 


&© The voice of the oppreſſed can reach thee, and 
£ never haſt thou rejected his prayer. I aſpire not 
& to happineſs, that is for ever loſt; *tis ven. 
& geance I aſk, *tis juſtice I implore. May the 
c perfidious wretch, whoſe infernal arts have rob- 
ce bed me of my wife and ſon, loſe, at once, fortune 
© and favour. He is a father; let him weep bit. 
& terneſs, like me, and may he, above all, be un- 
ce happy in his ſon !” : 

The Hermit ſtopped, he ſaw Don Ramies 15 
look wildly round, and riſe from his ſeat, You 
tremble, ſaid he; my exceſs of hatred, and deſire 
of revenge, has made you afraid of hearing the re- | 
mainder of my ſtory ; but fear not, I have nothing | 
farther of tragic to tell. Heaven converted my ww 
heart; I ſoon abhorred the revenge which. religion 
condemns, | 

Don Ramirez again moved, without anſwer- 


ing; and, after a few minutes, aſtoniſhment and 
terror 
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terror made him motionleſs; then, ſudden!y ſtarting 
Where am I! cried he; in what aſylum! 

What is the meaning, fir, ſaid the Hermit, of 
that fearful agitation in which I ſee you ? What 
imprudence have I been guilty of? Is my perſecu- 
tor known to you? Is he your friend? 

This Perſecutor ! this Barbarian ! this * 
was Ramirez! 

It was, fir, I confeſs it; he was the author of - 
all my miſery. 

This Ramirez! this 

Repeat not that dreadful name, fi; I ſhudder 

when I hear it. N 
Onhappy Alvarez! Learn, at leaſt, heaven has 
puniſhed your enemy, 

What ſay you ? Does he no longer govern Por- 
tugal ? 

Ruined, ſtripped, without relations, without 
friends, he has little left but vain regret, and never 
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ou 
ending remorſe. 

1 Does he ſuffer! I am ſorry ! 
2 


Sorry! Is it poſſible? 

Doubt it not. But wherefore do you weep, fir? 
What ray of light breaks upon my mind? Oh 
God! Can it be? 

Yes !—-l am that wretch, cried Don Ram 
ez, caſting himſelf at the Hermit's feet, who, 
Penetrated with involuntary horror, drew back. 


a! reverend father, continued Don Ramirez, 
falling 


in 
ror 
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falling on his knees, and ſeizing his veſt, Stop, 
hear me, holy man! I own I have menited thy 
hatred; no words can expreſs the horror with 
which my preſence ought to inſpire thee, but re. 
member I now am unfortunate, And yet I have 
a ſon, who might conſole, might——Oh ! ceaſe, 
holy father! to curle me! Ceaſe to pray my (on 
may make me more miſerable |! 
Oh God! cried the Hermit ; Don abe in 
this place! beneath this poor roof! a ſuppliant a 
my feet, and giving me the ſacred title of father! 
a title, formerly, my gredteſt glory and my bliſs! ; 
title which he robbed me of !——Yet——fer 
nothing, ſaid he, caſting a look of compaſſion a 
Don Ramirez; I again repeat it, hatred has los 
been baniſhed this boſom. Thou calleſt thyſl 
unhappy ; complaineſt of fortune! Art thou pet- 
ſecuted? Art thou proſcribed ? Speak———Thi 
grotto ſhall become thy place of refuge ; in pat 
taking it with thee, I ſhall obſerve the holy rites dr: 
hoſpitality. Fear no unworthy reproaches; if ny 
ſuccour be neceſſary to thee, thou ſhalt find in m 
only the father and the friend, 

Oh! greatneſs of ſoul, which confounds me 
exclaimed Don Ramirez. Can man, then, elevat 
his ſoul to ſo ſublime a degree of virtue? 

No, Ramirez, anſwered the Hermit; ſeek 10 
for that generoſity, in the heart of man, which nc: 


not in nature; admire not the feeble Alvare 
* 
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but acknowledge, and adore, the high hand of 


heaven. 

Thus ſaying, he held out his arms, and advanced 
to embrace Don Ramirez, whoſe- tears bedewed 
the boſom of the virtuous man; that boſom, which 
formerly he had ſo cruelly torn. | 

A quarter of an hour after this reconciliation, 
Alphonſo returned to the Hermitage. Don Rami- 
rez took his leave of the Hermit, and quitted the 
mountain, bearing with him remorſe the moſt 
grievous, and apprehenſions the moſt fearful 5 he 
could not remove from his mind the malediction 
o ſolemnly pronounced againſt him by Alvarez; 
e ſa its effect already in the loſs of his fortune; 
and, notwithſtanding the generous pardon he had 


el received, he felt himſelf tco guilty not to dread the 
per rath of heaven, and it's juſtice towards the in- 
Thi ured Alvarez. Alas ! cried Ramirez, in his 


height of anguiſh, he remitted vengeance to the 
arm of God ! -Such vengeance muſt be terrible ! 
Oh my ſon ! thou art to become the inftrument of 
y puniſhment ; Alphonſo muſt chaſtiſe his fas 
her; he is the avenger of Alvarez! 

Full of theſe melancholy thoughts, Don Rami» 
ez became abſent, filent, and gloomy; often as 
e looked at his ſon would the tears ruſh to his 
yes: a vague dread would come over him, and an 
Wncxplicable terror ſeize his heart. He no longer 
elt the happineſs of being a father. 


art? 


They 
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They left Catalonia, aſter having viſited Tarr. 
gona and Tortoſa (6), and went to Madrid, when 
Alphonſo vainly hoped, once more, to meet Dalinda 
He learnt, however, from the deſcription he gave d 

her, ſhe had been there; that her father was a Swede, 
his name Theliſmar; that he intended to remain 
ſome time in Spain, and that he had then taken 
the route to Grenada. 

This intelligence, which he had been careful t 
procure, unknown to. his father, gave him an ardent 
defire to go to Grenada; and Don Ramirez, who 
every where carried his. inquietude with him, rev 


* 


dily conſented to leave Madrid ſooner than he ! 

intended. f 

They went firſt to Toledo, where they ſaw ty 

Alcazar, or ancient Mooriſh Palace (a); the u of 

chitecture of which is a mixture of the Roman. 

Gothic, and Moriſcan. What they moſt admire 

in this palace, was a hoſpital, for the poor of tl# , 

if City and it's environs, eſtabiiſhed by the Archbiſho;.. 

. of Toledo. This hoſpital contains manufaQoric: o 

Hh and drawing- ſchools. They educate about Ho 

tf hundred children, to whom they give a habit ofen 

iſ 'bour, and a love of virtue, Old men and women, TR 

0 3 3 ; | p 

i likewiſe, find an aſylum tn this ancient palace, tha en 
"up conſecrated by religion to ſuffering humanity. (7). 

Wd LES 740 

„ {a) There is alſo an Alcazar, or Moriſcan Palace, at er 

4 ville, but not ſo beautiful as that of Toledo. — 


Aft 


—————— — 
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Aſter a ſhort ſtay at Toledo, our travellers 
ent to Cordova, in their route to which they 
roſſed the Sierra-Morena (a), a wild and uncul- 
vated tract of land, which the active and bene- 
cent genius of an individual (8), has fince 
metamorphoſed into an habitable and agreeable” 
ountry. | | | 
Cordova is built upon the borders of the Gua- 
alquivir, and is overlooked by a chain of moun- 
zins, continually covered with verdure, which 
re a part of the Sierra-Morena. This city, for- 
nerly ſo famous, retains little of it's ancient gran- 
eur, except a large extent of ruins, and a ſuperb» 
HJoſque, built by Abderama (q). 
Don Ramirez ſtaid three days at Cordova, and 
ontinued his journey. Alphonſo ſaw not the walls 
pf Grenada without emotion (10); he flattered 
bimſelf he ſhould find Dalinda in that city, but 
e did not long preſerve that hope. Notwithſtand- 
g the cares of love, he was forcibly ſtruck with 
he delightful ſituation of Grenada, the beauty of 
Vs buildings (11), and the antique and curious 
monuments, the remains of which, at every ſtep, 
ecall the remembrance of Mooriſh magnificence. 
alphonſo viſited, with rapture, the Alhambra, and 
zeneralif, and amuſed himſelf in places full of 


Tra 
nen 
nds. 


e of 


nan 


{a) A long chain of mountains, ſo called, for that, being 
overed over with roſemary, holly, and other ever-greens, it 
ppears black at a diftance, 


1 
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inſcriptions and verſes, which retraced to his me. 
mory the ancient gallantry of Grenada's Kings, 
the misfortunes of the Abencerages, the perſecu- 
tions and triumphs of a virtuous Queen (12), and 
all the marvellous adventures with which hiſtory 
and romance abound. 

Alphonſo, however, more and more uneaſy 
about Dalinda and her father, ſoon learnt they had 
left Grenada, almoſt a fortnight, and were gone to 
Cadiz; and that they talked of ſtaying there ſix 
weeks, and, afterwards, of embarking for the coalt 
of Africa, This news afflicted him much; he en. 
deavoured not to perſuade his father to go thither, 
for Don Ramirez had declared. Grenada ſhould be 
the laſt place he would wander to, and that he 
would afterwards return to Portugal. 

The deſire of travelling, of finding Dalinda, the 
hope of making a great fortune, ambition, love, 
and, eſpecially, pride, idleneſs, and curioſity, in- 
ſpired the culpable Alphonſo with the imprudent 
and cruel reſolution of ſecretly flying to Cadiz, and 
abandoning his father, He felt great uneaſineſs in 
coming to this determination, but he ſuppreſſed 
ſuch ſalutary remorſe, which he could not help feel 
ing, and employed all his powers to find ſpeciou 
reaſons that might excuſe, and even dignify this 
ciiminal act. 

My father, ſaid he, has loſt his fortune; he has 
only a ſmall penſion, not ſufficient for both of us; 

in 
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in taking half his expence away, 1 ſhall double his 
income, I feel I am a charge to him; I even 
perceive my company 1s not ſo agreeable to him as 
formerly; he is become penſive and filent, my 
converſation fatigues, and my preſence lays him 
under reſtraint, Beſides, in ſeeking to diſtinguiſh 
myſelf, and emerge from obſcurity, is it not for 
him I labour ? If I can procure wealth, to him ſhall 
it be dedicated, My abſence may give him ſome 
uneaſineſs, for a time, but my return will enſure 
his felicity. | 

Such were the reflections of Alphonſo, who 
er, shed, while thus he reaſoned, and his cheeks 
bel vere bedewed with tears. Had he conſulted his 
be heart, duty, honour, and reaſon would ſoon have 
reſumed their functions; but he endeavoured to 
deceive himſelf, and he ſucceeded ; without the 
power, however, of totally ſtifling the voice of 
onſcience. | | 


lent He had taken care to ſeduce one of the ſervants 
aud into his deſign, and had conſulted with him on the 
in veans of flight. It was agreed that Alphonſo 


ſhould go off in the evening; that the ſervant 
hould wait for him, at the city gate, with two 
orſes, on which they ſhould ride, without ſtopping, 
vs far as Loxe, to which place the ſervant knew 

he road, | 
Alphonſo had no money. Certain jewels, which 
ie happened to have about him en the day 
5 of 
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of the earthquake, had been ſaved, all of which 
his father fold, except two diamond rings, which 
he had given his ſon. One of theſe Alphonſo 
privately ſold for four hundred piaſtres (about 
ſeventy guineas) which he thought a ſum 
ſufficient to make the tour of the world, if he 
pleaſed, 

On the day fixed for his flight, he pretended a vio 
lent head-ache, in order to conceal his own anxie- 
ty, and induce Don Ramirez to go betimes to 
bed. Aceordingly, about eight o'clock, his father 
retired, Alphonſo's heart was ready to burſt, when 
he bade him good night, and he ran, and ſhut him- 
ſelf in his chamber, whither he was purſued by his 
remorſe, | 

Bathed in tears, he wrote to his father, to inform 
him of the motive of his flight, without men- lig 
tioning what route he ſhould take, or his paſſion Mof 
for Dalinda. He ſealed the letter, and left it on le. 
the table, that his father might find it on the 
morrow ; then, wrapping himſelf in a country- 
man's cloak, he put on thick-ſoled clouted ſhoes, 
took a ſtaff in his hand, with his purſe, and 2 
pocket-book that contained his other ring, and 
Dalinda's ſaſh, properly concealed, opened a win- 
dow, leaped into a court-yard, and went out of 
a private door, of which he had procured the key. 


He paſſed haſtily along the ftreets, got throug! 
| | | X | the 


* 


the city gate by means of his country diſguiſe, 
found his ſervant waiting, a little way out of town, 


ceeded towards Cadiz, 

The darkneſs of the night would not permit him 
to travel as faſt as he wiſhed, while the fear of be- 
ing purſued, the grief of leaving his father, his in- 
quietude, remorſe, and repentance, all ſtung him 
to the heart, and inſpired him with a certain in- 
ſurmountable terror, which was doubly increaſed 
by the blackneſs of the night, | 

He had quitted Grenada about two hours, when 
he was awakened from his gloomy reverie by a 
moſt ſurpriſing phænomenon: ſurrounded as it 
were by the thick, the profound obſcurity of 
night, darkneſs in an inſtant diſappeared, and 


101 
oa beld a globe of bright and ſhining fire in the hea- 
the! Nvens, precipitating itſelf ſomewhat horizontally 


towards earth, and augmenting as it fell. It exhi- 
bited a thouſand dazzling colours, and left a long 
rain of light that marked its path in the atmoſ- 
phere. Having traverſed a part of the horizon, 
t began to riſe again by degrees, and ſhot forth 
dn all ſides ſparks, and blazing ſheaves, . that 
cemed like vaſt artificial fire-works. At length, 
he enormous ball opened, and ſent forth two 
VOL, 11. * kind 
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mounted his horſe, followed his guide, and pro- 


light, the moſt radiant, dazzled the aſtoniſhed eyes 
of Alphonſo. He raiſed: his head amazed, and be- 


doubled, he incteaſed- his pace to get rid of his 
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kind of volcanos, which formed themſelves into 
two prodigious rainbows, the one of which vaniſh- 
ed in the north, the other in the ſouth; the hery 
globe became extinct, and the moſt impenetrable 
darkneſs 4nſtantly ſucceeded to gleaming light the 
moſt fervent (13). 

Alphonſo was forcibly and irrefiſtibly alarmed 
by this prodigy. All uncommon accidents are 
il! omens to a troubled conſcience. This was 
highly ſo to him; his grief and doubts were 


fears, and galloped the reſt of the night without 
ſtoppiag. 

At day-break his Valet perceived they had loft 
their way, and had ſtruck into a croſs road, 
Alphonſo looked round, and ſaw a barren moun- in 
tainous country covered with rocks, Unable to Wh; 
diſcover any beaten track, he alighted, tied his 4 
horſe to a tree, and, followed by his Valet, went pon 
towards one of the higheſt and neareſt rocks, exp 
hoping to diſcover from it's ſummit the town of | 
Loxe, flom which he imagined they could not be 
far diſtant. "i 
Obſerve, his country ſhoes were clouted with 
hob-nails all over; and his ſtaff, being a peaſant's 
had a thick iron ferrule at the end. 

Scarcely had Alphonſo proceeded twenty pare 


upon the rock he meant to a.cend, when he felt hi 
: ſcet 
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feet fixed to the ſtone ! He could not lift ! he could 
not ſtir them! And his ſtaff, too heavy to move, 
ſtood upright, and ſeemed to take root on this fatal 
rock ! (14) 

Oh, my father! cried he, heaven has undertaken/ 
to puniſh my ingratitude by a new, an unheard of 
miracle, 

He could ſay no more. Remorſe, aſtoniſhment, 
terror overwhelmed him, took away what little 
ſtrength he had left, made him immoveable and 
mute, cauſed his hair to ſtand erect, and ſpread a 
death- like paleneſs upon his cheeks. 

Oh dear mamma ! cried Pulcheria, is he changed 
fo a ſtatue ? | 

Not entirely, anſwered Minty de Clemire, 
ſmiling; though he himſelf dreaded he was, for 
that idea ſtruck him as well as you. 

And well it might, mamma. That invincible 
power that fixed him to the rock might make him 
expect worſe. | 

However, my dear, that invincible power was 
ot ſupernatural. You remember I told you, the 
zemingly marvellous in my ſtory ſhould all be 
rue, 

And yet the globe of fire and the fatal * ap- 
ear ſo extraordinary | But tell us, dear mamua, 
hat became of poor Alphonſo, 

While he remained, petrified with terror, in the 
{cet 10 ſitua- 
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ſnuation I have deſcribed, the ſky became cover. 
ed with clouds, the winds howled in the air, and 
the rain began to ſhower. But how was the ter- 
ror, how was the horror of Alphonſo increaſed, 
when he beheld that dreadful rain! When he ſaw, 
what he thought millions of huge round drops of 
blood, inſtantly, cover the white rocks that ſur- 
rounded him; felt them run in ſtreams from his 
face, hands, and all parts of his body, and- viewed 
rivulets of blood deſcend on all ſides to the green 
vallies! (15) Mt, : ] 

Uncommon terror gave uncommon ſtrength. WM « 
Alphonſo quitted his ſtaff, which remained ered, h 


planted on the rock, and with violent efforts h 
wrenched his feet from the adheſive ſtone, and fell by 
almoſt ſenſeleſs on the ſand. 

His Valet ſoon after, ſhocked with the miracu- co 
lous ſhower, came, running, and aſſiſted his maſter. of 
He had been ſeeking a track which he had dif- his 
covered, and, as ſoon as they could ſufficiently feli 
recover their ſtrength and recollection, they once ] 
more mounted their horſes, and left this ſcene of the 


horrors. Dal 

Arrived at Loxe, he ſtaid two or three hours to ven; 
recover, then ordered mules and a guide, and put; oper 
ſued his journey. He croſſed Mount Oreſped: WW who 
(16), paſſed the ancient city of Antequerra, and WW fing 


did not ſtop till he came to Malaga, He arrive 
without 
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without any remarkable accident at Cadiz (a) and 
put up at the firſt inn he came to, 

As he was going up ſtairs he heard a female 
ſinging, and accompanied by the harp. Alphonſo 
trembled, and, guided by the ſound, approached the 
door of the apartment whence it iſſued. It was 
ſure an Angel ſinging, and the harmony was hea- 
venly! He could not miſtake the voice, it went to 
his heart, Delighted, raviſhed, aſtoniſhed, he 
haſtily deſcended the ſtairs, enquired for the maſter 
of the houſe, queſtioned him, and learnt his heart 
had not deceived him, Dalinda and Theliſmar in- 
habited the houſe whither he had been conducted 
by chance, 

Tranſported with the diſcovery, he went into the 
court-yard, was ſhewn which were the windows 
of his Love, and then went and locked himſelf in 
his own room, that he might enjoy his DG 
felicity without reſtraint. . 

In the afternoon he ſent for a guittar, and, in 
the evening, after ſupper, planted himſelf under 
Dalinda's window; with a trembling hand he 
ventured to ſtrike a few arpeggios. The window 
opened, and, fearing to be overheard by Theliſmar, 
who underſtood Portugueze, Alphonſo durſt not 
ſing the verſes he had written on Dalinda at the 


% In going to Cadiz, it is neceſſary to take a boat at 
Port-SanQta*Maria, a pretty town, two leagues from Cadiz. 
The paſſage is dangerous, and the boats are frequently loſt. 
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Fountain of Love; but, in timid accents, and an 
irreſolute voice, he ſang the” Torments of Ab- 
ſence. - - 

In about a quarter of an hour the window was 
ſhut, and on the morrow Alphonſo again began 
to ſing, but in vain; it opened no more: and this 
rigour afflicted him as deeply as though it had de. 
ſtroyed hopes that had had ſome foundation. 

Alphonſo formed a thouſand projects relative to 
his paſſion, and executed none of them. He at- 
dently longed once more to ſee Dalinda, but never 
could determine to preſent himſelf as an adventurer, 
His intention, when he left his father, was to offer 
' himſelf as a companion to Theliſmar during his 
travels, not doubting but bis knowledge and ta- 
lents would make this propoſition very acceptable; 
and ſuppoſing likewiſe that gratitude, for having 
ſaved the life of Dalinda, would put his reception 
out of doubt, 

When paſſion forms projects, it is blind to all 
obſtacles, will hear no objections; but, fearing all 
reaſons which may deter it from what it is previ. 
_ ouſly determined to do, it never diſcovers it's own 
folly and imprudence till they are paſt remedy, 

Full of fear, incertitude, and heſitation, Al. 
phonſo could reſolve upon nothing. He had care- 
fully concealed himſelf from Dalinda and her fa- 
ther, when one night he was informed that The- 


liſmar had prepared every thing for his departure, 
and 
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and that he was to go on board the Intrepid at 
break of day, which veſſel was to carry him to 
Ceuta (a). 

This intelligence determined the irreſolute Al- 
phonſo; he fold his remaining ring, went to the 
captain of the ſhip, obtained his paſſage, got on | 
board before day-break, and took poſſeſſion of his 
little cabin, He had not been there a quarter of an 
hour before he heard the voice of Theliſmar, and, 
preſently afterwards, the knchor v was weighed, and 


the veſſel ſet ſail. 


Before dinner-time, when the __ muſt 
meet at the Captain's table, Alphonſo collected 


force enough to defire a moment's audience of 


Theliſmar, which was immediately granted; and, 
with an anxiety and agitation impoſſible to paint, 
he entered the cabin, Theliſmar was alone, and 
turning his head at the creaking of the door, he be- 
held Alphonſo He could not forget the deliverer 
of his daughter; he inſtantly aroſe, ran to Alphonſo, 


and embraced him with all the warmth of the moſt 


tender friendſhip. 

Tranſported with joy, Alphonſo felt hope ſpring 
in his heart! He anſwered the queſtions of Theliſ- 
mar, however, with more embarraſſment than 


{a) A town in Africa, oppoſite Glbraltar. John, King of 
Portugal took it from the Moors; after which it belonged to 
the Spaniards, to whom it was ceded by the treaty of LiF 
bon, in 1668, 
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truth. Afraid to confeſs his faults, my father, ſaid 
he, had formerly an immenſe fortune ; but now, 
with barely what is neceſſary, he lives, retired on 
the peaceful banks of the Mondego. He approves 
my deſire to travel, and hopes, with the education 
he has beſtowed on me, I may become known and 
acquire fame, and | 

What is your age? And what are your projects 
in quitting your country and your father ? 

I knew, fir, you were in Spain, heard you in- 
tended to go to Africa, and flattered myſelf you 


would permit me to follow you as a companion in 


your travels, | 

You were not deceived in me; I mean to 
traverſe a great. part of the known world; if 
you will be the aſſociate of my labours, I joyfully 
conſent, | _—_ 

Here Alphonſo, at the height of his hopes, em- 
braced Theliſmar with tranſport, and ſwore never 
to ſorſake him. 

But, continued Theliſmar, my travels will not 
end in leſs than three or four yeats at ſooneſt, 
how do you know your father will conſent to this 
long abſence ? 0 | 

Oh I am very certain 

Well, if you love ſtudy, and, as J have no doubt, 
poſſeſs noble and virtuous ſentiments, you ſhall 
find in me a faithful friend, and a ſecond father, 
happy, too happy, if by my cares and affection J 

may 
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may ſhew a part of my gratitude, Dalinda owes 
her life to you, and youn empire over me is abſo- 
Jute, 

Alphonſo bluſhed at the name of Dalinda, and, 
too much affected to reply, was ſilent. 

I have need, added Theliſmar, of conſolation, 
and hope to find it in your friendſhip, 

Of conſolation! Are you then unhappy ?- 

I am ſeparated, and for four vears, from ob- 
jects the deareſt to my heart] from my wife and 
daughter! | 

From Dalinda ! 

Yes, I durſt not expoſe her to the fatigues and 
dangers I ſhall undergo. We travelted through a 
great part of Europe together, I parted from her 
at Cadiz, and while we are riding towards the 
African coaſt, ſhe is returning with her mother 
into Sweden, 

Oh heaven! cried Alphonſo in anguiſh ; Africa 
and Sweden! What immeriſe! what dreadful 
diſtance between her and=—you! How I pity 
YOu l—— 

Alphonſo could no longer reſtrain his tears, and 
the converſation being interrupted by the entrance 
of the Captain, Alphonſo went into his cabin to 
hide and aſſuage the agitation of his heart. In 
deſpair to think he muſt be four years abſent from 
Dalinda, he yet was in ſome meaſure conſoled 
by the friendſhip of her father, and determined 

Fs | to 
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to neglect nothing by which it might be confirmed 
and increaſed, 

Theliſmar put ſeveral queſtions to him, in the 
evening, and aſked if he underſtood the elements 
of any of the ſciences ? 

Oh yes, anſwered Alphonſo, with great elf. 
ſufficiency. There is. nothing I have not bcen 
taught, 

Do you know any thing of geometry ? 

J had a mathematical maſter ten years. 

Have you any acquaintance with natural hiſtory 
and philoſophy ? 

Every thing of that kind is familiar to me: be- 
ſides, I am paſſionately fond of the arts, under. 
ſtand muſic, and delight in drawing. I draw 
Flowers charmingly. 

Flowers! Do you love reading 

Very much. 

Your language is not rich in od authors; but 
you know the Latin ? 

Oh perfectly! as you may imagine, for my 
teachers ſaid I conſtrued Virgil and Hotace well 
at ten years old; fo that I left the ſtudy of the 
claſſics at twelve, and have not looked at them 
fince, having had other employment. 

And I warrant you left mathematics alſo ſoon 
after ? | 

I did. I then read generally, and ſoon began to 
write verſes. 
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And from a ſcholar became a wit. The meta- 
morphoſis is not always ſucceſsful. 

My poetry was highly applauded, 

By your friends, I ſuppoſe. 

Oh univerſally. 

How do you know? 

Every body who viſited my father told me ſo. 

Alphonſo's anſwer made Theliſmar ſmile, and 
he changed the converſation. . Preſently afterwards 
the youth retired, perſuaded he had given Theliſ- 
mar a high opinion of his knowledge and genius. 


The next day Alphonſo recollected the adventure 
| of the mad bull, killed by the prick of a pin at 
the Fountain of Love, and aſked Theliſmar the 


meaning of ſo extraordinary a-death. 

Theliſmar replied, he had that very day received, 
fiom an old friend, juſt returned from America, a 
poiſon, ſo powerful and ſubtle, as to produce the 
effect of which he had been a witneſs ;\ that this 
friend had given him a caſ”, which encloſed the 
fatal pin that had been dipped in the poiſon, and, 
deſigning to make an experiment of its power, he 
happened to have it in his pocket (17). 

But what ſurprizes me, ſaid Alphonſo, is, that 
] have, never heard ſpeak of this poiſon. 

J do not think that fo very ſurpriſing, replied 


- Theliſmar ; for, if I am not miſtaken, there are 


many other extraordinary things of which you 
have never heard. 
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J will not ſay there are none, anſwered Alphonſo, 
but I dare preſume their number is very limited; 
for I have had teachers of all ſorts, and am not 
ignorant; add to which, I have read much, and 
ſeen and remarked more. 

What prompted Alphonſo to brag with greater 
confidence was, he ſuppoſed he might do fo with. 
out danger of detection; he looked upon Theliſ- 
mar as a plain man, who had only one purſuit, 
that of Botany, and imagined him to be exceed- 
ingly ignorant of evety thing elſe; in which he 
was frequently confirmed, by the natural reſerve 
and modeſty of Theliſmar, 

Here Madame de Clemire ſtopped, put up her 
manuſcript, and ended that evening's entertain» 
ment. + if 

The next night, at the uſual hour, after having 
begged her children not to interrupt her any more 
by their queſtions, Madame de Clemire thus con- 
tinue | her narration. 

At length they landed at Ceuta, and Theliſmar 
hired a lodging for himſelf and Alphonſo, at one 
of the beſt houſes they could find, 

Alphonſo's firſt care, on his arrival, was to 
write to his father a Jong letter, very contrite and 
"ſubmiſſive, In this he made a faithful confeſſion 
of all his proceedings, implored his pardon, and 
permiſſion to follow Theliſmar in all his travels; 
and, as the latter intended to ſtay at Ceuta long 

enough 
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enough for Alphonſo to receive an anſwer, he 
conjured Don Ramirez to ſend his orders in- 
ſtantly, promiſing they ſhould be obeyed, be they 
what they might. Not doubting his father had 
returned to Beira, his letter was directed accord- 
ingly. 

Something eaſier, after thus in part relieving 
his conſcience, Alphonſo fell into his cuſtomary 
habits, ſung, played on his guittar, and drew va- 
rious flowers, which he thought maſter- pieces, 
and which he conſtantly carried to Theliſmar, 
who he continued to believe was highly delighted 
with his talents, 


Theliſmar ſent for him one morning, and ſaid, 


as I know you are exceedingly fond of muſic and 


drawing, I thought I might do you a favour, bx 


bringing you to ſee two very extraordinary chile 
dren, One is a little boy who draws aſtoniſh- 
ingly, in your ſtyle ; and the other a girl, who plays 
charmingly on the harpfichord; come and ſee 
them. 

So ſaying, he conducted Alphonſo into another 
room, but deſired him to ſtop at the door; for, 
ſaid he, youth you know is timid; and, as you are 


a connoiſſcur, you might diſturb them were you 


too near. | 
Very true, anſwered Alphonſo ; the girl bluſhed 
as we entered. 


And 
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And can you then obſerve her emotion? added 
Theliſmar. 

Oh very plainly; ſhe can hardly breathe, tho! 
her boſom heaves. 

All this paſſed at the far end of the room from 
the young artiſts, and Alphonſo, happy in the ſup- 
poſition of his own repute, encouraged the muſi. 
cian as ſhe played, calling out brava! brava! 
with as much pedantry and pride as any other 
demi-connoiſſeur, who ſuppoſes a word like that 
from him confers fame and ſatisfaction. ; 

When ſhe had finiſhed her ſonata, the little mu- 
fician made a low courteſy; Alphonſo applauded, 
and Theliſmar advanced. 7 

Come, ſaid he, now let us ſee the boy dray 
— tand there, behind him, and then you wil 
overlook his work with more eaſe. Alphonſo 
followed his directions, and remarked, it was odd 
enough the child ſhould keep his gloves on, and 
furpriſing enough that he ſhould defign from his 
own invention, without any drawing to copy from, 

And yet, ſaid Theliſmar, ſee how that flower 
grows as it were, and is embelliſhed beneath his 
fingers, 

Wonderful! cried Alphonſo; aſtoniſhingly cor. 
rect! Courage, my little fellow! There, ſhade 
that outline a little; that's it! The little angel! 


I declare I could not do better myſelf. 
1 All 


l 
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All theſe praiſes gave no diſturbance to the 
child, who continued his work without remiſſion, 
except removing it, to obſerve it at a diſtance oc- 
caſionally, and blowing away the light duſt of the 
crayon. 

When the flower was finiſhed, Alphonſo ran 
directly to kiſs the child, and as ſuddenly ſtarted 
back with an interjection of aſtoniſhment. 

Gently, ſaid Theliſmar, laughing, take care 
leſt you ſhould demoliſh the young artiſt, | 
Good heaven |! It's a doll! a figure! 

It is an automaton (a). 

And the muſician, what is ſhe ? 

Own ſiſter to the deſigner. 

But did I not ſee her breathe ? 

You thought ſo; and you really ſaw her play 
with her fingers upon the harpſichord, Hence 
you may learn, Alphonſo, that it is unreaſonable ' 
to place too high a value upon accompliſhments 
which automatons may poſſeſs. | 

I will break my guittar MII and burn my 
drawings. | 

That would be wrong, anſwered Theliſmar. 
We ſhould be aſtoniſhed to ſee a man paſs his life 


{a} Every body at Paris, in 1783, ſaw the Automatons, 
of which this is a deſcription. Another has fince been 
ſhewn ſtill more remarkable, * it plays at chels with any 
perlon. 


. 
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in playing on the guittar, and deſigning flowers; 

but no one will blame you, when you uſe ſuch 

things only as recreations, by way of agreeably 

ſaving time, which would otherwiſe be Joſt, and 

without being proud of ſuch trifling accompliſh- 
ments. 

This leſſon made ſome impreſſion upon Al. 
phonſo; but it was neceſſary he ſhould receive 
many more, before a thorough reformation cou! 
be effected. 

Theliſmar was ready to depart from Ceuta, yet 
Alphonſo had received no letters from his father; 
imagining, therefore, that Don Ramirez approved 
| his projects, by his not being in any haſte to te- 
call him home, he determined to proceed with 
Theliſmar, | 

Some days previous to their departure for the 
Azore  Iflands, Alphonſo had obſerved work- 
men buſy about raiſing a kind of machine in the 
garden, the uſe of which he did not comprehend, 
and learnt that it was done by the order, and under 
the direction, of Theliſmar, of whom he therefore 
enquired its uſe, The proprietor of this houſe 
has told me, faid Theliſmar, that the lightning has, 
twice, within theſe twenty years, fallen upon and 
damaged the building, and I have promiſed him it 
ſhall do ſo no more. 

And which way can you prevent it? 

5 5 By 
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By means of the thing you have ſeen. 

| confeſs I do not comprehend how. 

That I can readily believe; and yet it is not 
the leſs true that the lightning will now fall at 
he other end of the garden, f 

Four or five days after, there was a violent 
hunder-ſtorm; Theliſmar went to the window, 
ind pointing with his cane towards a black cloud, 
hich was ſeen over the houſe, look, ſaid he, to 
\[phonſo, at that cloud; it is going ſoon to re- 
ove from us, and follow the path which I ſhall 
Jireft ; J intend that it ſhall open, and be difperſed 
it the end of that walk; ſo ſaying, Theliſmar 
aiſed his cane towards the ſky, while the cloud 
emed obedient to his will, and durſt not depart 
rom the path which he preſcribed in the air; at 
hat inſtant he had the appearance of an enchanter, 


a | ho, by the power of his magic wand, commanded 
p he elements. | 
oy 


Good God! cried Alphonſo, what do I be- 
old! You direct the clouds and they obey, they 
zo to the ſpot that you ordain, 


e You fee them aſſembled, ſaid Theliſmar, and 
3 ow they ſhall deſcend, and the lightning ſhall 
1 


all not thirty feet from yonder ſpot. Scarcely 
ad he ſpoken before the thunder began to roar, 
nd its bolts were diſcharged exactly as Theliſmar 
reſcribed (18); who then ſhut his window and 
by | weat 
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went out of his room, leaving gs petrified 
With aſtoniſhment. 

The next day Theliſmar, in preſence of Al. 
phonſo, read aloud à letter he had received fron 
Dalinda, Alphonſo had by this time learnt the 
Swediſh language, to the ſtudy of which he lu 
applied with great aſſiduity, ever ſince he had ff 
been told Dalinda was a Swede; and, fince he hi 
travelled with Theliſmar, his progreſs in that las 
guage had been aſtoniſhing, He was enchantsd 
at the letter of Dalinda, and could not tepreh 
his feelings while he heard it read 3 he foun 
an inconceivable delight in underſtanding word 
traced by the hand of Dalinda; he heard the i- 
genuous detail of her thoughts and ſentiments, 2 
imagined he heard her ſpeaking; he obtained 
knowledge of the goodneſs of her heart and us 
derſtanding, and that knowledge fixed for ever f 
the boſom of Alphonſo the moſt inconſtant of i 
the paſſions. pe 
Alphonſo was very deſirous of having the !ette 
in his own poſſeſſion, and ſeeing Dalinda's writing 
but Theliſmar, after having read, put it in tit 
drawer of his bureau. Alphonſo, with his eys 
fixed upon this drawer, heard no longer the d 
courſe of Theliſmar, but fell into a profouls 
muſing; Theliſmac therefore took up a book, at 
Alphonſo, recollecting himſelf, left the room. 


le; 


his 
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the In the evening Alphonſo returned to the ſame 

chamber, and Theliſmar, riſing as he ſaw him enter, 
A. aid, As you know we ſhall embark to-morrow 
morning for the Azores (a), I haye various orders 
to give; if you will ſtay here, I thall be back in 
half an hour, So ſaying, he left Alphonſo fitting 
oppolite the bureau. 

This bureau encloſed the letter of Dalinda, nad 
the key was not taken out of the drawer; Al- 
phonſo felt a temptation ,which at firſt he did 
not give way to; he paſſionately deſired to open the 
drawer, and once more read the letter, He felt 
how much ſuch an action was to be condemned, 
and yet, ſaid he, this is not to pry into the ſecrets 
of Theliſmar; he has read me the letter, I ſhall 
learn nothing new; I only wiſh to ſee, to con- 
template, the writinge 

At laſt, after various 8 Alphonſo ſtifled 
his ſcruples, approached the bureau, and trem- 
lingly took hold of the key; but ſcarcely had he 
touched it before he received a ſtroke ſo violent 


% The Azore Iſlands are ſituated between Africa and 
\merica, about two hundred leagues from Liſbon. Gon- 
allo Vello firſt diſcovered them about the middle of the 
(t-enth century, and called them Azores, or Hawks, from 
he number of thoſe birds he ſaw there. They are nine in 
number; the town of Angra, in the Iſland of Tercera, is 


the capital, 1 2 
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that he thought his arm was broken. Alphons 
terrified, ſtarted back, and fell into an arm chair, 
Juſt heaven! cried he, what inviſible hand is it 
that ſtrikes? (19) 

The door opened, and Theliſmar appearel, 
What have you done, Alphonſo ? ſaid he, with | 
ſevere tone of voice. 

Oh, fir, replied Alphonſo, you, whoſe ſuperm. 
tural art produces fo, many prodigies, you ſure 
have the power to penetrate my moſt ſect 
thoughts, and read my very heart. 

I can read nothing there, anſwered Theliſmy, 
that can excuſe an act like this. Remember A. 
phonſo, to betray a truſt is unpardonable, and 
that a ſecond fault of this kind would for ever ce 
prive you of my eſteem. As for the myſterion 
key, cried Theliſmar, it is only hoſtile to indi 
cretion; it ſtrikes none but thoſe who would tun 
it without my leave. I now give you my permil- 
ſion to open the drawer, which you =y do witls 
out danger, | 

Alphonſo advanced, as he was deſired, towards 
the bureau, opened the drawer, and cried, 9e 
T heliſmar, I ſee that nothing is impoſſible to you; 
your diſcourſe is full of wiſdom, and your action 
of aſtoniſhment : deign, fir, ever to be my guide, 
my tutelar genius! My ſubmiſſion, affection, and 
gratitude, will, I hope, render me worthy of you 

cares. 
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ares. So ſaying, Alphonſo, with a tender and 
eſpectful air, drew near to Theliſmar, who only 


onſo, 
hair anſwered him by holding out his arms, and em- 
is i racing bim with affection. 


rel nd his young travelling companion embarked for 


th 1 
t the iſland of St. George {a) where they reſted 


or ſome days. 

Theliſmar lodged in a ſmall- houſe, the aſpect 
f which pleaſed him; the owner was a. Swede, 
ho had been ſix years in the iſland. As they 
ad only one agreeable apartment, Theliſmar par- 
dok his bed-chamber with Alphonſo, and had a 
ded made up for him beſide his own. One nights 
s Alphonſo and Theliſmar were in a ſound ſleep, 
hey both awakened, and leaped up' at the ſame 
oment ; they imagined they felt the violent ſhock 
pf an earthquake, and fled into à ſmall garden, 


rng. 
urel 
cr 


(mar, 
A 
and 
de. 
rio 
ndik 
turn 
mile 
ants, who had likewiſe experienced the ſame ſen- 
ation, ran for refuge; the latter brought flam- 
deaux, for the darkneſs of the night was extreme; 
ind, in expectation of a diſaſter like that of 


withs 


yards 

yes 
you; 
Lion 
aide, 
ant 


he ſpace of three hours; not having, however, 
elt any more ſhocks during this whole time, they 


ſa Twelve leagues from Angra. 


youl a 
determined 


"arch 


The next day, after this adventure, Theliſmar 


he Azores. After a happy voyage they landed 
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hither the maſter of the houſe, and ſeveial ſer- 


Liſbon, they remained there in great anxiety for 
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determined then to return again to the houſe, 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo did not go to bed, but 
converſed till day-break. 

Alphonſo, whe now no 3 hid the name of 
his father from Theliſmar, and who had often te. 
lated to him the circumſtances of the earthquake 
at Liſbon, did not let this occaſion flip; but 
again gave a pompous deſcription of the magni. 
ficent palace of Don Ramirez, and an emphatic 
enumeration of the jewels and diamonds he pol. 
ſeſſed before that cataſtrophe, 

When day began to appear, Tbeliſmar and 
Alphonſo went to the window, whence they had 
an extenſive and moſt unuſual proſpect ; hoy 
great was their aſtoniſhment, to ſee the houſe they 
lived in, and the garden, totally ſeparated from the 
land, and forming a ſmall iſland in the midſt of 
the ſea; they ſhuddered at the danger they had 
been in, and could not conceive by what mean 
the houſe, which had been thrown ſeveral fathoms 
from the main land, could ſuſtain ſo violent: 
ſhock without being deſtroyed. It is no doubt, 
ſeid Theliſmar, the humble dwelling of a virtuous"! 
man, preſerved in ſo miraculous a manner by the 
juſtice of a divine Providence, | ne 
As Theliſmar was ſpeaking, his chamber - doot '® 
opened, and the maſter of the houſe entered. 
This venerable old man, as he approached The- Ne 
_— fetched a deep figh, and ſaid, I come 10 
3 1mplore 
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uſe, Wmplore your protection, fir 
hut for my ſon. Though fix years an exile from 
py native land, I have not forgotten thoſe men who 
re an honour to it; your name, fir, is not un- 
nown to me. Our Monarch is the protector of 
enius and ſcience ; he honours you with a parti- 
but Molar eſteem, and I come to beg you will give me 
tters of recommendation for my fon, 

You intend to return into your own country 


7 


hen! 

Ves, Sir. 

What accident firſt brought you out of it? 
I was born in an humble condition; but, not- 


hon Pithſtanding the ſmallneſs of my income, I found 
they Nie means to give my ſon a good education, much 
the W-perior to my rank of life. This ſon anſwered 


expectations and cares ſo well that he ob- 
ained, by his merit, at five and twenty, an ho- 
ourable and lucrative employment. Some time 
ſter he fell in love with an amiable, rich, young 


0m 
tie, and was upon the point of marrying her, 
ubt, hen a dreadful accident obliged me to quit my 


ountty. There was a rich merchant who 
dged in my houſe; this unhappy man was found 
ne morning murdered in his bed, and his coffers 
token open and robbed; all his ſeivants- were 
ken into cuſtody; and I, immediately, de- 
vered wyſelf into the hands of juſtice, The 

| wretch 


not for myſelf, 
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vretch who had committed the crime became ny 


chaiſe, and at day-break perceived myſelf eſcort, 
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accuſer; I had enemies, and the affair took an i 
turn. Thanks, however, to the cares and protecton 
of my ſon, as they had not ſufficient proof, I ob. 
tained my liberty; but could not recover my 
character, nor could endure to live with igno. 
miny, in a land where I had been generally be. 
loved, therefore determined to become a vo!untary 
exile. I endeavoured to conceal my intentions from 
my ſon; but he gueſſed them too certainly fron 
my preparations. I fold the little I poſſeſſed, and 
ſecretly departed by night; I regretted only th: 
loſs of my ſon, 1 left him, however, in pole 
ſion of a good poſt; and knew that, notwith- 
ſtanding our misfortunes, the young woman whom 
he loved ſtill preſerved her firſt affection. Cot 
ſoled by ſuch ideas, I endeavoured to ſupport the 
excels of my misfortunes, I travelled in a pol: 


N 
as it were, by a ſtranger galloping on horſeback it v 
ſome diſtance from my carriage; I looked out 7 
but what was my ſurprize at the ſight of ny 65 
ſon; it is impoſſible to expreſs what I felt; I ſtopi - 
jumped out of my carriage, and was inſtantly . 
my ſon's arms. What haſt thou done, cricd I ? A 

My duty, anſwered he. bh 

But what is thy deſign, ſaid I? bathing bin}. 
with my tears. | the 


Ty 
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To follow you, to conſec rate the liſe you gave 
to your ſervice. 

But thy poſt, thy future fortune. 

[ have left them, abandoned all for your ſake; 
all, even the woman I love: you ſee me weep, 
yet do not ſuppoſe, my father, but that I gladly 
ſacrifice every thing to you. 

Since thou ſaweſt my fatal reſolution, wherefore 
dt thou not oppoſe it; knoweſt thou not the 
aſcendant thou haſt over me? 

Appearances condemn you; and, though you 
are dearer than ever to me by your misfortunes, 
lech het, having loſt your honour, your preſent flight is 
eceſſary; be comforted, you are ſtill innocent 
nd virtuous, | 
01-8 And doſt thou not complain of thy own fate? 

My own fate! Can it be happier ! Have not I 
low an opportunity to prove my gratitude and 
lial affeQtion ? To comfort my father in h's diſ- 
reſs ? Shall not my hand dry his tears? Shall not 
y zeal and tenderneſs deſtroy their ſource ? Oh, 
es, my father; ſuffer the love and reverence of 
ſon to drive from your memory an unjuſt coun- 
y, ungrateful relations, and faithleſs frierds; 
eaven has deſtined me to fulfil the ſacred du- 
es of nature in all their extent; and ſhould J, 
ould you, complain of my fate? No; you my 
ther, who are a model for parents, you ſhou'd 
VOL, II, G enjoy 
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enjoy the ſolid glory, the ſweet happineſs of hay. 
ing formed, by your own inſtructions and your | 
own exampie, a ſon worthy of yourſelf, | 

You, fir, are a father, continued the old man, 
therefore can eaſily imagine how readily I re. 
ſigned myſelf, thus ſupported, to my deſtiny. We 
travelled for ſome time before we fixed our 
abode here. My ſon undertook ſome branches of 
commerce, in partnerſhip, and bought thi 
houſe, where we have lived in a contented me- 
diocrity. ri | | 

It was my intention here to have ended my 
days; but the intelligence which I received, about 
two months ſince, has made me change this e 
ſolution” My innocence, at length, is fully ae. 
knowledged; the monſter who had been guilty 
of the. murder, having committed new crimes - 
was apprehended and condemned, Before his 
death, he publicly acquitted me, by confeſſiqg 
himſelf to be the murderer. We learnt, at tht fret 
ſame time, the young lady my ſon loved wi ; 
Rill unmarried, This has made me wiſh once 
more to return to my native land, We intende! 
to have departed in half a year-; but the difalie 


of laſt night, and the loſs of my houſe, which, ＋. 
though not deſtroyed, is no longer habitable, mu; , 
haſten my departure. It is therefore I come to beat 


recommendatory letters of you, fir, 
. | wi 


I wiil give them you with pleaſure, anſwered 
Theliſmar, with emotion, and ſuch as I wou'd 
give a dear friend or brother. Oh, ye:; doubt 
not but our juſt and beneficent ſovereign will 
yorthily reward the virtue of your ſon. 

Oh, fir! cried: the old man, with tears of joy 
in his eyes, permit me to bring him hither, that 
he may thank you himſelf, 

So ſaying, he went out, without waiting for 
an anſwer; and Theliſmar, turning towards Al- 
phonſo, faw him mournfully leaning over a 
chair, and covering his face with his hands. 
Theliſmar perceived he was weeping ; where- 
fore, ſaid he, would you hide your tears from me? 
Let them flow freely, they are an honour to your 
heart, | | x 

Theliſmar was miſtaken : he attributed thoſe 
tears to compaſſion, which repentence and bitter 
remorſe made flow. How criminal did Alphonſo 
feel, when he compared his own, conduct with 
that of the young man's whoſe hiſtory he had juſt 
heard, This touching recital had torn his very 
heart, and made painful and afflitive the ſweeteſt 
of all ſenſations, the admiration of virtue. 

The old man returned, leading his ſon by the 
band; Theliſmar claſped the youn; man to his 
breaſt, renewed the promiſes he h:d made his fa- 
ther, and diſmiſſed them, penetrated with giatitude 
and joy. | 
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Several inhabitants of the iſland ſoon arrived, it 

light boats, to inquire the fate of thoſe who in. 
habited the ſmall houſe, which they had ſeen þ 
ſuddenly thrown as it were into the ſea ; they to! 
T heliſmar, that all the neighbouring houſes ha 
been deſtroyed, while that belonging to Zulaſy 
{for that was the name of the virtuous young man] 
had been thus miraculouſly preſerved. 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo went on board th 
boats and deſired to be conducted towards th: 
part of the iſland which had ſuffered leaſt from th 
earthquake. Scarce had they made a quarter of 
league before they were petrified with aſtonil 
ment, at beholding eighteen iſlands newly rik 
from the bottom of the ocean (20). 
Ye new creations of a juſt and beneficent God 
cried Theliſmar; ye new-born iſles, how do 
your aſpect move my heart! Human induſtry wi... 
ſoon make you fertile, Oh, may you never beit 
habited but by the virtuous ! 
After having coaſted along ſome of the iſland 
Theliſmar landed, and was received in a hou 
where Zulaſki came to rejoin him the fame eie 
ing. As Zulaſki embarked on board a velae***t 
bound for Liſbon, in his return to Sweden, #4 
phonſo committed two letters to his care ; the 0 
for his father, in which was ſet down their rout 
and the places they meant to ſtop at, earneſtly co! 
juring him to write, and inform Alphonſo of 
6 | 7» 
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ill and pleaſure; the other for a young man, who 
ived in the province of Beira, whom A'phonſa 
ntreated to write him news of his father, and to 
hom Alphonſo likewiſe ſent an exact itinerary of 
is travels. 

Zulaſki, after receiving theſe letters and thoſe 
f Theliſmar, departed without delay; and, a few 
ays after, Theliſmar and Alphonſo embarked for 
e Canary Iflands (a). Theliſmar made a long 
ay at Teneriff; his firſt object was to go and 
dmire the delightful diftrict that lies between 
Lotava-(b) and Rialejo: Nature ſeems there to 
ave aſſembled all ſhe has of pleaſant, uſeful, and 
ajeſtio. Mountains covered with vergure ; rocks 
hich caſt forth pure water; fertile meadows, 


% The number of theſe iſlands is ſeven ; Teneriff, Great 
nary, Gomera, Palma, Ferro, Lancerrotta, and Fuerta-Ventura. 
heir firſt diſcovery was ſtrongly conteſted by both the 
paniards and Portugueze, each of which nations claimed 
je exclufive honour. It is, however, certain, the Spaniards, 
ted by the Engliſh, firſt ſubdued them. Beſide theſe 
ven, there are ſix ſmaller ones which ſurround Lancer- 
ta: the Canaries were not unknown to the ancients; they 
led them the Fortunate Iſlands, 


% Two towns of Teneriſf. Laguna is the capital of 
te iſland, and ſtands near a lake ſo named. At the time of 
te conqueſt, about 1417, the Spaniards called the natives 
nanches; and the town of Guimar, in the iſland of Te- 
riff, is peopled chieſly by the deſcendants of theſe ancient 
danches. 


86 fields 
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fields of ſugar-cane, vineyards, woods, and ſhady 
for ever green (a), Theliſmar and Alphony 
knew not how to tear themſelves from the en. 
chanting ſpot; they paſſed an entire day there, 
ſometimes walking, ſometimes fitting beneath Ha 
ſhade of the plantain-tree, reading paſſages fron(ſtt 
Ovid, or Camoen's Luſiad. 10 

' Alphonſo's imagination, full of the agreeabe a 
ideas of fable, wiſhed, before he quitted thu e 
charming place, to carve four verſes he had jul of 
written upon the bark of a tree: he, for this pur. | 


poſe, went to one, much like the pine in appearaue the 
drew his knife, began to cut, and ſaw the b loo int 
follow the wound (21); tempted to ſuppoſe h oſt 
had wounded a nymph metamorphoſed to a tre in: 
he recoiled with terror, and the murderous weaponMthrc 
dropt from his hand, Theliſmar ſmile!, and en-Wout 
couraged him, by proteſting there was nothig wit 
miraculous, | nothing wonderful, in this ſeemiqi beh. 
prodigy. liſm 
Theliſmar paſſe 1 ſome days at Laguna, a late wal 
and beautiful town, the houſes of which are mo coll. 
of them embelliſhed by parterres and terrace N 
interſected by. immenſe walks of orange andMfath; 
lemon- trees; its fountains, gardens, and grove near 
its lake, and aqueduct, together with the coolWzn4 
In fi 

ſa See Abrege de ' Hiſtoire Generale des SERVO par M. Wed t 
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winds 
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winds by which 1t is refreſhed, render it a delicious 
habitat ion. 

Theliſmar paſſed through ſeveral other towns, 
till he came at laſt to one called Guimar, where 
are ſtill found many families, the deſcendants of 
the Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of theſe 
iles, Theſe people, though they have renounced 
the idolatry of their ſavage anceſtors, have yet pre- 
ſerved much of their wild ſuperſtition, and many 
of their old cuſtoms, 

One day, as Alphonſo was walking alone by 
the environs of Guimar, he ſtrayed thoughtleſsly 


fen in a thicket, which he could ſcarcely make his way 
da through, and which led to a kind of deſert, with- 
en out trees, ſhrubs, or verdure, a dry plain covered 


beheld this diſmal place, he recollected that The- 
liſmar had, more than once, adviſed him never to 
walk in ſtrange places without a guide, but this re- 
collection came too late. 


father; at laſt, overcome with fatigue, he ſtopt 
near a hill ſurrounded with briers, underwood, 
and huge ſtones, heaped confuſedly on each other. 
In ſiting down on one of theſe ſtones he deſtroy- 
ed the equilibrium of others, which began to roll 

| G 4 with 


nds 


into an unfrequented wood, in which he was ſoon 
loſt, In ſearching his way out, he got entangled. 


with ſhells, and bounded by a mountain. As he 


Night drew on, and Alphonſo walked a little | 
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with conſiderable noiſe, Alphonſo ſprang from his 
ſeat to avoid being hurt, and, turning round, he ob. 
ſerved that the ſtones, by being removed, had dil. 
covered a cavity large enough for a man to enter, 

He again drew near, and, looking down the 
cavity, ſaw, with ſurprize, ſteps like a ſtair-caſe: 
incited by unconquerable curioſity, he entered the 
ſubterranean grotto, and deſcended by ſteps ex- 
eccdingly ſteep: when at the bottom, he looked 
upwards, but could no longer ſee the light of day, 
He was inclined to re-aſcend, had he not per- 
ceived a light very diſtinctly at a conſiderable dil. 
tance, The ſight of this determined him to ac- 
compliſh an enterprize which promiſed ſomething 
extraordinary, and he purſued his road, He pro- 
cceded to a kind of obſcure alley, at the end of 
which he found a ſpacious cavern, lighted by lamps 
ſuſpended from the roof. Alphonſo looked round, 
and ſaw himſelf in the midſt of two hundred dead 
bodies, arranged, ſtanding againſt the walls of this 
dreary vault. 

Into what place of death has my temerity 
brought me? cried Alphonlo; it ſeems to be the 
cave of Polyphemus, or, perhaps, a robber {till 
more inhuman, and the dead, here, have, no doubt, 
been the victims of this monſtrous cruelty, Wel, 
if I have not the prudcnce of Ulyſſes, at leaſt, | 
have his valour. 


Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo drew his ſword, and determined to 
ſell his life dearly ; he would not attempt to fly, 
leſt he ſhould be aſſaulted in the obſcure narrow 
paſſage 3 he thought he might more eaſily defend 
himſelf in the cavern ; befides that, he ſuppoſed it 
certain the aſſaſſins had already cloſed the mouth 
of the cave. A profound filence, however, reign- 
ed in the dreary vauit, and Alphonſo had time to 
conſider the diſmal and ſurpriſing object by which 
he was environed, 

He remarked, that none of the bodies ſeemed to 
ſuffer putre faction, or ſent forth the leaſt ſmell, 
but that they had all preſerved their features, 
Alphonſo was loſt in theſe reflections, when he 
thought he heard the trampling of feet; he 
likened attentively, and . ſoon diſtinguiſhed the 
oices of people ſpeaking in an unknown 
tongue. 

Alphonſo would not begin the combat, on a 
ſuppoſition that it might not be their intention to 
attack him, but placed his back againſt the wall, 
id his word, and was ſilent; he ſoon ſaw twelve 
nen appear, walking flowly two and two, and 
loathed after a ſtrange faſhion, Their peaceable 
nd grave countenances did not announce any 
ning inimical ; but no ſooner did they ſee Al- 
honſo, than, uttering ſhrieks of horror, rage, and 
ndignation, blezing in their countenances. They 
rew the long daggers which they carried at their 

G 5 girdles, 
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girdles, and fell, inſtantly, altogether on Alphonſo, 
who, brandiſhing his (word, received them with 
intrepidity. 

The combat was obſtinate and bloody ; ; the ad. 
dreſs and valour of Alphonſo triumphed over num- 
bers, and, tho' alone, againſt twelve enraged foes, 

he was the conqueror. He received two light 

wounds, but his ſword was mortal to ſome of 
his adverſaries, and the reſt fled, terrified, and 
howling. 

Once more alone in the cavern, Alphonſo tore 
his handkerchief, applied it to, and bound it on © 
his wounds with his garter; then, cutting with his IT 
ſword the thong by which one of the lamps wail b 
ſuſpended, he took that lamp, and returned with. d. 
out delay; he again followed the dark alley, ar- t! 
rived at the ſtair-caſe, haſtily aſcended, found the '* 
cavity, and leapt from this frightful alp wich th 
tranſport. 

He imagined himſelf leaving the gates of hehe ©" 
and returning again to life, when he breathed the 
pure air, and once more beheld the ſtarry heavens. 
Oh! my father! exclaimed he; Oh! Dalinda! 
and you, dear Theliſmar, ſhall I enjoy the happi- 
neſs of ſeeing you once again; you alone make lit 
| dear to me. And ought I not to preſerve it, fince 
with life I may perhaps attain what moſt I love? 

It was the decline of day when Alphonſo enter: 


ed the cavern, and near midnight when he left it; 
guided 
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guided by the brightneſs of the moon and ftars, 
Alphonſo fled this fatal cave, and, after wander- 
ing full three hours, ſtopped, as day began to 
break, near a lake, adorned by the lemon-tree 
and poplar : tormented by exceflive thirſt, the 
ſight of limpid water rekindled his power and. 
courage ; he drank heartily, and eat of the wild 
fruits ; yet found himſelf afterwards ſo feeble and 
exhauſted he could no longer continue his route, 
but laid down upon the graſs, oppoſite to a moun - 
tain covered with verdure, and here and there a 
tree, He repoſed about three quarters of an hour 
in this wild and ſolitary place, when the heavens 
became cloudy, the wind began to riſe, and ſome 


drops of rain to fall; the rain ſoon ceaſed, but 


the wind continued with redoubled fury. Alphonſo 
roſe, looked towards the mountain, and ſaw a ſight 
that filled him with aſtoniſhment. 

On the ſummit of the mountain he beheld an 
enormous pillar riſe, the colour of which. ſeemed. 
gold towards the baſe, and at the top a beautifully 
de ꝓ violet, This pillar deſcended with impetuoſity 


from the mountain, breaking and overturning the 
trees that flood in it's way, attracting and en- 


gu paing leaves and branches, and tearing up 
ſome by the roots; at the bottom of the moun- 
tain it paſſed over a ditch, which it filed with 
ſtones and earth; it's paſſage was marked by deep 

G 6 | ſurtows, 
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furrows, and, during it's dreadful and rapid courſe, 
it made a noiſe like to the bellowing of bulls. 

The formidable column directed it's way to- 
wards the Lake, pumping up the water, and leaving 
the vaſt baſin dry; then, turning towards the north, 
it was loſt in a neighbouring foreſt (22). 

To this phznomenon ſucceeded a deſtructive 
hail, the ſtones of which were enormouſly large; 
they ſeemed cut in the form of a ſtar, and were 
accompanied with long ſplinters of ice, like the 
{harp blades of poniards (23.) Alphonſo took re- 

fuge under a tree, and preſerved himſelf, as well as 
poſſible, with his hat, which he held at ſome diſ- Wo 
tance from his head, though he received ſeveral lis 


wounds on his hands, | let 
The tempeſt, at length, ceaſed, the ſky became Opa 
calm, and Alphonſo, full of amazement, wounded, / 


bruiſed, famiſhed, and fatigued, once more pur- yt 
ſued his ſorrowful way. In about a quarter of an lette 
hour, he perceived, with exceſſive joy, a human Wing 
habitation; it belonged to a Spaniard, who received 
him with humanity, Alphonſo informed him he 
had been attacked by aſſaſſins, and learnt, in re- 
turn, he was not more than two leagues and a half 
from Guimar. 

Not in a condition to continue his route on 
foot, he determined to repoſe for a few days, and 


wrote a letter to Theliſmar, which the Spaniard 
kindly 
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kindly undertook to ſend : Aſter which, Alphonſo, 
profiting by the humane offers of his compaſſionate 
hoſt, accepted food, ſuffered him to dreſs his 
wounds, and was put into an excellent bed made up 
for his reception. 

After ſleeping three or four hours, he awoke, 
roſe, and dreſſed himſelf ; the firſt perſon he met, 
at leaving the chamber, was Theliſmar ; he ran 
to his arms, Theliſmar received him with a ten- 
derneſs as ſincere as his heart could wiſh, He was 
going to begin the recital of his adventures, when 
Theliſmar interrupted him, by telling him he 
would hear nothing, then, but muſt think only of 
his cure. A Carriage waits for us, ſaid he; come, 
let us take leave of the generous and hoſpitable 
Spaniard, and return to Guimar. 

As he ſaid this, the Spaniard returned, followed 
by the meſſenger, who had brought back Alphonſo's 
letter to Theliſmar; he gave it to Alphonſo, tel. 
ing him that Theliſmar had juſt. left Guimar as 
he got there, How, then, ſaid Alphonſo to The- 
liſmar, did you know I was here, if you have not 
eceived my letter? Of that I will inform you 
another time, anſwered Theliſmar, ſmiling ; at pre- 
ent it is time we ſhould depart. 

Alphonſo, turning now towards his hoſt, teſti. 
d Wd the warmeſt gratitude ; then mounted the car— 
d ige with Theliſmar, and took the road to Gui- 
ar. Theliſmar would not allow him to exhauſt 

| | himſelf 
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himſelf with ſpeaking, but, as ſoon as they op 
home, put him to bed, where he flept twelve 
hours, and awoke in perfect health. Theliſma; 
then deſired an account of what had happened ty 
him. Alphonſo began his recital with informing 
Theliſmar the things be had to relate were ſo 
extraordinary and miraculous he was afraid they 
might be thought fabulous; and yet Theliſmar 
heard the whole hiſtory of the cavern withou 
ſeeming to ſhew the leaſt ſurprize z which did- not 
fail, however, greatly to excite the admiration d xr 
Alphonſo, and which he could not refrain fronWha 
teſtifying. pe 
Dear Alphonſo, ſaid Theliſmar, had you a lit co 
more thought, and a little leſs vanity, you had not ha. 
in the firſt place ran the terrible riſk you ſpeak o abe 
and, in the next, it would ceaſe to ſurprize you, of 
I can eaſily imagine, anſwered Alphonſo, had! 
been more prudent I had followed your advice | 
and not have wandered in a ſtrange country with dep 
out a guide; but which way has my vanity conti. 
buted to my aſtoniſhment ? 
Were it not for that, I repeat, you would ndt 
have been in any danger. In every place hc 
have come to, yet, I have ſeen you occupied by 
one ſole idea, that of being very deſirous to in. 
form and aftoniſh all the world by the recital d 
the wonderful things you have ſeen; We hn 
met wich many men of merit, Botaniſts, Aſtrono 
melt: 
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mers, Mathematicians, and Mechanics, to whom 
you have ſpoken a great deal, and liſtened very 
little. When you come to a ſtrange country, if 
you find any perſon to whom you can make your- 
ſelf underſtood, you are careful not to alk them a 
ſingle queſtion, but very anxious they ſhould learn 
all you can teach them, This kind of folly gives 
no one an opinion of your great capacity, but 
deprives you of the fruits of all your travels. If, 
for example, ſince you have been here, inſtead of 
amuſing yourſelf ſo repeatedly, by telling what 
happened to you at the Azores, you had aſked the 
people concerning the curious things in their own 
country, and 1t's ancient inhabitants, you would 
have known your cavern had nothing miraculous ' 
about it, and that to enter it muſt be at the hazard 
of your life. . 

Which way, fir ? 

By being told the cavern is one of the ſepulchral 
depoſits of the Guanches. Theſe ancient caves 
are diſperſed in the deſerts, and are only known to 
the Guanches, who carefully conceal the entrance 
to them. They viſit them in ſecret ; and, if they 
find a ſtranger there, they hold him facrilegious, a 
victim devoted to death; and, from motives of 
barbarous ſuperſtition, think it their duty to kill 
bim (24). 

Well, fir, ſaid Alphonſo, a little piqued, I owe, 
at leaſt, to my ignorance and want of thought, 

the 
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the adyantage of having ſeen one of theſe curious 
Caverns. : [ 

I have killed no man in my own defence, an. 
ſwered Theliſmar ; I have ſuffered neither hunger ff; 
nor thirſt; I have not lain in the inclement air, n 
nor have I afflicted my friend by the moſt cruel 
anxiety ; and yet, I have, as well as you, been in 
a ſepulchral cave of the Guanches. 

Have you! How did you get admittance ? 

I knew theſe caverns exiſted, had a ſtrong deſire 
to ſee them, found an opportunity of effeQually 
ſerving a Guanch, and prevailed on him to ſecretly 
conduct and ſhew me one of them. | | 

Alphonſo had nothing to anſwer, but held down 
his head, and was filent 5 recollecting himfſel? a 
little after, he continued thus: I flatter my{.If, 
that what I ſhall farther relate may yet incite your 
wonder. After quitting the cavern, I ran, at fire, 
where chance directed me: coming to the baiks 
of a Lake | 

You need fay no more, interrupted Theliſmar, 
I know the reft, | : 

Know the reſt ! how can that be? I was alone, lic 
and I have told nobody? 0 
Alter drinking the water of the Lake, you ge- Hare 
thered ſome wild fruits, laid down on the grass, et! 
and a dreadful tempeſt aroſe 

Good heavens! by what magic, what enchant · N iſed 
ment can you tell all this ? 


= 
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The column deſcended from the mountain, the 
Lake was dried up, and 

What do I hear! exclaimed Alphonſo; conde- 
ſcend, fir, to explain this new miracle; who can 
have told you theſe thing,? 

No one; I beheld them all, 

Beheld them ! where were you ? 

Here, at Guimar, upon my terrace. 

That was three leagues diſtant from me! 

Very true; and yet, I repeat it, I ſaw you all 
the while, | HAY 

I can no longer doubt! O Theliſmar ! you are 
one ſupernatural Being! | 

A man, my dear Alphonſo; and by no means one 
ff the wiſeſt. 

Explain then this ſtrange enigma ! 

A day would not be ſufficient; I might eaſily 
exc you terms and names, and ſhew you certain 
ffects, but this would be treating you like a child. 
{ you wiſh to know cauſes, you mult gain more 
ar, lid inſtruction, 

; It is what I wiſh; inſtructions ſuch as your's 
e, lich can make me comprehend your actions. 

Well, I will lend you books: and when you 

g- re read them with attention, we will converſe 
als, Pzether. I will then begin to unveil ſome of 

ole myſteries at which you are ſo much ſur- 
ant- Niſed. 


Oh 
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Oh give me thoſe precious bouks ; ſee with what 
ardour I will ſtudy them; how utterly I will reje& 
all other books, 

I do not wiſh you fo to do; but the contrary, 
You love poetry ; cheriſh that predilection; but 
read none but good poetry; leave novels, and read 
books that ſhall teach you to know yourſelf ; dedi. 
cate two hours a day to the books I ſhall give you; 
think much, ſpeak little, and be attentive to others; 

this is all I aſk, 

Theliſmar then took Alphonſo to his cloſet, and 
gave him a few books; when you have read: thoſe, 
ſaid he, I will communicate a treaſure to you which, 
will finiſh the work of inſtruction. . Look at that 
cheſt; it contains the treaſure I talk of, 

Ah! ſaid Alphonſo, fighing, muſt I never hope 
for other reward! He ſtopt and bluſhed, and 
the tears guſhed in his eyes. 

Alphonſo, replied Theliſmar, I do not pretend 
to deny that I love you; but, to obtain the reward 
to which you aſpire, you muſt become wotthy cf 
my eſteem. 2 | 

Oh my father! cried Alphonſo, falling at the 


knees of Theliſmar; yes! my father | permit me 


the uſe of a word ſo dear, and expect every thing 
from me; I will obtain that precious eſteem, that 
eſteem, without which I could not live, What mull 
I perform ? Speak, 

. Correct 
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Correct yourſelf of a thouſand deſects, and eſpe- 
cially of your ridiculous vanity; rid yourſelf of 
ignorance, and acquire uſeful knowledge. 

Every thing will be eaſy to me. 

Know, then, I have read your heart, I authorize 
your hopes; but I require you ſhould never con- 
verſe with me on that ſubject, 

Never! Oh heaven! 
— 

Never pronounce her name. 

Dreadful ſentence ! , 

To which you muſt ſubmit : and remember, if 
you would gain my eſteem, you muſt begin. by prov= 
ing the empire you have over yourſelf, 

Well; I ſubmit with joy but ſuppoſe you men- 
tion her name? 

You then may anſwer ; otherwiſe never utter 
a word which can be conſtrued into the leaſt re- 
ference, 

I obey z happily you have not forbad me to 
think, x | 

No; I permit you ſometimes to think of her, 

Sometimes ! Ever; not a moment of my life, 
but a | 

What retracting already? 

Which way? 

Have not you promiſed me ſcriouſly to ſollow 
your ſtudies ? g 

Moft certainly. 


Nor of the object 


uſt 


ect 


And 
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And how may that be, if you always think of 


Dalinda ? 
| Dalinda! heaven be praiſed | I did not fuſt pro- 
nounce her dear name, 0 
Is it thus, Alphonſo, you keep your engage. 
ment? Is it thus you will drive Dalinda from e 
your imagination, every time we read or ſpcak ih * 

together, 
Not mention her! nor think of her! how is it 
poſſible! (6 
V 


Every thing is poſſible to reaſon, 
But the effort will be ſo painful, ſo cruel : how. e. 
ever, I will endeavour ; my ſubmiſſion to you is {c1 
unbounded, for there is nothing you have not the 00 
right to exact, and the power to obtain. his 

Here Madame de Clémire broke off, for the off 
evening, and ſent her children to reſt, who dreamt Al, 
all night of nothing but moving columns and en if vb 
chanted caverns; they ſuppoſed that Madame de 4 
Clemire had told, by this time, every thing ſh Wi con 
could collect that was marvellous and extraordi- WM wii 
nary ; but ſhe aſſured them, what they had heard MW fast 
was little in compariſon to what ſhe ſhould relate, WW bis 
for ſhe had reſerved for the denouement incidents 


ſtill more ſurpriſing. This aſſurance redoubled Sk. 
the extreme curioſity of her little family, which "Ing 
Madame de Clemire ſatisfied, in the evening, by MW tin 
thus continuing her tale : | they | 

. Giller; 


| Alphonſo, 
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Alphonſo, notwithſtanding the laws preſcribed 
by Theliſmar, thought himſelf the happieſt of 
mortals ; his paſhon was authorized by the father 
of Dalinda, he might reaſonably entertain the 
fondeſt hopes. Nothing was wanting to his feli- 
city, but a letter, from Don Ramirez, containing 
a grant of the pardon he had implored. 

Theliſmar . did not leave the Canary Iſlands, 
without firſt viſiting the famous Peak of Teneriff 
(a); after which he embarked for the Cape de 
Verd Iſlands. During the voyage, Alphonſo fol- 
lowed, with ardour, the plan Theliſmar had pre- 
ſcribed for his ſtudies; but he had great difficult 
to ſappreſs his continual inclination to ſpeak © 
his paſſion, he was prevented only by the fear of 
offending Theliſmar ; and ſtill he would occaſion- 
ally hazard ſome indirect alluſions, the true ſenſe of 
which Theliſmar would not underſtand, 


At laſt, Alphonſo, unable longer to endure this 


conltraint, imagined a means to break filence, 
which appeared to him ſublime, He preſerved the 
laſh of Dalinda, as a thing the moſt precious in 
his poſſeſſion ; this, notwithſtanding the great- 
{a) This mountain riſes in the form of a ſugar-loaf, in the 
middle of the iſland of Teneriff; its height is ſo prodigious 
that the length of the road, which winds along the moun- 
tain to attain it's ſummit, is ſaid to be 15 leagues; and yet, 
they ſay, the mountain called Chimbo-Raco, one of the Cor- 

Glleras, in Peru, is much higher. 
neſs 
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neſs of the ſacrifice, he determined to give back 
to Theliſmar ; the ſuppoſition that he ſhould thus 
enjoy the pleaſure of ſpeaking of this paſſion, and 
of Dalinda, the hope that Theliſmar would con- 
ſider this act as proceedirg from an eſtimable de- 
licacy, and the poſſibility that he might therefore 
refuſe the ſaſh, were his inducements. Full of 
theſe ideas, Alphonſo entered, one morning, with 
a triumphant air, the apartment of Theliſmar, [ 
come, ſaid he, to make a confeſſion, which muſt be 
followed by a painful ſacrifice. ſo] 

Of woat nature ? | It 

You muſt firit give me your perm:ſhon to vo 
ſpeak of her I only aſk to accuſe myſelf, ole. 
repair my falut. | 


Well, well, let us hear; explain, explain; iſ ei- 
though I dare engage the fault is not very im- ane 
portant. pro 


In my eyes it is; feelings the * forcible, the con 
moſt affectionate, on which the * of my lik I 
depend, | 

Come to the point? What have you to tell me? 

You know to what exceſs J love Dalinda. 

Y our preface diſpleaſes me, Al honſo. 

But it is neceſlary ; it leads to the confeſſion of 
my fault. The day on which I firſt ſaw Dalinda, 
on which I received a new exiſtence, afte! 
your cruel departure, overcome and loſt in rich 


I wandered, like one diſtracted, ſeeking in vain 
ſome 
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ſome traces of the celeſtial Being I had beheld ; 
conducted, at laſt, by ſome ſecret charm, I returned, 
approached the Fountain of Love, where chance, 
or rather the God of the Fountain, moved by my 
deſpair, gave into my hands a pledge the deareſt, the 
moſt precious, 


Dalinda's ſaſh, you mean, i ireerruphed Theliſmar, 
| 1ecolleCt ſhe loſt it. 


drawing it from his pocket ; behold that ſaſh, the 


not the happy right to kg ep it; a well founded de- 
licacy obliges me thus to ſurrender it. 

Your ſcruples are very juſt, replied Theliſmar ; 
gire it me, give it me, added he, taking the ſaſh ; 
and I promiſe to return it, Alphonſo, the very firſt 
proof [ ſhall receive fiom you of real ſincerity and 
confidence. 3 | 

How ! cried Alphonſo, thunderſtruck, do you 
doubt my ſincerity ? 

I have great right ſo to do, at tie very moment 
you employ artifice, f 

Artifice! 

You bluſh, Alphonſo, and well you may ;, but 
! dare hope, had you ſucceeded in deceiving me, 
your confuſion would have been ſtill greater. Had 
you ſeen me delighted with your candour, your de- 
licacy, your generoſity, tell me how you would 
4 have 


% 


Behold it here, cried Alphonſo, with emphaſis, 


ſole conſolation of an unfortunate lover: ] poſſeſſed 
it without your knowledge; it was wrong, I have 


r 
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have looked, how you would have behaved, while 
hearing your own falſe praiſes ? 

Alas ! faid Alphonſo, ſhedding the tear of re. 
pentance, you know my heart better than I do 
myſelf; I own, I my ſought a pretext to ſpeak of 


Dalinda. f 
And you hoped I ſhould be your dupe; 18 b 
ſhould return the ſaſh. fa 

fir 


I was deceived ; convinced by falſe reaſoning, 

No; 'tis now you are deceived ; you never were 
convinced; we connot hide from ourſelves what is in 
it's own nature blameable : in vain would ſpecicus 
reaſons gloze over actions, and call them noble, 
delicate, refined : the heart and the conſcience give 
ſuch reaſonings the lie! 

What have I done! Oh Theliſmar ! bas thi 
fault, the whole extent of which I now pe. {© 
ceive, has it deprived me of your efteem withou ee 
return? 

No; your ingenuous manner of acknowledgig ne 
it, the ſincerity of your repentance, the neglecte ecte 
education you have received, and your conſequent 
want of reflection, all plead in your excuſe, Did! nem 
think cunning a part of your character, 1 ſhould 
then hold you paſt hope; but, notwith{tanding 
the unworthy ſubterfuge you have juſt been guilty 
of, I read frankneſs and candour in your boſom 
and J am certain, Alphonſo, you will yet vanquil 
your defects. 


| 
La | 
44v 
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The concluding ſentence gave a little ſatisfaction 
to Alphonſo, who promiſed within himſelf to let 
no occaſion {lip of demonſtrating his reformation to 
Theliſmar. | < 


\ 
- 


f 


by land to Fort St. Louis, on the Senegal, They 
ſaw the Sereres, a Negro nation, whoſe hoſpitality, 
ſimplicity, and gentleneſs, they admired ; theſe 
virtues are undoybtedly the effect of their love of 
labour and agriculture, which particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhes them from moſt other ſavages, who 
ue generally indolent, and-difdain to cultivate the 
arth. | 
One night, as Theliſmar and Alphonſo, with 
heir guides and companions, were rambling in 
: ſandy and deſert place, they ſaw a prodigious 
ree, the height of which did not exceed fixty or 
eventy feet, while it's monſtrous trunk was above 
Ae nety in circumference z it's lower branches pro- 
a0 ected almoſt horizontally, and, as they were pro- 


ven isiouſliy large and long, their own weight bent 


Jem almoſt to the ground; inſomuch that they 


ound, beneath this ſingle tree, a vuſt and extenſive. 


ng ind of grove, which might eafily give ſhelter to 

bree or four hundred men (25). | 

on After having admired this aſtoniſhing production 

quil f nature, our travellers continued their route, 
| few paces from the tree they - beheld a lion, 

vor. 11, H extended 


Our travellers landed firſt at the iſland of Goree, 
from thence they went to Rufiſco, and afterwards 
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extended on the ground, and ſeemingly dead, 
Alphonſo was determined to examine the animal 
nearer, and Theliſmar followed. When they 
came up to him, they found he till breathed, but 
was without power and motion, and apparently 
expiring; his jaws were _ full of piſmires, 
and bloody. | 

Alphonſo pitied the creature, wiped away the 
inſects that tormented him with his handkerchief, 
then taking a bottle of water from his pocket, 
poured it all down his throat, while Theliſmat 
held the end of a piſtol to the entrance of that ter- 


rible jaw, in caſe of a too ſudden recovery. The g 
lion was greatly relieved by the water, and ſeemed, 
with his lJanguiſhing eyes to thank with great ex: 29 
preſſion and gratitude the compaſſionate Alphonſo, ſpc 
who did not leave him till he had adminiſtered 2] 
ſuccour in his power. 
Alphonſo and Theliſmar, rejoined their ſmi ; 
company, and followed a path that led througijiy-. ; 
ſome exceſſively high graſs. As Theliſmar wa , 
walking on before, at the end of the meadow, he om 
fell into a kind of pit, and ſuddenly diſappeareiſſ +, 
Alphonſo ran and ſaw him fitting in the pit pr 


Theliſmar ſaid he had got a ſprain, and that it w 
impoſſible he ſhould riſe and walk without | 
aſſiſtance. As Alphonſo was going to deſces 
and take him in his arms, he ſuddenly heard 


dreadful hiſſing, and ſaw a monſtrous ſerpent, 
> lea 
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leaſt twenty feet long, in the pit, with head erect 
making towards Theliſmar, who, aſter an effort to 
riſe, ſell helpleſs again among the graſs (20). 

Alphonſo inſtantly leaped into. the pit, placed 
himſelf between Theliſmar and the Serpent, drew 
his ſword, attacked the horrid Reptile, and, with 
a vigorous and firm ſtroke, ſevered his head from 
his body ; then turning to Theliſmar, be 55 wg him 
up, and lifted him out of the pit. 

Theliſmar embraced Alphonſo; you have faved 
my life, ſaid he, I could neither defend myſelf nor 
fly; the Serpent was coming to attack me, and 
his bite is mortal. I promiſe you, Dalinda ſhall 
be informed of this. Alphonſo was too much 
2zitated. to anſwer, but preſſed Theliſmar with tran- 
log port to his boſom, Gently, ſaid Theliſmar ſmil- 
vel ing, take care of my right arm, it is broken, 

Broken I cried Alphonſo ; good God! 

Had it not, do you think I yvould not have ge. 
ſended myſelf ? | 
And you have not uttered the leaſt PAM of | 
omplaint or pain! 

You, dezr Alphonfo, have no right at leaſt to be 
urprized at the fortitude of others, n 

Oh my father ! replied Alphonſo, I want the 
ortitude to ſee you ſuffer z come, let us join our 
ompany. He then raiſed Theliſmar gently on 
ard Mis — and, in ſpite of all he could ſay, 
nt, - = : carricd 
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carried him, without ſopping, 0 to where their com- 
panions were waiting. | 

Theliſmar was obliged to remain in one of the 
Negro huts, where he was humanely received. 
He had a ſurgeon with him, who ſet his arm, and 
in about eight or ten days he continued his route, 

They came to the country of Foulis. The 
* king of theſe ſavages calls himſelf Siratick, and 
ſome travellers give this name to his kingdom, 
He entertained Theliſmar and his companions 
w:th great hoſpitality, and propoſed - they ſhould 
accompiny him to the chace of a lion, which, 
within a few days, had committed great ravages in 


his ſtates. 


The king, young, courageous, and deſirous to K 
ſhew the company his valour and a/dreſs, ordered “ 
his followers and the ſtrangers to ſtop ; and, hi 

vo 


mounted on an excellent horſe, galloped to attack 
the furious animal, which, perceiving him, leaped if /® 
to the combat. The Sijatick let fly an arion, 
and the lion, wounded, advanced with a dreadful 


bellow. ph 
Alphonſo now forgot the orders of the king; he hig 
darted like lightning, thinking him in danger, ed | 


and flew to his ſuccour: he had drawn his ſword, 
and galloping with incredible ſwiftneſs, palled 
near a tree, againſt which, by accident, his ſword 


ſtruck and ſnapped ſhort in two, Alphonſo him- 
5 ſelf, 
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ſelf, ſhaken by the violence of the ſhock, could 
hardly keep his ſeat : his horſe fell, and the ſame 
inſtant, the lion, ſeeing a new enemy coming 
armed, had abandoned the Siratick, and ruſhed 
towards him; his dreadful claws were inſtantly 
buried in the ſides of the horſe, and Alphonſo, diſ- 
armed, and without defence, thought his death ine- 
vitable. The Negroes, fearing to * him, durſt 
not ſhoot at the animal. 

Theliſmar, the ſame moment that Alphonſo 
had gallopped to the combat, would fain have fol- 
lowed; but the Negroes, already irritated at the 
young man's diſobedieace to the orders of their 
king, angrily and violently held him, notwithſtand- 
ing his eries, his fury, and deſpair. What were 
his feelings, when he ſaw the lion bounding to de- 
vour the overthrown Alphonſo? Oh! unhappy 
young man | cried he. | 

But oh! what ſurprize ! Oh! joy 2. 

No ſooner had the lion beheld the face of Al- 
phonſo than all his rage was loſt; he crouched to 
him, and lifting up one of his bloody paws, wound- 
ed by an arrow, laid it gently on the hand of Al- 
phonſo, and ſeemed to ſhew him his hurt, and aſk 
his aſſiſtance. 

Alphonſo ſhuddered, and remembering the ad- 
venture of the dying lion, cried, Oh noble animal! 
| recolle&t thee; may thy example ever confound 
ingratitude, and bring to ſhame thoſe who would 

H 3 eraſe 
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eraſe from their memory the good which others 
have done them Ves, fince thou haſt ſo 
nobly granted me my life, I will ſave thine in my 
turn, and defend thee, be the conſequence what it 
will. = | 

Alphonſo then ſtaunched the blood of the wound, 
and tearing his handkerchief, made a bandage, 
which he faſtened round the paw, | 

Theliſmar and the ſavages beheld the ſpectacle 
with aftoniſhment, ' His chirurgical operations 
ended, Alphonſo roſe : his horſe Iay wounded and 
dying. The lion once more approached him, lick - 
ed his feet, and carefled him a thouſand times, 
Alphonſo retreated gently : the lion ſtopped, look- 
ed after him, then ſuddenly turned about, directed 
his courſe toward a neighbouring foreft, and diſap- 
peared, leaving the ſpectators of this ſtrange adven- 
ture motionleſs with amazement (27) 

Theliſmar, after having preſſed Alphonſo to his 
boſom, after having embraced him with the dear 
affection of a father, reproached. him for his te- 
merity and imprudence. Had you, ſaid he, aſked 
the nature of this chace, or rather, bad you liſtened 
to the account which others gave of it, you would 
have known the Siratick was in no danger ; but 
that, uſed to theſe kind of combats, he waited for 
the lion to bury his jevelin in his throat; that be 
would have afterwards leaped off his horſe, and 
ended him with bis ſabre, 


I promiſe, 


- 
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| I promiſe,” my father, ſaid Alphonſo, I will be 
more attentive another time, and more prudent ; 
at preſent I have faved the life of my lion, of my 
generous and noble animal, and I am happy. 

Yes, replied Theliſmar, but the Siratick is little 
pleaſed with your diſregard of his orders ; and 
though your motive was his preſervation, he will 
not pardon you, for having robbed him of the ho- 
nour of the victory; it will be therefore prudent 
not to ſtay long in his territories (a). 

| Accordingly, the next morning, Theliſmer, 
-Alphonſo, and their followers, quitted Ghiorel, 
and continued their paſſage up the Senegal, as far 
as the village of Embakana, near the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Galem; they afterwards eroſſed 
the Gambia, traverſed the States of Farim (5), 
and, after having travelled a great extent of coun- 
try, arrived at Guinea. : 

Here Alphonſo met with an adventure which 
ſurpriſed him exceedingly. \ As he was walk. 
ing through a wood with Theliſmar, theit 
converſation . turned on the immortality of the 
foul, Would you believe, ſaid Theliſmar,. that 
there are men ſo deprived of ſenſe as to maintain 
we have no other advantage, over inferior animals, 
than that of a more perfect conformation ; and 


_ (a) See PAbrege de VHiſtoire des Voyages, Tom. II. 
(5) Or Saint Domingue. | 


H 4 
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who have ſaid, in expreſs terms, that if the horſe 
(that intelligent animal) had, inſtead of a hoof, 
a hand like us, he would perform whatever we 
do (a). 

What! would he draw? would he defign'? 

What think you? 

1 do not think he could; he might, perhaps, trace 
ſome unmeaning imitations, | 

The parrot, the pye, the jay, and various other 
birds, have the faculty of ſpeech; that is, can 
learn a few words, but can neither comprehend 
their meaning, nor, conſequently, apply them 
juſtly : beſides, there are many exiſting animals, 
the conformation of which, both interior and ex- 
terior, is perfectly ſimilar to that of man; they 
Walk like him, have hands like his, and yet they 
neither build palaces nor huts; nay, they are even 
leſs induſtrious than many other animals. 

Monkies you mean; in fact, they are very adroit. 
And pray what ſay thoſe authors to this, who deſire 
the horſe to have hands ? 

They acknowledge that the monkey might, 
from his conformation, be capable of doing the 


{a) This ſtrange reaſoning is found in a work entitled De 
VEfpri It. : 


The Tranſlator cannot forbear to enter his proteſt here, again} 
the incencluſtvencſs of the arguments he is obliged on this accaſion 
to tranſlate ; without meaning to inſinuate thereby any opinion of lit 
own, T. 
b ſame 


le 
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ſame things as man, and that his natural petulance 
is an impediment; that he is always in motion; 
and could you deprive him of that reſtleſsneſs, chat 
vivacity, he would be man's equal (a). _ 
And yet he does not ſpeak. "3 
No ; though in certain ſpecies the tongue and 


| the organs of yoice are the ſame as in man ; and the il N 
brain is abſolutely of the ſame form and in the ſame i 
c proportion. (b). | | 4 
n The brain in the ſame proportion l how can that W 
be? The monkey is fo ſmall! [i 
n Do you think yourſelf WR with all the i 
, WM ſpecies? [ h 
- Why Yes, 4H 
y Thoſe you have ſeen were reſtleſs and abu b | þ 
y lent, ö 5 | 
n Certaioly ; - for which reaſon, the objection of the Tk 
authors you mention ſcems juſt ; in my opinion, 1 
t, beings which are perpetually in motion, however I's 
re Wl excellent their conformation, cannot learn, cannot {3 
become perfect. | 1 
t, But ſuppoſe the objection you | think fo ſtriking li. 
* mould originate only in a profound ignorance of i 
things which are known to the whole world. | [ 
Y % All this is found exactly in the ſame work De PE | 1 
inf prit, | 1 


fon % See M. de Buffon on Quadrupeds, Tom. XVI. ae 
zn in rzmo. 


Hs How! 
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How! People who write books ignorant of things 
| known to all the world | 

- Your doubt, dear Alphonſo, proves bow little 
you have read, 

Juſt as Theliſmar, ſaid this, Alphonſo gave a 
ſtart of ſurprize, and, jogging Theliſmar, cried 
| ſoftly, Look, look——there——right before you; 
what ſtrange creature is that fitting under the 
Wee” | 
Here let us break off, ſaid Madame de Clémire, 
interruping her narrative, I ſeel myfelf a little *. 
this evening. 

This was ſufficient to ſtop every entreaty to con- 
tinue,. though her young auditors were very de- 
ſirous to hear an explanation of what this Arrange 
creature might be. 

The next day, a quarter before nine, Madame 
de Clemire indulged the ardent curiofity of her 
children, by taking up her manuſcript and reading 
as follows : 

Thelifmaar looked Act at the animal, and after- 
wards at Alphonſo, What do you think of that 
figure, ſaid he? | 

It is a ſavage, replied Alphonſo, and exceed- 
ingly ugly. He riſes ! holds a ſtaff i in his hand 


he avoids us! 


And you take jt for a man ? 
Certainly I do. 
K 


ic 


I 
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6 It is a Monkey. 


Monkey | what of that ſize ! he is higher e F 


Jam; he walks upright like us, and his legs __ 
the form of ours. 
Notwithſtanding all which, 


« the leaſt eſſential part of himſelf /b).” 


How you aftoniſh me! but is this monkeys. who 
was fitting with ſo much tranquillity at the foot 
of a tree, as reſtleſs and precipitate in his motions. 


as the ſmall monkies ? 


No; „ his walk is grave, his actions circum- 
e ſpect, his temper gentle, and very different from 


& that of other monkies ;?? [he has not the 


hoof of. a horſe, he is higher than we are, formed 


as we are, —** The Creator would not form the 


body of a man abſolutely different from all other 


© animals; but, at the ſame time that he has given 


high. 
1 M. de Buffon. 


{c) In ſpeaking of a monkey of another ſpecies, .called 
Gibbon, M. de Buffon ſay, ** this monkey ſeems to. us to 
„have a natural tranquillity, and gentle anners; his mo- 
* tious are neither too ſudden nor too reſtle(s ; he takes kindly 
© whatcver i is given him to eat, &e. 


H 6 | © him 


we 


it is a beaſt (a a: 
&« but an exceedingly fingular one, and which man- 
e cannot-fee without looking at, without knowing 
ce himſelf, without being convinced, his body is 


{a) The Orang-Outang, ſome of which are above ſix fork 
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& him a material body, a form ſimilar to that of 
© the monkey, he has breathed his divine fpirit 
& into this body; he had done the ſame favour, 
4 I do not ſay to the monkey, but, to that ſpecies 
« of beaſt which ſeems to us the moſt ill orga- 
4 nized, ſuch ſpecies would ſoon have become 
ce the rival of man; quickened by his ſpirit it bad 
«excelled others, had thought, had ſpoken, 
«© Whatever reſemblance there may be then be. 
© tween the Hottentot and the monkey, the in- 
© terval which divides them is immenſe ; fince the 
« Hottentot within is diſtinguiſhed by thought, and 
„ without by ſpeech (4).” 

Alpaonſo liſtened to this diſcourſe with admira- 
tion. At preſent, ſaid he, I am deſirous to learn 
| how thoſe authors, who pretend that it is our form 
only which makes us ſuperior to other animals, will 
anſwer theſe arguments, 

They do not know the animal that we have juſt 
ſeen, nor many other ſpecies nearly like him, de- 
ſcribed by all travellers ; yet their works are mo- 
dern, and, as I have ſaid, theſe are facts known to 
all the world, 

Theliſmar here ſat down near a lake ſurround- 
ed by rocks; their giude propoſed” they ſhould 
wait for the reſt of he company, whom they had 


(% M. de Buffon. 
. leſt 
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left at a conſiderable diſtance, He had ſeated 
himſelf under the ſhade of ſome trees, and taking 
two books from his pocket, gave one of them to 
Alphonſo, pointing out a chapter, which he de- 
fired him to read with great attention. 

Alphonſo promiſed he would ; adding, that he 
would go farther off and fit down, to be free from 
all diſturbance. This he accordingly did, and 
fat down, at about two hundred yards diſtance, on 
the banks of the lake. 

Inſtead of reading he fell into a profound re- 
yveries the murmurs of the water, the freſh ver- 
dure, the rocks, all retraced a ſcene which he had 
not the power to baniſh from his mind : it recalled 
to memory the Fountain of Love; the form of 
Dalinda was preſent, he could think of nothing 
but her, and at laſt could not refrain from repeat- 
ing a name ſo dear, 

Certain that Theliſmar could not hear him, he 
ſang, in an under voice, a ſong he had made to her 
memory, As he finiſhed the laſt line of his ſong, 
he heard footfleps, and turning his head, ſaw The- 
iſmar coming; he took up his book and was ſilent, 
but the inſtant he had done, a ſoft though ſonorous 
voice ſeemed to iſſue from the rocks, and again re- 
deated the couplet he had ſung. 

Theliſmar heard the name of Dalinda, as he ap- 
roached, and his aſtoniſhment was exceſſive, 
when 
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when he found it was not Alphonſo who wat 
ſinging. As ſoon as the air was ended, he wa 
going to queſtion Theliſmar concerning this pro- 
digy, when another voice began the ſame couplet; 
| ſcarce had this ſecond voice ceaſed ſinging, but: 

third, from the oppoſite fide, again repeated the 
ſame words, and the fame ſounds: ſilence then 
| ſucceeded, and the concert ended (28). 

What enchantment is this? cried Alphonſo, 

We muſt confeſs, ſaid Theliſmar ſmiling, the 
fawns and ſylvans of theſe rocks are dangerous con- 
fidants ; the nymphs of the Fountain of Love wer 
more diſcreet z but come, give me my book, and 
tell me if you are ſatisfied with the chapter J deſired 
you to read, Alphonſo - bluſhed, and anſwered 
only with a ſigh; and Theliſmar, changing the 
converſation, rejoined the reſt of the company. 

Theliſmar continued his route by the Gold. 
Coaſt, the kingdom of Juida, and the kingdom ext 
of Bennin: in this latter country he found the v 
natives leſs ſavage, and more civilized than ther ME. e 
neighbours, He next traverſed Congo, and herbe 
it was that Alphonſo had nearly loſt his life, n= 
conſequence of his natural „ and impe- ing 
tuoſity. 

The ſmall caravan of travellers being on their 
march, Alphonſo was walking about two or three 


hundred yards before the xeft, They approached 3 
larg 


K 
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at urge pond furrounded by the huts of ſavages; and 


vat Alphonſo, looking forward, thought he ſaw, on the 
r0- ¶ other fide of the pond, a long brick wall built upon 
et; I the border: not conceiving what could be the uſe 
t a of this wall, he haſtened forward to examine it; 
the Bi but as he drew near, perceived this imaginary wall 
den had motion. 
He then thought that, inſtead of a wall, he 
ditingurſhed warriors clothed in red, and ranged 
che in order of battle: he preſently after obſerved ſen- 
on- tinels ſtationed in advance, and foon ſaw he was 
ele ¶ diſcovered ; for, the moment the ſentinels perceived 
and him, the alarm was given, and the air reſounded 
red BY vith a noiſe much like the ſound of a trumpet. 
red Alphonſo ſtopped, and while he was deliberat- 
the ing whether he ſhould proceed or go back, he ſaw 
de army begin to move, riſe from the earth, and 
50 laſt to fly away. Alphonſo then learned, with 
lon extreme ſur prize, that this formidable ſquadron 


the Ag was nothing but enormous red birds, of ſo brigbe 


het WY: colour that, when they took flight, their wings 

den abſolutely ſeemed inflamed. 
» "1 Alphonſo had a gun, and being defirous of tak- 
"P" Wing one of theſe extraordinary birds to Theliſmar, 
We fred at the flock and killed one. Several 
bei vegroes, on hearing the firing, immediately came 
ut of their huts, which ſtood by the pond, haſtily 
_ As ſoon as they {aw Alphonfo dragging 
away 
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away the hird he had killed, they ſent forth the 
moſt horrible cries, when inſtantly all the other 
Negroes left their habitations, and came in crouds 
to attack Alphonſo, who ſaw himſelf aſſaulted on 
all ſides by a ſhower of ſtones and darts. 

Had it not been for the arrival of Theliima 
and the other travellers, Alphonſo could not have 
eſcaped with life; but at fight of them the ſavages 
| fled, and he came off with a few flight wounds, 
and a ſevere reprimand from Theliſmar, who in- 
formed him, that the Negroes held the bird he had 
killed in ſuch veneration, they would not ſuffer 
any one to do it the leaſt injury, but thought them. 
ſelves obliged in conſcience to revenge the death of 
a creature which they held ſacred. 

Alphonſo learnt, alſo, from Theliſmar, that the 
noiſe, which he had compared to the ſound of 
trumpets, was nothing but the cry of the birds, 
which is ſo loud and ſhrill that it is heard at more I 
than a quarter of a league diſtance (29). | 
_ - Thelifmar continued his journey, only ſtopping 
occaſionally among various hordes of ſavages, 
whoſe manners he wiſhed to know, Of all the 
barbarous people of Africa, the nation which he 
thought molt intereſting was that of the Hotten- 
tots: their virtues ſurpaſſed their vices ; they ful- 
filled, in their whole extent, the duties of friendſhip (a) 
and hdſpitality; and their love of juſtice, thei 

- | courage, // 
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tourage, benevolence, and chaſtity, rendered them 
far ſuperior to other ſavages a). 

It is remarkable that, amdng the Hottentots, 
the education of youth is committed to the mothers 
til the age of eighteen, after which the males are 
received to the rank of manhood ; but, before that 
period, they have no communication with the 
men, not even with their own father (5%. 

During their ſojourn among the Hottentots, 
Theliſmar was walking one day with Alphonſo : 
their guide carried a wallet with proviſions, it be- 
ing their intention to dine during their walk. 
As they were croſſing the ruſtic bridge of a ſmall 
river, the guide let the wallet” fall, and, fearing 
probably the anger of the travellers, took to his 
heels and diſappeared, This event was very dif- 
pprecable to Alphonſo, he being exceedingly 
lungry. | 

I am certain, ſaid Theliſmar, I can find my 
ray; but before we walk any farther, let us reſt 

little under the ſhade of theſe trees. They fat 
lown on the graſs, and Alphonſo g@@ntinned »tof "* 
omplain of having a great way to go, and no- 
hing to eat, when Theliſmar cried Silence, let us 
len, Alphonſo preſently heard a very ſhrill cry, 


4% See VAbregs de I'Hiſtoire Generale des Voyages, 

om. III. | : 
% See the ſame work and the ſame volume. 
| HEM which, 
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which, to his great aſtoniſhment, Theliſmar an, 
_ ſwered in a graver tone: then, riſing, ſaid, Sincy 
you are fo very hungry, Alphonſo, come with me, 
and I'll give you a dinner. 
_ Theliſmar then uttered ſeveral ſucceſlive cries; 
and Alphonſo perceived a green and white bird, 
which hovered round them. Let us follow this 
new guide, ſaid Theliſmar, he will recompenk 
us for the careleſſneſs of the other who has run 
Away. Fo”, . 

Alphonſo es not what to think, but walke 
ſilently, and looked attentively at the bird, which 
in a few minutes went and reſted itſelf upon a 
large hollow tree: Stop, ſaid Theliſmar, the bin 
will come and ſeek us, if he has any thing goal 

to diſcover, As he ſaid, ſo it happened, the bird, 
ſeeing they did not approach, redoubled his cric 
came back to them, and then returned to his tres 
where he fluttered and perched. 

Come, ſaid Theliſmar, he invites us to dinne 
with ſo good a grace we cannot refuſe him. 8 
ſaying, he went to the tree, and, to the extrem 
aſtoniſhment of Alphonſo, found a bee-hive in | 
full of honey, 

While our travellers were Ang the honey, til 
bird, having fled to a neighbouring buſh, appear 
greatly intereſted at all that paſſed; it is be 
juſt, ſaid Theliſmar, to give him his ſhare of ü 
booty: Alphonſo, therefore, left a ſpoonful of hon... 


upe 
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in. upon a leaf, which, as ſoon as they were gone 
net from the tree, the bird came and eat. In the courſe 
ne, of half an hour, the bird ſhewed them two other 
hives; and Alphonſo, ſatiated with hoy, n 
es; ¶ continued his route (30). 
ind, Theliſmar quitted the country of the Hlotientots, | 
thi Wand embarked for the iſland of Madagaſcar ; after- 
nl werds be journeyed through all the eaſtern coaſt of 
run WF Africa; then quitzed that part of the world, and, 
after a ſhort ſtay in the ifland of Socotora, landed in 
Arabia Felix. He viſited Mecca (31), and Me- 
dina (32), traverſed à part of the Deſert, entered 
Africa again by the Iſthmus of Suez, and came to 
aico (33) 3 here he admired the famous Pyramids 
of Egypt (34) from thence he went to Alexandria, 
where he found a veſſel ede to ſet fail for 0 
land of Thera (. . 
Theliſmar, within the laſt two months; had ſe- 
yeral times read over with Alphonſo tranſlations of 
be Iliad and Odyſſey, Alphonſo, joyfully leaving 
he burning and barbarous climates of Africa, was 
lelighted to find himſelf once more in Europe, 
beneath the azure ſkies of Greece, in places where 
il the pleaſant fiftions of fable may be traced, and 
mong people whoſe manners 0000. has de- 
Wcribed. 


{a) An iſland of the Archipelago, to the north of Candia'; 
t is a part of the iſſands called Santorin, or r Santorini, from 
aint —— the patron of them. | — 
Before 


iſland, began to give great uneaſineſs to the inhabi. 
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accompanied with frightful hiflings ; at the fame 
time they obſerved that the ſmoke of the Volcan 
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while flying towards the ſea-coaſt, they ſaw tit 


tain, they ſaw, with horror, torrents of fire rut 
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Before they left Thera, Theliſmar and Alphonſ⸗ 
learnt that the Volcano, which is ſituated in that 


tants, by Mpearing to fe- Kindle, ſmoke, and cal 
forth ftofies, 

The next mornivg our travellers roſe with 
Aurora, and were conducted towards the Volcano; 
when they were at a league's diſtance, ” their guid: 
ſtopt, telling them he thought he heard a very un. 
common noiſe ; our travellers liſtened, and head 
a kind of bellowing, which ſeemed to ariſe out of 
the earth. They proceeded, however, about 
quarter of a league. farther ; in proportion as the 
approached, the bellowing increaſed, and was ſoot 


grew thicker, and became of a deeper red, 
Let us return, ſaid Theliſmar. hat 
Scarcely had he ſpoken before a horrible noil 
was heard; and, as they turned their heads to look 


mountain all on fire, covered with flames, whil 
roſe to the clouds, and caſting forth on all fides v 
lumes of red hot ſtones, and blazing matter. Tir; 


terrified guide, loſing all recollection, led thenWrea 
| aſtray, and took them a road which brought thay ar 


back towards the Volcano, 
As they.now ſtood fronting this b moun 


nin 
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ning impetuouſly down its ſides, and ſpreading 
pe Mover the plain: theſe deſtructive rivers burnt and 
hat Moverthrew every thing that oppoſed their paſſage : 
bi. Nit their appro-cb, the herbs and flowers withered, 
cal Ie leaves grew inſtantly yellow, and dropt from 
the trees; the brooks diſappeared, the fountains 
rere dried up, and the birds * breathleſs from 
he ſcorched branches. 
At the ſame time, vaſt clouds of hot aſhes and 
un. einders, burnt white, obſcured the air, and fell 
ende rain upon the- earth, breaking the branches, 
it ofGooting up trees, and rolling with horrid din from 
he mountain to the plains, echoing far and near 
mong the reſounding rocks, 
Theliſmar and Alphonſo fled from theſe deſolate 
laces, and, after long wandering in unknown 
aths, came at length to the ſea-fide ; they judged, 
hen at a diſtance, by the roaring of the waves, 
hat the ſea was violently agitated. They judged 
ightiy; it was dreadfully tempeſtuous, though 
e air was entirely calm. 
They were conſidering this phznomenon with 
n aſtoniſhment which was ſoon redoubled. Sud- 
enly there appeared, in the middle of the waves, 
credible volumes of flames, which, inſtantly 
reading and diſſipating in the air, were ſucceeded 
an innumerable quantity of burning rocks, that 
ere projected from the deep abyſs of the ocean, 
d raiſed above the waters (35). 


The 
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The tempeſt after this decreaſed, the ſea wa 
appeaſed, and ſome of the Iſlanders, who paſſe] 
that way, informed Theliſmar that the Volcano 
no longer vomited flames. When the eruption 
was ended, Alphonſo and Theliſmar returned ty 
their lodgings, and, two days after this memorable 
event, left that unhappy iſland, 

From hence they went to the iſland of Poli. 
candro where they found a Swediſh traveller, 
a ſormef friend of Theliſmar's, who offered to ac. 
company and guide them in their walks through 
the iſland. He brought them to his houſe, which 
he would partake with them ; and, after ſupper, 
addreſſing himſelf to Alphonſo, ſaid, My dwelling, 
you ſee, is ſimple, devoid of ornaments ; but, if you 
love magnificence, I have the means of gratifying 
your taſte. I am ſo happy to ſee my old friend, 
once more, that I have formed the project of giv- 
ing him an entertainment in a palace, the rich- 
neſs and brilliancy of which may well ſurpriz 
you. 

Frederic, for that was the name of Theliſmari 
friend, then roſe, called his ſervants, who cam 
with torches, and went forth with Alphonſo andjfÞor i 
Theliſmar, | heſe 

They came in about half an hour to an enor 
mous maſs of rocks. Behold my palace, ſaid Fre- 


{a} One of the Cyclades, to the ſouth of Paros and Ant 
Ao. | f 20 
deric 
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muſt not always judge from appearances. Stop' 


enter firſt. 

The ſervants then diſtributed torches to about a 
dozen men who had followed them, each of whom 
lighted his flambeau, and proceeded forward. When 
Frederic ſaw them at a certain diſtance, he and his 
company began to follow. 

They had not gone above a hundred: paces bes 
fore they perceived an immenſe arcade, and their 
eyes were immediately dazzled by the ſplendor of 


ne, ef my palace; what think you of it? 

The queſtion was addreſſed to Alphonſo, but 
ie was too buſy in conſidering the brilliant ſpec- 
cle before him to reply. The walls of this vaſt 
eriſtyle ſeemed covered with gold, rubies and dia- 
nonds ; the ceiling decorated with waving gar- 
ands and pendant ornaments of cryſtal; any, the 
ery floor on which they trod, was paved with the 
ame rich materials (36). 

Pardon. me, my dear mamma, cried Caroline, 
or interrupting, but I can hold no longer, Were 
heſe pure diamonds ? 

No; they only ſeemed ſueh; but the reſemblance 


to confider ſuch objects. 
6 well, 


deric : the aſpect, it's true, is a little wild, but we 


here, a moment, if you pleaſe, and let the ſervants | 


light, Come in, ſaid Frederic, this is the periſtyle 


as ſo perfect as to deceive the eye moſt accuſtom- - 
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the travels of Alphonſo ; for I can remember them 


things he has ſeen. 
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Well, that is very ſingular; and is it true, dear 
mamma, that.ſuch a palace once exiſted ? 

It exiſts ſtill, 

O dear, till ! 

Ves; in the iſland of Policaniro: 

Oh the charming iſland ! Will you ſhew it us to 
morrow, mamma, in the map? 

Yes; willingly. 

Mamma, if you will permit me, my next geo- 
graphical leſſon ſhall be to trace upon the maps all 


all perfectly, and ſo I can all the extraordinary 


So be it ; but, in the mean time, let us continue 
our tale. 1 
Frederic ſhewed Alphonſo how extenſive thi 
ſuperb palace was: and, after having paſſed more 
than two hours in examining and contemplating 
the wonders before them, they once more returned 
to the houſe of their hoſt. Alphonſo learnt, from 
Theliſmar, that the pretended palace of Frederic 
was all the work of nature ; and the knowledge of 
this encreaſed his admiration, 

Theliſmar, having formerly made the tour 0 
Italy, had no intention of returning thither ; but hi 
friend Frederic, who was going to Reggio, en 
treated his company ; to which Theliſmar the mot () 
readily conſented becauſe it Was the 2 part 0 IX 


Italy he had not en. | loden 
F rede vo 
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Frederic, Alphonſo, and Theliſmar, left Poli- 
candro, and failed for the Morea (a). Here they 
beheld the ruins of Epidaurus and Lacedæmon. 
From the Morea they went to the iſland of Ce- 
phalonia, whence, once more embarking, they 
failed for Reggio (5%. The day after their arrival 
in that city, our three travellers breakfaſted in the 
chamber of Theliſmar, the windows of which 
looked towards the ſea; their converſation was 
interrupted by a thouſand ſhouts of joy, heard 
from every part, Alphonſo ran out, inſtantly, to 
ary know what was the reaſon of ſuch noiſy and ani- 

mated acclamations : he aſked ſeveral paſſengers, 
nue who all anſwered, ſtill running as they ſpoke, We 
are going to the ſea-ſide to ſee the Caſlles of the 
tha Fairy Morgana. | 

Alphonſo returned, and gave an account of this 
ſtrange anſwer; our travellers, therefore, opened 
their windows, and beheld a fight the beauty and 
ingularity of which ſurpaſſed every thing they had 
itherto ſeen, 

« The ſea which bathes the coaſt of Sicily 
began to ſwell and riſe by degrees; in a little 
* while the huge waves formed a perfect repreſen - 
tation of an immenſe and dark chain of moun- 


K* 


(a) The large peninſula of ancient Attica, 

(5) Appertaining to the kingdom of Naples, in Calabria 
Iterior ; there is another city of the ſame name in Italy, in 
lodena, 


YOL, II. I « tains 3 
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* tains; while the ſurges which waſhed the coaſts 
© of Calabria remained with a tranquil and ſmooth 
« ſurface, like to a vaſt and ſhining mirror, gertly 
« inclining towards the walls of Reggio. This 
„ prodigious looking-glaſs ſoon reflected a moſt 
* miraculous picture; millions of pilaſters, of 
« the moſt elegant proportion, and ranged with 
„ the utmoſt ſymmetry, were diſtinctly ſeen, re- 
&« flecting all the bright and varied colours of the 
% rainbow; ſcarcely did they retain this form a 
«© moment, before theſe ſuperb pilaſters were bent 
& and changed into majeſtic arcades, which like- 
% wiſe ſoon vaniſhed, and gave place to an innu- 
© merable_ multitude of magnificent caſtles, all 
& perfectly alike; while theſe palaces were ſuc- 
tc ceeded by towers, colonnades, and afterwards by 
“trees and immenſe foreſts of the cypreſs and 
palm (37).“ 
After this laſt decoration, the magic picture 
diſappeared, the ſea reſumed its ordinary aſpect, 
and the people, who ſtood upon the ſtrand, clapped Ml ex 
their hands in tranſport, a thouſand times repeat- BW re 
- Ing, with joyous ſhouts, the name of the Fairy 


Morgana. | po 
And ſo, mamma, interrupted Pulcheria, we are ob 
at length come to our Fairy Tales again ? ed 
Indeed we are not: this laſt phænomenon, as well tin 
as all the other, is taken from nature. PO 


But me. 
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But there is a Fairy called Morgana, you know, 
mamma; EVP ES: 

I have only told you”what the people of Regoio 
ſay ; who are generally ignorant and credulous, are 
fond of fables, and eaſily adopt them, 

But theſe magic pictures? 

Are produced by natural cauſes, 

I cannot conceive, at preſent, why every body 
do not paſs their lives in travelling, reading, and 
acquiring knowledge, in order to underſtand and 
ſee things ſo curious and intereſting; but, dear 
mamma, be pleaſed to continue your recital, 

Alphonſo began to think like you, the aſtoniſh- 
ment which ſo many extraordinary events conti- 
nually raiſed excited an aident. curiofity, and a 
ſtrong defire of obtaining knowledge ; his trifling 
amuſements no longer pleaſed ; he became thought- 
ful, ſpoke with reſerve, and liſtened with attention; 
but, in proportion as his mind became enlight- 
ened, he diſcovered faults in his paſt conduct, 
every. recolleftion of which made him bitterly 
repent, 

He could not now comprehend how it was 
poſſible he ſhould have forſaken his father. The 
obſtinate ſilence of Don Ramirez grievouſly afflict- 
ed him; he ardently defired to arrive at Conſtan- 
tinople, where he expected to find letters from 
Portugal: and though he had a paſſionate attach- 
ment to Theliſmar, though he had almoſt a cer- 

I a tainty 


— 
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tainty of obtaining the hand of Dalinda, he yet 
determined to quit the former in Turkey, and re- 
turn to Europe, there to ſacrifice his hopes and 
happineſs to filial duty, if he received no intelli- 
gence from his father, 
This reſolution plunged him into a Rate of me- 
Jancholy, of which Theliſmar ſearched jn vain the 
cauſe; which he even augmented, in wiſhing to 
diſſipate, by marks of the moſt tender affection. 
He often ſpoke to Frederic, in his preſence, of 
Dalinda, to drive away his dejection; while thele 
converſations, far from ſoftening the ſecret pangs 
of Alphonſo, but embittered them the more, 
Theliſmar at laſt took leave of Frederic, quitted 
Reggio, and returned to Greece; and, travelling 
through it, came to Conſtantinople towards the 
end of April, | 

Alphonſo found a letter at Conftantinople, from 95 
Portugal, which he received with inexpreſſibe I - 
anxiety: it was not from Don Ramirez, but in- * 
formed Alphonſo his father had returned to Portugal, if 
had paſſed ſome time at Liſbon, and had left that 
city, declaring he was going to undertake a voyage I er 
of eighteen months. The letter added, that no- 1 
body doubted Don Ramirez had had ſeveral pri- tha. 
vate converſations with the King, and that the pur. Mor f 
poſe of his voyage was ſome ſecret negociations; gent 
that they were in great expectations of ſeeing bim 0 


once more in office, becauſe his ſucceſſor andi 
| enem) 
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enemy had been diſgraced, eight days after his de- 
partute. | 

The gentleman, who wrote an account of all 
this, ended his letter by ſaying, he had not ſeen 
Don Ramirez, as Alphonſo had deſired him to do, 
becauſe, being on a tour to France, he had not 
returned to Liſbon till three weeks after his de- 
parture. | | 5 | 

From the date of this letter, Alphonſo calcu- 
lated that his father could not be in Portugal in 
leſs than fifteen or ſixteen months, he therefore 
abandoned his project of returning thither im- 
mediately : in fact, having no money, he had no 
means of ſubſiſtence in the abſence of Don Ra- 
mirez ; and he was pretty certain his travels would 
be ended, and he ſhould return to Europe in leſs 
than a year, The filence of his father deeply af 
fitted him; but the aſſurances, of his health and 
ſafety were great conſolations, and he did not doubt 
but time, and his future conduct, might regain the 
affections of his father. 

Alphonſo, now leſs ſorrowful, leſs abſent, con- 
verſed with Theliſmar as formerly; who appeared 
ſo ſatisfied with the change he had remarked in him 
that Alphonſo thought he might venture to ſpeak 
of Dalinda. At firſt, Theliſmar was ſatisfied with 
gently reminding him of his promiſe ; and Alphon- 
lo, emboldened by this indulgence, ſeveral times 
fell into the ſame error; till, at laſt, Theliſmar was 

I 3 | diſpleaſed, 
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diſpleaſed, and Alphonſo was obliged to be filent, 
though he ſtill ſought occaſions to ſpeak his ſenti- 
ments indirectly, and to complain of the reſtraint 


impoſed upon him. 


Frederic had given Theliſmar letters of recom- 
mendation to one of his friends, a Greek, who 
poſſeſſed a charming houſe on the canal of the 
Black Sea: this Greek, whoſe name was Nican- 
dor, was not then at Conſtantinople. Alphonſo 
and Theliſmar, therefore, in about a fortnight, 
went to Buyuk-Dairai, a village eight miles from 
Conſtantinople (a) where Nicandor and his fa- 
mily paſt a part of the ſummer. 

It was the firſt of May, and ten in the morning, 


when our two travellers arrived at Buyuk-Dairai. 


As they entered, they ſaw the ſtreets full of young 
people, elegantly clothed, and crowned with gar- 
lands, ſinging and playing on various inſtruments; 
every houſe was decorated with flowers, feſtoons, 
and roſes, and adorned by a multitude of young 
Grecian beauties, ſurrounded 88 ſlaves magnificently 
clothed. 7 

This ſpectacle delighted Alphonſo ; and The- 
liſmar, acquainted with the cuſtoms of Greece, in- 
formed him, that it was thus they celebrated every 
firſt of May; that on this ſolemn day, young lovers 


(a) The ſcite of this village is very pleaſant. Ambaſſadors 


and various others, have country-houſes there. FYoyage /itteraire 


Ke la Greece, par M. Guys, Tom. I. 
18 fixcd 
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fixed coronets of roſes over the doors where their 
miſtreſſes dwelt, and ſang their praiſes under their 
windows (38). 

Alas! ſaid Alphonſo, they are happy, for they 
are heard. That favour, replied Theliſmar, is no 
proof of their happineſs, 


But what happens when two rivals meet under. 


the ſame window, or at the ſame door ? 

They faſten their coronets on each fide, and fing 
alternately. | 

After our travellers had ſtopt ſome time in the 
firſt ſtreet, they continued their way; and Al- 
phonſo, perceiving at a diſtance, a houſe more or- 
namented with flowers than the reſt, ſaid, certainly, 
that is the habitation: of ſome celebrated beauty; 
he was confirmed in this opinion when, coming 
nearer, he beheld two charming young virgins ſtand. 
ing in a large balcony. | 

The guide informed them this was the houſe of 
Nicandor, and they entered; the maſter came im- 
mediately to receive them, and, after having read 
the letter of Frederic, embraced them both affec- 
tionately, and teſtified the livelieſt hopes that they 
would remain with him ſome time. Nicandor 
and all his family ſpoke French tolerably well: 
Theliſmar underſtood that language perfectly, and 
Alphonſo knew ſomething of it. 

Nicandor called his ſlaves, who conducted the 
travellers into a ſpacious hall, the walls of which 

I 4. were 
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were Parian marble, where a bath was prepared 
(39). 

After bathing, Nicandor came and conducted 
them into the apartment of his wife Glaphira ; ſhe 
was ſeated upon a ſofa, with her two daughters, 
Glycera and Zcë, and an old and venerable woman, 
the nurſe of Nicandor, whom, according to the cul. 
tom of the modern Greeks, the family called Pa. 
ranama ; a gentle epithet, expreſſive of gratitude, 
and ſignifying ſecond mother (40). 

The daughters were ſuperbly dreſſed, both had 
long floating robes, white veils bordered with gold 
fringe, and girdles richly embroidered, faſtened with 

buckles of emeralds (41). 

: Glaphira and Nicandor queſtioned Theliſmar 
concerning his travels, and prevailed on him to re- 
count ſome of his adventures. After which they 
ſat down to table, and, their repaſt being ended, 
Zoe brought her lyre, and accompanied ſeveral 
duets which ſhe ſang with her ſiſter (42). 

| This agreeable muſic being over, Nicandor pro- 
poſed a walk to his gueſts, which they readily ac- 
cepted. . 

He led them into the meadows, in one of which 
they bebeld a multitude of ſhepherds and ſhep- 
herdeſſes, clothed in white, and adorned with gar- 
lands of flowers, almoſt all holding in their hands 
branches of the green palm, the myrtle, and the 


orange - tree; ſome danced to the ſound of the lyte, 
while 
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while others gathered flowers, and ſang the praiſes 
and the return of ſpring. | 

Look, ſaid Nicandor, at that young virgin, 
crowned with roſes, and finer than her compa- 
nions ; ſhe is the Queen; ſhe repreſents the God- 
deſs of Flowers; and, while called by the charming 
name of Flora, receives the homages of all the 
village throng : but her reign is ſhort; it is the 
empire of youth and beauty, and ends before the 
decline of day. 

While Nicandor was ſpeaking, the young 
Queen gave a ſignal, and all the ſhepherds aſ- 
ſembled round her; one of her virgin companions 
then ſang a hymn in honour of Flora and the 
ſpring ; at the end of each couplet of which the 
ſhepherds repeated in chorus this burthen : 

„Welcome ſweet Nymph! bleſt Goddeſs of 

t the May,” 

After this they continued their dances (43). 

Having walked round the meadows ſeveral 
times, Nicandor re- conducted his gueſts back to 
his houſe, where they found Glaphira and her 
daughters ſurrounded by their ſlaves, employed at 
embroidering, each in turn relating ſhort ſtories 
and moral fables (44). Though Alphonſo did 
not underſtand Greek, he was charmed with the 
picture he beheld. The youthful Zoe was ſpeak- 
Ing, and Theliſmar conjured her to continue her 
recital ; ſhe accordingly began again, with a grace 

15 which 
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which was augmented by the bloom of her cheeks, 
and her modeſt diffidence. 
| Zee related the hiſtory of a young virgin on 
the eve of her marriage, quitting the paternal 
manſion. She told her tale with equal truth and 
feeling, and painted the intereſting and deep grief 
of a tender and greatful daughter tearing herſelf 
from the arms of her beloved family. Glycera 
liſtened to the detail with extreme emotion; in- 
voluntary tears then bathed her down-calſt eyes, 
and watered the flowers ſhe embroidered : her mo- 
ther, who obſerved her, called her, with a broken 
voice, and held out her arms. Glycera roſe, ran, 
and threw herſelf at her mother's knees melted | in 
tenderneſs. | | 
The hiſtory is - interrupted ; Nicandor ap. 

proaches Glycera, kiſſes her affectionately, claſp 
her to his boſom: the lovely Zce quits her work, 
and flies to her ſiſter's arms: the ſlaves teſtify 
their feelings at this touching ſcene : and Nican- 
dor, in a few moments, taking Alphonſo and 
Theliſmar into another apartment, explained the 
cauſe of what they ſaw, by firſt telling them the 
ſubje& of Zoe's fable, and then informing them that 
Glycera was herſelf on the eye of marriage. 

The very ſame evening the young man, choſen 
to be the ſpouſe of Glycera, ſent large baſkets 
magnificently embelliſhed, containing ornaments 


and nuptial . for Glycera and the family. 
1 
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The next day the young Greek came, attended 
by his parents and friends, to the houſe of Ni- 
candor z the beauteous and affecting Glycera ap- 
peared ; ſhe had on a ſilver robe, embroidered with 
gold and pearls, and faſtened with a girdle of dia- 
monds; her treſſes floated upon her ſhoulders, and 
a Hymeneal crown adorned her head, while ſhe 
wept, and hid herſelf in her mother's arms. 

Glycera received the parental benediction, kneel- 
ing, which Nicandor pronounced with great 
tenderneſs, but with a ſolemn and firm tone; 
while the feeling mother, incapable of articulat- 
ing a word, raiſed her ſwimming eyes to heaven, 
and preſſed between her trembling hands the hands 
of her daughter. After this moving ceremony, 
the two families, united, and, followed by all their 
ſlayes, walked to church; this ſuperb train was 
preceded by a band of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic: after them came the young virgin, ſup- 
ported by her father and mother; her pace was 
flow, timid, and trembling ; her down-caſt eyes 
were evidently bedewed with tears ſhe vainly en- 
deavoured to retain, According to the ancient 
uſage of Greece, the Torch of Hymen was carried 
before her, and her ſlaves, huſband, relations, and 
friends cloſed the procefſion, in which order they 
arived at church. | 

After the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom 
Were re-conducted in pomp to their houſe, the 

% I 6 front 
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front of which was illuminated, and ornamented 
with flowers and foliage ; cups of wine were 
given to all the gueſts, * the young people re- 
ceiv d noſegays twined with threads of gold, the 
perſon who preſented them ſaying, Go ye and 
marry alſo, Theſe words rouſed the attention of 
Alponſo, who looked at Theliſmar. A banquet 
ſucceeded, and the dancing continued till mid- 
night (45). 

Alphonſo left this feaſt in a ſorrowful mood; 
the remembrance of Dalinda, and the fear of never, 
perhaps, taſting a happineſs ſuch as he had been 
a ſpectator of, afflicted him deeply. This melan- 
choly continued ſeveral days, but it was inſenſibly 
diſſipated by the new and agreeable: objects which 
ſurrounded him, and eſpeciaily by the tenderneſs of 
Theliſmar. 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo every day, after their 
walk, went regularly to the embroidering room, 
whither Glycera, and the young friends of Zoe, 
always came; Nicandor explained, in a whiſper, 
to the ſtrangers, the ſubjets of the tales related 
by theſe young Greeks; and, when Zoe ſpoke, 
Alphonſo became particularly attentive: he often 
would change places with Nicandor or Theliſmar, 
the better to ſee them embroider, and he remained an 
longeſt always at the frame of Zoe: he praiſed all | 
their performances, but he only looked at that of 


£cE; he once more undertook to defign flowers, I Fi 
5 8 | and ; 
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and offered every day a new pattern to Zoe for 
her embro'dery ; at laſt he began continually to 
yaunt of the manners and cuſtoms of Greece, and 
thought Buyuk-Dairai the moſt delightfu] place he 
had ever ſeen, | 

One morning, when he was alone with Theliſ- 
mar, the latter praiſed him highly for his conduct. 
I am quite enchanted with you, continued he, 
dear Alphonſo ;- I ſee you begin to acquire a com- 
mand over yourſelf, 

Do 12 

Yes; and I cannot conceal my ſatisfaction; for 
theſe three weeks paſt you have learnt to hide 
and overcome that melancholy at which I was fo 
uneaſy; you are obliging, amiable, and attentive 
in company; and what muſt have coſt you more 
than all the reſt, you fpeak no longer of Dalinda; 
be aſſured I feel the value of this effort. 

do ſaying, Theliſmar embraced Alphonſo, who 
ſuffered his embrace with a cold and mournful air, 
without making any reply; a moment's filence 
ſucceeded, Alphonſo walked thoughtfully about 
his chamber, then, ſuddenly turning, No, Theliſ- 
mar, ſaid he, I muſt not deceive you; I ſhould be 
unworthy of your kindneſs, were J to leave you in 
an error———he ſtopped and bluſhed. 

What would you ſay ? anſwered Theliſmar, 

Perhaps, exclaimed Alphonſo, I am going to 
ruin myſelf, 

Ruin 
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Ruin -yourſelf ! what, by being ſincere ! and to 


me, Alphonſo ! Can you ſuppoſe it? 
Know then, that though my heart is always the 


ſame, though Dalinda alone has touched it, and 


though, were it not for the hope of becoming your 
ſon, life would be a burthen——yet—— if I have 
ceaſed to ſpeak of her, if I have ſeemed chearful, 
do not attribute this conduct to the efforts of rea- 
ſon, but, on the contrary, to | 

Come to my arms, interrupted Theliſmar, 
come, noble and dear Alphonſo, this proof of thy 
candour and confidence OA my affection for 


thee. 
Oh, my father! Oh, my indulgent friend! cried 


Alphonſo. — 
See, continued Theliſmar, how fleeting a ſen- 


fation love is, dear Alphonſo, when not con- 


firmed by an affectionate and ſolid friendſhip : two 
large black eyes, an ingenuous countenance, 2 
ſweet {mile, and five or fix ſtories which you did 
not underſtand, have made you, in three weeks, 
forget the object of that paſſion which you pretended 
was ſo violent. 

It is true, that the young Zoe amuſed and in- 
tereſted me; it is true, ſhe baniſhed my ſorrows 
from my mind, and that Dalinda was leſs fre- 
quently preſent to my imagination, but ſhe was 
ever in my heart, 

Do not deceive yourle, Alphonſo, you have 

yet 


mol 
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yet no real attachment to Dalinda, becauſe, at pre- 
ſent, you know nothing of her but her form. 

But that form proclaims a ſoul ſo pure, ſo ſu- 
perior! Befides, I know Dalinda by her letters, 
her acquirements, her tenderneſs for you! In a 
word, Dalinda is the daughter of Theliſmar, and 
is not that enough to make her paſſionately be- 
lbved ? | 

All that is not a ſufficient foundation for a deep 
and durable attachment, which cannot exiſt with- 
out mutual confidence and friendſhip. - But let me 
aſk you a queſtion concerning Zoe: how has it 
happened that you have not perceived the impreflion 
ſhe has made upon you? 

It muſt certainly be a want of reflection. 

Imagine then, for a moment, the conſequence 
of wanting ſuch reflection. I have more than 
once obſerved that Nicandor and Glaphira da 
not approve your exceſſive reſpect for Zoe; ſo 
many attentions, a preference ſo marked, muſt ſoon 
injure the reputation of the young virgin to which 
they are paid, You have riſqued troubling the re- 
pole of, and bringing ſorrow into, a houſe, where 
the treatment we meet demands all our gratitude, 

Heavens ! you make me ſhudder—But , herice- 
forth J will think, I will each day ſeverally examine 
my actions, my ſenſations; and, what may be 
more effectual, I will every day conſult you. 
Never more will I conceal my thoughts from you. 

| And 
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And now, ſaid Theliſmar, I muſt quit myſelf | 


of a promiſe which I have not forgotten, 80 
ſaying, he opened a caſket, took out the ſaſh of 
Dalinda, and gave it Alphonſo, It belongs to 
you, ſaid he, you have a right to it, ſince I pro- 


miſed it to you on the very firſt proof of your 


ſincerity. 
Oh Theliſmar, ſaid Alphonſo, greatly affected, 
what a moment have you choſen! And am I per- 
mitted to receive a pledge ſo dear in this houſe ! 
Ves; if it till continues dear to you; if you 
have till the ſame ſentiments, 
Then I dare accept it—— Alphonſo threw 
himſelf at Theliſmar's feet, received the ſaſh of 
Dualinda, kneeling, and kiſſed with tranſport the 
hand that gave it. | | 
Remember, Alphonſo, ſaid Theliſmar, this, 
from a father, is no light, no trifling gift; from 
this moment our engagement is mutually facred, 
J have adopted you as a ſon; I promiſe you an 
amiable and virtuous companion for life ; of whom 
you muſt become worthy, not by a romantic paſ- 
fon, but by a ſtable and uniform virtue. Continue 
to inform your mind, and improve your temper 
and underſtanding ; it is thus you muſt prove your 
love for Dalinda, and ſhew your gratitude for my 
affection. | | 
| Nicandor came and interrupted their conver- 


ſation, and Alphonſo, too much moved to ſupport 
the 
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the preſence of a third perſon, retired: he wiſhed: 
for ſolitude, that he might indulge, without con- 
ſtraint, the tranſports of his heart. It is needleſs 
to obſerve that, from that day forward, he deſigned 
no more patterns for Zce, paid her no other atten- 
tions than ſuch as good breeding demanded, and 
avoided going into the embroidering room. 

The family of Nicandor, however, met an un- 
expected affliction; one of their friends, lately 
returned from the Ifle of Calki (a), to which he 
had made a ſhort voyage, fell ill, and died in four 
days time. Nicandor related many intereſting par- 
ticulars of the friend he had loſt; and told how 
he had renounced the riches and honours which 
he had a right to expect, that he might yield him- 
ſelf, without controul, to the delights of friendſhip 
and ſtudy, 

This ſage, continued Nicandor, who had re- 
tired to a pleaſant houſe (46) near mine, diſtri- 
buted the greater part of his income to the un- 
fortunate ; he conſecrated the reſt to the embel- 
lſhment of his habitation : his heart was virtuous, 
and his temper ſimple; he cultivated his garden 
himſelf, watered his flowers, and bred birds, for 


/a) It is the ninth of the Propontis Iſlands, anciently 
called Dæmoneri, or the Iſles of the Genii. M. d'Anville 
miſtakenly calls them Les Jes du Prince, which name is 
given by the inhabitants only to the fourth. This Note 11 
by M. Guys. 

which 
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Fhich he made an extenſive aviary, Such wereWill n 


his innocent amuſements. Beloved by his friends, 
adored by his {laves, he had a ſiſter worthy of him. 
ſelf, who lived with him, went with him every. 
To 


where, and who never can forget his loſs, 
morrow, continued Nicandor, we ſhall perforn 
the laſt duties of friendſhip ; his ſiſter will condud 
the funeral rites. 

But how will ſhe have the fortitude, ſaid The. 
liſmar ? 

You are a man, anſwered Nicandor, who will 
to know our manners, to ſtudy nature, come ald 
ſee this ſorrowful ceremony; you will there be 
hold the workings of deſpair, Grief among u 
is never repreſſed, it is ſeen in all it's energy 
Among a people who are ſlaves to appearances an 
cuſtom, ſorrow is mournful and mute, but here it 
is eloquent and ſublime, 

T his converſation excited the curioſity of The 
liſmar, who did not fail, with Alphonſo, to foi 
low Nicandor to the funeral of his friend. The 
went firſt. to the houſe of Euphrofine, the name 
of the ſiſter above-mentioned, and entered 


chamber hung with black, where the corpſe, mag 
nificently clothed, and with the face uncovered 
was laid in a coffin; the ſlaves were kneeling 
round, and venting their grief by tears and groan 


0 Among them Theliſmar diſtinguiſhed an old man 
ſt 
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fill more profoundly afflicted than the reſt, to 
hom Nicandor went and ſpoke. 5 
Theliſmar queſtioned Nicandor concerning 
his old man, who anſwered his name was 
aphiri. He was preſent at the birth of him we 
ament, ſaid Nicandor; he is almoſt paſt the uſe 
pf his limbs, and the impoſſibility of following 
he burial adds to his grief: he has juſt told me, 
here is but one remaining pleaſure for him on 
arth, the feeding of the birds, and the culture of 
the flowers, which once were his dear maſter's 
jclight, 

Nicandor was ſpeaking, when Alphonſo and 
Theliſmar felt their blood run cold at the broken 
ccents and dolorous cries they heard: it is the 
retched Euphroſine, ſaid Nicandor, Immediately 
woman appeared in long mourning garments, 
th diſordered hair, pale cheeks, and bathed in 
ears; ſhe was ſupported by two ſlaves, and ſeemed 
arcely able to drag her flow ſteps along; the 
uguſt and affecting picture of a grief ſo pro- 
ound, made her natural beauty more ſtriking, 
nore majeſtic; and her ſhrieks, her lamentable 
reans, were uttered in an accent ſo penetrating, 
nd ſo real, that it was impoſſible to hear them, 
nd not at once feel aſtoniſhment, terror, and the 
volt heart-rending pity. ö 

The Patriarch and his attendants ſoon after 


Wriived, The corple was taken up, and a funeral 
dirge 
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they came to a place over-ſpread with cypress 
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dirge began. After paſſing through the village 
and proceeding leſs than a mile into the country 


trees, tombs, and ſepulchral-columns, 

Euphroſine ſhrieked, and hid her face in he: 
veil, as ſoon as ſhe perceived at a diſtance th 
ſepulchre prepared for her brother. They can 
at laſt to the grave, the proceſſion ſtopt, the Pr 


triarch pronounced the burial-ſervice, kiſſed MPents, 


dead, and retired. n the 
Euproſine then, raiſing up her veil, came ful Her 
denly forward, and fell upon her knees by the fil upid, 
of the coffin. 15 ere J 
. Oh, my brother! cried ſhe, receive the Ie th 
farewell of thy unhappy ſiſter : Oh, my dear, nM.. to 
affectionate friend ! Do I then look upon thee fo nk 
the laſt time? My brother ! Is this ne! 
brother ? —— Alas! yes, here are his featurg 80 ( 
fill; but, oh, inſupportable thought! while oled, 
bathe him with my tears, while I call him, whil hy 
my heart is torn with deſpair, his countenan nd, as 
ſill preſerves the ſame unalterable gloom, the ſam lation 
mournful tranquillity— Oh dreadful ſilence ome. 
it is the ſilence of death my brother is but To g 
ſhadow; it js his image only Euphroſine kilk os th 
— What then, have I for ever loft thee !—Shi s ah 
I never fee thee more Never |!——never ! gp 
No cannot ſubmit to this——this eternal 4 thi 


——this horrible ſeparation, No, I will not ſufft 
tl 
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he hand of cruelty to tear thee from my arms, 
nd plunge thee in the tomb——Stop Baibarian, 
op, forbear to dig his grave——pity my grief, or 
read my deſpair, 

The Patriarch again advanced to take away the 
ody. Euphroſine ſent forth a dreadful ſhriek; 
er ſlaves flew to her aſſiſtance, and, in ſpite of 
er ſtruggles, held her at ſome diſtance form the 
rave, while ſhe, quite beſide herſelf, rent her gar- 
ents, and tore up her hair by the roots to ſcatter 
n the coffin. 

Her tears then ſuddenly ceaſed : motionleſs, and 
upid, her eyes, were fixed upon the coffin, as they 
ere lowering it in the tomb, But when ſhe 
w them place the marble over it, by. which it 
as to be for ever hid, ſhe ſhook fearfully, and 
unk back. Oh God! cried ſhe——ls it then 
one | 
So ſaying, the colour left her lips, her eyes 
oſed, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs into the arms of her 
aves They bore her away from the tomb ; 
nd, as ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, her friends and 
lations, according to cuſtom, conveyed her 
ome, | 

To get to the houſe, it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould 
roſs the garden; here, as ſoon as ſhe entered, ſhe 
et the old ſlave Zaphiri, holding in one hand a 
oe, and in the other a watering- pot; ſhe looked 


; nd ſhuddered; it was the eccupation of the 
deceaſed ; 
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deceaſed; ſhe ran towards the ſlave, What art 
thou doing, Zaphiri, cried ſhe ? 

Alas! I am tending the flowers my maſter 
loved ſo much. | 

Miſerable old man, ſaid ſhe, ſeizing the hoe, 
thy maſter is no more; this place mult be ever. 
more the place of ſorrow, of deſolation; let al 
that embelliſhes it die; be it's pleaſures annihilated; 
open the nets; give liberty to thoſe birds, whoſe 
warbling and mirth diſtract my heart; and theſe 
flowers, nurtured by my brother's hand, let then 
periſh with him. 

So ſaying, Euphroſine wildly and rapidly ran 
cutting down, and trampling on, all the flowers in 

her path (47). | 
This affecting ſcene made a ſtrong 1mprefſion 
on the heart of Alphonſo; tell me, ſaid he, 1 
Theliſmar, when they were at home, how doe 
it happen that ideas ſo oppoſite may be the reſult 
of the ſame feelings? Why does this old man de 
light to cultivate the flowers of his maſter, while 
Euphrofine, on the contrary, finds a kind of con 
latin in their deſtruCtion ? 

Which of theſe two actions do you prefer! 
aſked Theliſmar in return. 

That of the old man appeared moſt natural, an 
yet the other moved me more, | 

Common feelings produce only common effects 


| while a deep ſenſibility naturally begets extraoreiſ 
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nary ideas and actions: thus, for example, if the 
woman, who has intereſted us ſo much, if Eu- 
phrofine had reaſon, taſte, and diſcernment, as 
vel as ſuch ſtrong paſſions, and if ſhe were then 
o write, her works would certainly poſſeſs __ 
vality, energy, feeling and truth, 

And is it not the -poſſeſſion- of theſe qualities 
ich conſtitutes genius? ? 
Undoubtedly ! If genius did not originate in the 


ould it ſo powerfully excite envy ? 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo paſſed ſome few more 
ys at Buyuk-Dairai ; after which they took 
ave of Nicandor and his amiable family, quit- 
ed Greece, and entered Aſia by Natolia. They 
aid a little while at Bagdad (a) and Baſſora (, 
d ſtopped at the iſland of Bahrein, in the Perfian 
ulf, where they ſaw the famous pearl fiſhery (48). 
rom thence they departed by ſea for the kingdom 
f Viſapour, 

During this voyage, Theliſmar hl Alphonſo 
ere one evening walking the deck, and con- 


{a) Bagdad is a great city, on the eaſtern borders of the 
Igris ; it was taken by the Turks ſomewhere about 1638. 


% Baſſora is a fine city, below the confluence of the Tigris 
ad the Euphrates ; the Turks have been maſters of it ever 
Ince 1668; it is 100 leagues from Bagdad. 
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verſing on the wonders of nature. 1 think at pre. 
ſent, ſaid Alphonſo, I know them all. 

Dear Alphonſo, fince you are ſo learned, replied 
Theliſmar, explain the meaning of the phznome. 
non which at this moment appears; look this way 


on yonder waves. 


Alphonſo went to Theliſmar, and, looking as 
directed, beheld the veſſel encircled by fire, to 
which the total darkneſs of the night gave an 
additional brilliancy ; the ſurface of the ſea wa 
entirely covered with ſmall ſparkling ſtars, and 
every wave, as it broke, caſt forth a ſhining light, 

The wake of the veſſel was of a luminous 
ſilver white, interſperſed with dazzling azure 


ſparks (49). 
I confels, ſaid Alphonſo, this is a glorious fight, 


and abſolutely new to me. 


Come, let us go to bed, replied Theliſmar ; and 
ſhould you happen to awake in the night, I an 
perſuaded you will make ſome ſolitary reflections 
on that preſumption which is but too natural to 
you, and which perſuades you of the extent of 
your knowledge, when every day proves the 
contrary. 

Alphonſo made no reply, but embraced Thelif- 
mar, and went to bed. 

Scarcely had he been aſleep half an hour before 


there was a noiſe in his cabin that awakened him: 
| he 
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he bad put out his light, and was frightened 
at opening his eyes, by perceiving fire on the 
partition oppoſite his bed; he roſe haſtily, and 
his ſurprize increaſed at beholding, in large legible 
letters of fire, theſe words witten upon the boards: 

Learned Alphonſo, your terror is ill funded, this 
fire burns not (50). 

Aſhamed and zſtoniſhed, Alphonſo put his hand 
upon theſe fiery characters, and felt no heat: Oh 
Theliſmar ! cried he, what ſurprizes me the moſt 
is that you have the art to render the leſſons 
which wound ſelf- love agreeable. Theliſmar im- 
mediately appeared, with a light in bis hand ſmil- 
ing; and, after having explained to him the nature 
of this ſeeming fire, retired, and Alphonſo once 

more went to ſleep. 

It is alſo time that we ſhould go to ſleep, inter- 
rupted the Baronneſs, for the evening has been much 
longer than uſual, | 

The next evening Madame de Clemire again 
continued her hiſtory of Alphonſo, 

Our travellers being arrived at Viſapour, viſited 
the diamond mines (51), and afterwards went to 
the Court of the great Mogul, Theliſmar, having 
obtained an audience of the Emperor, was per- 
mitted with Alphonſo to ſee the Palace, They 
paſſed through many apartments, and found, in 
all of them, beautiful women, in magnificent ha- 
bits, armed with lances, who formed the interior 

VOL, II. K guard 
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guard of the palace, They came to a vaſt and 
ſplendid hall, hung with gold brocade, where the 
Monarch was fitting on a throne of mother. of- 
pearl, entirely covered with rubies and emeralds; 
four columns, all beſpread with diamonds, ſup- 
ported a canopy of ſilver, embroidered with ſap. 
phires, and ornamented with feſtoons and pearls; 
a ſuperb trophy, compoſed of the Emperor's arms, 
his quiver, bow, and ſabre, garniſhed with jewels, 
and connected by a chain of topazes and diamonds, 
was ſuſpended to one of the columns ; the Emperor 
himſelf was clad in cloth of gold, and in the cen- 
tre of his turban was a diamond of prodigious 
brightneſs, and ſo large that it extended almoſt over 
his whole front: various rows of fine pearl formed 
his bracelets and collar; and an infinity of pre- 
cious ſtones, of various colours, enriched his girdle 
and his buſkins : before him was a table of maſſive 
gold, and all the great lords of his court, in moſt 
ſumptuous robes, were ſtanding ranged round his 
- throne. 
Theliſmar preſented to him ſeveral mathemati- 
cal inſtruments, of which, by means of an inter- 
preter, he explained the uſe. The Emperor 
ſeemed pleaſed with the preſents and converſation 
of Theliſmar; told him, it was his birth-day ; 
that the whole empire celebrated the feſtival, and 
invited Alphonſo and Theliſmar to ſpend the even- 
ing in his palace. 

3 _ Evening 
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Evening came; wine was brought, in vaſes of 
rock cryſtal; every body was ſeated, fruits were 
ſerved in plates of gold; the muſicians entered, and 


the hall ſoon reſounded with cymbals and trumpets. 
The Emperor filled a golbet of wine, and ſent it 


to Theliſmar; the goblet was of gold, enriched 
with the turquoiſe, the emerald, and the ruby. 
When he had drank, the Emperor deſired him to 
keep the cup as a mark of his friendſhip. 

When the repaſt was almoſt ended, two large 
baſins of rubies were brought the Emperor, which 
he threw among the courtiers, who all ſcrambled 
for them. Soon after two other baſiris were 
brought full of gold and ſilver almonds, which 
were thrown, and ſnatched with the ſame avidity. 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo, as you may well ſup- 
poſe, ſat ſtill, aſhamed of, and contemning the 
covetouſneſs and meanneſs of the Mogul lords. 

The Emperor alſo diſtributed pieces of gold- 
ſtuff and rich girdles to ſeveral of the muſicians, 
and ſome of the courtiers ; after which the, drink- 
ing began. Theliſmar and Alphonſo were the only 
people who remained ſober ; the Emperor, unable 


to fit upright, hung his head and fell aflesp and - 


then every body retired. 

Waen Alphonſo and Theliſmar were alone, The- 
liſmar ſaid to the fo:mer, What do yoa think of 
this Court? 
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J think, replied Alphonſo, he is the richeſt and moſt 
magnificent ſovereign upon earth. 

And the * and moſt reſpectable, like. 
wiſe 2 | 
I know not if he be happy, for I know not. if he 
be loved, if his reign be peaceable and glorious; 
but I confeſs there is nothing auguſt in his perſon ; 
nothing which enforces reverence, There is not a 
ſingle Prince, i in Europe, who has ſo little the air 
of majeſty. | 

And yet there is no European Sovereign who 
may be any way compared to him, for pomp and 
ſhew. Gold, pearls, diamonds, and all the Aſiatic 
oſtentation, do not therefore of themſelves impreſs 
any real reſpect. What muſt we think then of 
thoſe frivo!ous Europeans who affix ſo great and 
imaginary a value on theſe ſhining trifles? I wiſh 
the European women, who are richeſt in ſuch 
poſſeſſions, and who ate ſometimes properly 
enough, by way of derifion, called queens of dia- 
monds, I wiſh they could be tranſported here 
for twenty-four hours. What would one of them 
ſay, at ſeeing herſelf totally ſurpaſſed in ſuch 

bright baubles, by the very flaves of the Em: 
peror's wives? 

For my part, anſwered Alphonſo, bluſhing a 
little, I ſhall no more mention the diamonds that 
my father loſt during the earthquake at Liſbon. 


But pray tell me how it happens that the great 
Lords 
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Lords of this Court, who ſeem ſo rich, are yet 
ſo covetous? How meanly did they huſtle one 
another for the gold and jewels the Emperor 
threw. 

Their whole emulation is that of being more 
ſuperbly dreſt than others; they only ſeek to dif- 
tinguiſh themſelves by filly outſide ſhew ; and you 
ſee how much this kind of vanity, carried to ex- 
ceſs, can make men capable of the moſt degrad- 
ing acts. But to return to the Emperor: you ſay 
you are ignorant if he be happy; can you ſuppoſe 
a monarch ſo ignorant, ſo debaſed, happy. 

If he be good, he may be beloved. 

We do not love whom we defpiſe. Ought he 
not, for the good of his people, to be well in- 
formed, juſt, and eſtimable.? Beſides, this Mo- 
narch has no ſubjects; they are only ſlaves and 
he is a deſpot; he exerciſes a tyrannical power 
outwardly, while he is inwardly tormented by all 
the fears and terrors which ever were the juſt pu- 
nifnments of tyrants, The homage paid him is 
forced; and, while adulation offers him incenſe, 
hatred is ſecretly conſpiring his deſtruction; bis 
life is paſt in ſuſpicion, or the puniſhment of trai- 
tors; he is in continual fear of all that approach 
him; and, to complete his miſery, bis very chil- b 
* are ſuſpected. | | 

The next day, Theliſmar 8 Alphonſo went | 
early to the palace; the Mogul was then at wer | 
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with the Sovereign of Decan; and was going to 
viſit the camp where his troops were aſſembled. 
His wives were mounted on elephants, that waited 
at their doors; Theliſmar counted eighty of theſe 
animals, all pompouſly equipped; the little towers 
they carried were plated with gold, and embelliſh- 
ed with mother-of-pearl; the ſame metal too 


formed the bars of their grated windows; a canopy 


of cloth of ſilver, with taſſels hung with rubies, 
covered each tower. 

The Emperor was carried in a palanquin of 
gold and mother-of- pearl, ſet with pearls and pre- 
cious ſtones : many other palanquins followed that 
of the Emperor, and a vaſt number of trumpets, 
drums, and other inſtruments, mixed among a 
crowd of officers, richly clothed, who. carried rich 
canopies and umbrellas of brocaded gold, hung 
with pearls, rubies, and diamonds, led the pro- 


 ccſhon, 


Our travellers after having admired the ſplen- 
dor of his camp, quitted the Court of the 


great Mogul (52), and went to the kingdom of 


Siam, Here they ſaw the famous white elephant, 
ſo much revered in India: his apartments is mag- 
nificent, he is ſerved kneeling, and in veſſels of 
go'd (a). Theſe attentions,” ſays an illuſtrious 


{a} They have the fame reſpect for white elephants at Lao, 


philoſapher, 
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philoſopher, (a) © theſe re ſpects, theſe offerings, 
& flatter him, but do not corrupt; he has not 
ce then a human ſoul: and this ſhould be ſuffi- 
e cient to demonſtrate it to the Indians,” 

There was now but one part of the world un- 
known to our travellers, America, for which they 
embarked and came to California; from thence 


they went to Mexico; and, as they were on their 


route to the town of Tlaſcala, Theliſmar, looking 
at his watch, ſtopt his carriage, and alighted ; 


telling his ſervants to wait, and carefully lock to 
the horſes, for, added he, night will ſuddenly © 


overtake us. | 

How! faid Alphonſo, laughing, night! Not 
ſo ſuddenly, for it is only noon. | 

Theliſmar made no reply, but ſecking the ſhade, 
turned towards ſome trees at a little diſtance, 
Alphonſo, as he followed, perceived an animal, 
the extraordinary figure of which raiſed his atten- 


tion; it was nincteen or twenty inches long, 


without reckoning the tail, which was at leaft 
twelve, and ſcaly like a ſerpent; its ears were like 
thoſe of the ſmall owl, and its hair erect 

The animal ſtood ſtill, and Alphonſo wiſhed to 
examine it; he obſerved it was waiting for its 
young, which were running towards it; as they 
came up, it put them one aiter another into a bag 


{a) M. de Buffon. f 
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or pouch beneath its belly, then ran towards the 
trees, | X 5 
Deſirous of obſerving ſo ſingular an animal 
nearer, and finding that it could not run faſt, 
Alphonſo purſued it; he had juſt overtaken it 
when it came to the foot of a tree, up which it 
ran with ſurprizing agility, ſeized the end of 
one of its higheſt branches with its tail, twiſted it 
round, and there remained fuſpended, apparently 
motionleſs (53). 

Alphonſo was going to mount the tree, when 
he heard on every fide of him a loud crackling, 
which, redoubling, ſeemed like the diſcharge of 
artillery ; at the ſame inſtant he was covered with 
an innumerable multitude of ſmall black grains, 


darted on him from all parts (54). He haſtily drew 


back, and hid his eyes with his hands, which were 
conſiderably hurt by the grains that had ſtruck them. 
The pain was ſo great that he was obliged to 
keep them ſhut for ſome minutes; at laſt he opened 
them, but no ſooner had he done ſo than he cried 
out, Oh heaven! I am blind! Oh Theliſmar! Oh 
Dalinda! I fhall never ſee you more, —Theliſmar, 
Theliſmar, where are you? Do not abandon 
the unhappy Alphonſo, | | 
As he faid this, he heard pretty near bim a burſt 
of laughter, and knew it was the voice of Theliſ- 
mar. What then, continued he, does Theliſmar 


_ He 
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He then recollected that Theliſmar,, when he 
got out of his carriage, had told his ſervants thzt 
night approached; he began therefore to take 
courage, and doubt the truth of his blindneſs, not- 
withſtanding the midnight darkneſs that ſurrounded 
him; he followed the ſound of Theliſmar's voice, 
till he found and ſeized him in his arms, 

I cannot at preſent, ſaid Theliſmar, ſerve you a8 
a guide, Alphonſo, for I amas blind' as you are. 

Fhanks be to heaven, replied: Alphonſo, that T 
am acquitted for the fright only; I find, now, that 
the cauſe of my fear is nothing but an eclipſe of the: 
ſun; but I did-not think that eclipſes ever produced 
ſuch total darkneſs, nor can I conceive by what art 
you could fortell, with ſo much preciſion, the exact 
moment of this phænomenon. 

While Alphonſo was ſpeaking, the ſun, once: 
more beginning to appear, diffipated the fearful ob- 
ſcurity that had blackened every object; the pro- 
found ſilence, the midnight calm, ſoon ceaſed; and: 
nature ſeemed to revive; the birds, with freſh ani- 
mation, thinking they ſang the return of Aurora, 
gave notice,. by their loud and' lively warblings | of: 
the birth of day (55). 

Theliſmar and Alphonſo: now regained their- 
carriage, and the eclipſe, the animal, and the 
ſtrange artillery, furniſhed our travellers with ſub- 
je&s for converſation, which were not exhauſted 
when they arrived at Tlaſcala. 
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Quitting Mexico, Theliſmar and Alphonſo em- 

barked ſor St. Domingo; here Alphonſo flattered 
himſelf he ſhould find a letter from his father ; he 
was miſtaken, but he received news from Portugal, 
though ſuch as gave him great affliction. 
He learnt that Don Ramirez had not returned 
to Portugal; that the public opinion was totally 
changed concerning his being - again taken into 
fayour and ſent on an embaſſy; moſt people even 
ſuppoſed him exiled, but were totally ignorant to 
what part of the world he was retired. 

This intelligence overwhelmed Alphonſo with 
grief; uncertain now of what might be his father's 

fate, his remorſe became more keen than ever. 

Theliſmar came to ſeek him, juſt as he was in 
the midſt of theſe melancholy thoughts, I come 

to tell you, ſaid Theliſmar, you will ſee Dalinda 
much ſooner than you hoped ; ſhe is at Paris with 
her mother; they will wait for us there: to-morrow 
we will depart for Surinam, from thence we will 
embark for Franee, whither we ſhall go directly. 
But in the mean time, added Theliſmar, before you 
ſee Dalinda, I will ſhew you a preſent I have juſt 
received from her. Here, open this, do you recol- 
rect that form? ; 

Heavens! cried Alphonſo, it is the portrait of 
Dalinda! What a wonderful picture!“ What a 
ſtriking likeneſs! How perfect is the painter's art! 

| This 
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This. picture will intereſt you ſtill, more, when 
you know it is the work of Dalinda herſelf. 

Dalinda ! Has ſhe then every talent as well as - 
every charm? Oh permit me once more to look 
on this precious painting, es; behold her 
angelic features; look, there is her enchanting 
ſmile. How happy, Theliſmar, are you in the 
poſſeſſion of ſuch a treaſure ! 

And yet I defire another picture of her x 
would have her paint herſelf once more, but with 
her buſband by her ſide; and when, Alphonſo, ſhe 
ſhall give me that, I promiſe you ſhall have this. 

Alphonſo only replied by tenderly preſſing the 
hands of "Theliimar, and watering them with his 
tears. | 7 | 

Far from feeling a joy pure and unmixed, he 
looked upon it as his indiſpenſable duty to return 
to Portugal, hoping there to find ſome ſoit of in- 
formation concerning his father: he was. unalter- 
ably determined to declare his reſolution of going 
thither to Theliſmar ; but this refolution. was too 
painful, not to cauſe the moſt violent agitations in 
his mind. 

He had never had the courage to confeſs a fault 
for which he juſtly and bitterly reproached him- 
ſclf; he wanted the power to tell ſo dear a friend 
he had left Spain clandeſtinely, without his father's 
conſent; and this firſt diſſimulation had oblig:d 
him to ditguile the truth in a thouſand other in- 

K 6 ſtances: 
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ſtances: at laſt, however, he firmly purpoſed to 
expiate all his wrongs by his ſincerity, without 
reſerve, and, if neceſſary, by the moſt painful ſa- 
crifices ; and in this diſpoſition left Saint Domingo, 
They arrived at Surinam (a) about duſk, and were 
ſtruck by a moſt brilliant ſpectacle at their firſt 
entering that country. The coaſt ſeemed cover- 
ed with an infinity of chandeliers, hung without 
order at unequal diſtances, Theliſmar and Al- 
phonſo were admiring this agreeable illumination, 
when they perceived many of the lights were in 
motion, and advancing towards them. 

A moment after, they plainly diſtinguiſhed eight 
or ten men who walked nimbly, though they 
ſeemed covered with ſmall lighted candles; ſome 
on their bonnets, ſome on their ſhoes, and ſome 
in their hands, This viſion greatly ſurprized Al- 
phonſo, who wanted to come near theſe men; 
but they paſſed haſtily by, and, as Alphonſo did 
not underſtand the language of his guides, he 
could not fatisfy his curioſity. 

When they came to the houſe where they were 
to lodge, they were ſhewn into a pretty chamber, 


as clear as day; but, as Alphonſo remarked. that 


the lights were placed in two ſmall glaſs lanterns, 
he — to ſee them nearer : he then diſcovered, 


fa) Surinam is a Dutch colony, of about 30 Moy extent, 
along the river of Surinam, in Guiana, 


with 
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with aſtoniſhment, they were nothing but green 
flies, of a bright . emerald colour, which gave all 
this light, | | | 

We have now an explanation of the thing we 
wanted, ſaid Theliſmar ; the trees, being in a co- 
nic form, are covered with theſe flies, and re- 
ſemble, at a diſtance, girandoles and chandeliers 
hung in the air; the men, we met, had faſtened 
theſe ſhining inſets on their bonnets and feet, and 
carried them in glaſs tubes in their hands. 

The very ſame evening, Alphonſo learnt theſe 
beautiful flies were more than one way uſeful. 
When he was in bed, they were taken from their 
little lanterns and let fly about the room, in which 
he was informed they would Kill the gnats, which 
might otherwiſe diſturb his reſt (56). 

Alphonſo, however, a prey to inward grief and 
chagrin, could not cloſe his eyes the whole niglit; 
he roſe before day-break, determined no longer 
to defer opening his heart to Theliſmar, but to in- 
form him of all his faults and all his ſorrows. 

He went to walk upon the ſea-ſhore till The- 
bſmar ſhould riſe, and, after ſtraying a conſider- 
able time, ſat down at the foot of a tree, where 
he fell into a vague and painful reverie; preſently 
his eyes became heavy, he began to doſe, and in 
a few moments was aſleep. He was awakened by a 
piercing and ſorrowful cry, and, opening his eyes, 
faw 
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ſaw himſelf in the arms of Theliſmar, who wag 
bearing him away. 

Alphonſo endeavoured to ſpeak, but could only 
utter ſome broken and plaintive ſounds ; pale and 
faint, he could. not ſupport himſelf, be wanted 
even the power of thought, Theliſmar laid him 
down on the graſs, ran towards the ſea, filled his 
hat with ſalt-water, and made Alphonſo drink it; 
after which, with the help of ſome ſervants, he 
raiſed, and took him home, 

A:phonſo came to himſelf by degrees. Where 
am I, ſaid he, as he felt bis ſtrength returning ? 

Oh my ſon, ſaid Theliſmar, have I not ſpoken 
to you of this fatal tree? Have I not told you 
that to ſleep beneath its  perfidious ſhade. is to 
die (57)? 4 

It is true, cried Alphonſo, with a languiſhing 
voice, I recolle& it now. | 

Providence be praiſed, you are out of danger; 
but had not my fears for you brought me where 
you lay, the very inſtant they did, I ſhould have 
loſt you, Alphonſo, 

And do you weep for me, my father ? For me! 
Ob moiſt affectlonate of friends ! beſt of beneſac- 
tors! Whercfore have you ſnatched me from the 
arms of death? I had then been regretted by you. 


T heliſmar, while weeping for the miſerable Al- 
phonſo, would then have been ignorant of his 


wort errors. 


What 


— 
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What do you mean Alphonſo ? 

I am overpowered by your favours, penetrated 
by your bounties; my affection for you is the reign- 
ing ſentiment of my heart, and 2 am the moſt 
unfortunate of men. 

Heavens! Which way? How ? 

A ſingle word, Theliſmar, may make you judge 
of my ſituation ; I cannot follow you to F rance? 


And why not? 
Sacred duty dictates my return to Portugal: 


Oh! that by this painful ſacrifice I could expiate 


my fault ! 

What. fearful remorſe is it that onerwhelms 
you ?—But——no——thou art incapable of 
wickedneſs or meanneſs; ; ſpeak, be confident, open 
thy heart to thy friend, 

Alphonſo ſhed tears 'of gratitude and joy at 
hearing this, was ſilent a ſew moments, then, 
taking courage, owned, without reſerve, how he 
had deceived Theliſmar, when he aſſured him that 
Don Ramirez approved his travels; related the 
circumſtances of his flight, and painted, in the 
moſt moving manner, his remorſe, and uninter- 
rupted inquietude concerning the fate of his father. 

When he had finiſhed his recital, Theliſmar, 
with a ſoftened heart, looked at him, and ſaid, No, 
I will not abandon thee; Ma will conduct thee 
to Portugal, 


'Theſe 


14141 
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Theſe words inſpired Alphonſo with gratitude 
fo ſtrong, ſo paſſionate, he could only exprels it by 
falling at the feet of his generous friend. 

Yes, continued Theliſmar, we will find this un. 
happy father; I will enjoy the pleaſure of giving thee 
again to his arms; for I dare aſſure him thou now 
wilt make him happy. We. ſhall arrive ſome. 
what later in France, but Dalinda will ſee thee re. 
conciled to heaven and thyſelf, and honoured 
with the paternal benediction. Don Ramirez will 
certainly conſent without ſcruple, to your union 
with Dalinda, My fortune is not immenſe, but 
it is more than ſufficient; the ties which attached 
Don Ramirez to Portugal, are all broken; it 
will be no difficult thing to engage him to regard 
Sweden as his country and my houſe as tis 
own. © N 

This is too much, ſaid Alphonſo; Oh Theliſ— 
mar! let me breathe; my heart cannot expreſs its 
feeling towards a benefactor ſuch as you; grati- 
tude becomes a paſſion ; ; words are weak; I can- 
not tell you what J think. 

This converſation delivered Alphonſo from 
one part of his troubles; the indulgence and 
tenderneſs of Theliſmar aſſuaged the biiterneſs 
of remorſe, and gave birth to the ſweeteſt hopes. 

Before they quitted Surinam, Theliſmar and 
Alphonſo were invited on a fiſhing party, and roſe 

| on 
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en the day appointed early in the morning. In 
their way to the ſea- ſide, they croſſed a marſh full 
of extraordinary trees; from their flexible branches, 
bundles of filaments hung down, lay upon the 
ground, took root, grew, and formed other trees, 
as beautiful as thoſe to which they were united, 
and of which they were only ſhoots, which again 
multiplied after the ſame manner; inſomuch that 
a ſingle tree might become the parent ſtock of a 
whole foreſt, ne” 

But what moſt ſurprized Alphonſo was that 
theſe trees were covered with ſhell-fiſh! A 
multitude of oyſters were fixed to their branches 
(58). 
The'iſmar was explaining the cauſe, of theſe ſin- 
gular things, when they arrived on the ſtrand; they 
went on board; the fiſhing began, the net was 
thrown and the haul was a good one. 

Alphonſo ſeeing an exceedingly large fiſh, very 
like an eel, went and touched it with a little ſwitch 
that he had in his hand; no ſooner had he done fo 
than he felt ſs great a pain, in his arm and hand, 
that he gave a loud cry before he could recollect 
himſelf, The fiſhermen all began to laugh; and 
Alphonſo, piqued and aſtoniſhed, remained motion» 
leſs awhile, | | 

Recovering himſelf, he went again to the fiſh, 
and ſaid I do not know how the touching this fiſh, 
can cauſe ſo violent a ſhock ; but I will ſhew you, 
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at leaſt, that, though I may be ſurprized, I am not 
to be intimidated, | 

So ſaying, he ſtooped down and touched the fiſh 
with his hand, He-did not ory out this time; but 
he received ſo terrible a ſhock that, if Theliſmat 
had not ſtepped forward, and catched him in hi; 
arms, he would have fallen; and was ſo ſtunned 
by the violence of the ſtroke that he almoſt loſt the 
ule of his ſenſes. = 


As ſoon as he was perfectly recovered, I will 
ſhew you, ſaid Theliſmar, a ſtill more aſtoniſhing 


effect produced by this fiſh, We are fourteen peo- 
ple in all, let us form a circle, and each hold the 
other by the hand; I will ſtand firſt, and you laſt; 
I will touch the fiſh with a ſtick, and, although ſe- 
Parated from me by twelve people, you ſhall yet 
feel the ſame ſhock as I. | | 

The experiment was made, and confirmed all 
that Theliſmar had predicted (59). 

The day aſter this adventure, our travellers 
quitted Surinam and America, and embarked {or 
Portugal, During the voyage, Theliſmar, in te- 
turn for the confidence Alphonſo had placed 1n 
him, ſatisfied a curioſity he had long entertained, 
Alphonſo could not conceive how Theliſmar 
might reſolve to quit his country for four years 
and tear himſelf from a family ſo dear to him, for 


ſo long a time, 
Theliſma 


the 
ſear, 
was 
tere 
to E 
quit 
he ſ 
and 


faths 
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Theliſmar informed him that his Sovereign, 
being the protector of literature and learned men, 
had engaged him to make this ſacrifice: the 
benefactions of my King, continued he, my love of 
ſcience, and the particular delight I take in na- 
tural hiſtory, have determined me to undertake 
an enterprize the fatigues of which my friendſhip 
for you has made me cheerfully ſupport; the care 
of forming your heart, and enlightening your - 
mind, together with the affection you have inſpired 
me with, alone could ſoften the uneaſineſs and 
chagrin J have often known, and which are inſe- 
parable from the feeling mind, abſent ſrom its na- 
tive home, | 
After a favourable voyage our travellers landed 
at Portugal, where all the information that Al- 
phonſo could procure, relative to Don Ramirez, 
was very feeble and inſufficient. They aſſured 
bim that his father had not been ſeen there during 
the laſt two years, and, after an infinity of re- 


ſearches, Alphonſo was perſuaded Don Ramirez 


was either in England or in Ruſſia, The in- 
tereſts of his family required Theliſmar ſhould go 
to England; this Alphonſo knew: therefore, on 
quitting Portugal, he had the conſolation to think 
he ſhould not ſtay in France, but follow Theliſmar 
and Dalinda to a land in which he hoped to find his 
father, 
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REFERED TO BY THE FIGURES,. 
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(1) Faxcovs Floriſt, in Holland, told me he had 
1 given 6, 800 livres (26 fl.) for a root ? adding, 
that he had ſeen others far dearer. Many Amateurs vil 


not allow there are more than ſix ſpecies of flowers worthy the 


care of cultivation : theſe are the Hyacinth, the Tulip, the Au- 


ricula, the Carnation, the Ranunculus, and the Anemony : the 


Hyacinth is one of the moſt beautiful, but leaſt various in 


its colours; it is leſs common too than the other. The Rx 
nunculus is faid to have been brought from Syria, during the 


time of the Cruſades; the Anemony was tranſported from 
America in the Jaſt century, by M. Bachelier; and they 


pretend that the Hyacinth is a native of the Cape of Good 


Hope; the moſt beautiful Hyacinth is the Ophyr ; it is ye 
low, with purple ſpots on the inſide. | 


(2) The earthquake which happened in Sicily 16923 


the hiſtory of which is given by Mr. Hartop, Father 


Aleſſandro Burgos, and Vin Bonajutus, is one of the mol 


terrible ones in all hiſtory: it ſhook the whole iſland; and 


not only that but Naples and Malta ſhared in the ſhock 
It was of the ſecond kind mentioned by Ariſtotle and 
Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulſation or ſucceſſion, It vai 
impoſſible, ſaid the noble Bonajutus, for any body in thi 


country to keep on their legs on the dancing earth ; 13) 
: | * 
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thoſe that lay on the ground were toſſed from fide to ſide 
25 on a rolling billow, and high walls leaped from their 
foundations ſeveral paces, &e. Phil. Tranſ. No. 207. The 
miſchief it did is amazing ; almoſt all the buildings, in the 
countries were thrown down; fiſty-four cities and towns; 
beſides an incredible number of villages, were either de- 
ſtroyed or greatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtance the 
fate of Catania, one of the moſt famous, ancicnt, and 
flouriſhing cities in the kingdom, the reſidence of ſeveral 
Monarchs, and a Univerſity. This, once famous, now 
unhappy Catania, to uſe the words of Fa. Burgos, had the 
greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. F. Anton. Serrovita, being, 
on his way thither, at the diſtance of a few miles, ob- 
ſerved a black cloud, like night, hovering over the city; 
and there aroſe from the mouth of Montgibello, great ſpires 
of flames which ſpread all around; the ſea, all of a ſudden, 
began to roar and riſe in billows; and there was a noiſe, as 
if all the artillery in the world had been at once diſcharged ; 
the birds flew about aſtoniſhed; the cattle in the fields ran 
erying, &c. His and his companions horſes ſtopped ſhort, 
trembling, ſo that they were forced to alight. They were 
no ſooner off but they were liſted from the ground above 
two palms; when, caſting his eyes towards Catania, he, 
with amazement, ſaw nothing but a thick clowd of duſt in the 
air, This was the ſcene of the calamity; for of the mag- 
nificent Catania, there was not the leaſt footſtep to be 
ſeen. 8. Bonajutus aſſures us that, of 18,914 inhabitants, 
18,000 periſhed there. The ſame author from a compu- 
tation of the inhabitans, before and after the earibguale, in 
the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60,000 periſhed, 


out of 254, 900. | 


(3) The greateſt part of Liſbon was, in fact, deſtroyed 
by incendiaries ; who, duting this dreadful diſaſter, fet fire 
| Ny to 
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nity. The unfortunate inhabitants, who were the victims 
of this unheard of wickedneſs, found relief in the humanity 
of a generous nation. No ſooner were the Engliſh informed 
of this terrible event than they haſtened to ſend them every 
ſuccour of which they ſtood in need. This benevolent act 
coſt the Engliſh fax millions, but it gave them new claims to 


the eſteem of all Europe. 


(4) I find, in an Engliſh work, as inſtructive as enter- 
taining, a fingular Anecdote, little known relative to Ca- 
taloma. | 
„From that period, the Emperors, Kings of France, 
« governed Catalonia, by appointing Counts, or Vicegerents, 
© removeable at pleaſure, till the government, was rendered 
ce hereditary in the family of Wilfred the Hairy: whether 
« this happened by a conceſſion of Charles the Bald, or by 
c uſurpation, remains a doubt among the learned. It con- 
ce tinued in his poſterity for many generations. This Prince 
having been grievouſly wounded, in a battle againſt the 
« Normans, received a viſit from the Emperor, who, dipping 
© his finger in the blood that trickled from the wound, 
&« drew four lines down the gilt ſhield of Wilfred, ſaying, 
« Earl, be theſe thy armorial Enſign, Four Pallets, Gules, 
« on a Field, or; remained from that time the coat of 
« Arms of Catalonia, and afterwards of Arragon ; when 
Raymund the fifth married Petronilla, only daughter and 
« heireſs of Ramiro, the ſecond King of Arragon,” —— 
Travels through Spain, in the Years 1775 and 1776, 7 Henry 
Swinbnrn, Eſq. | 


(5) The following is what a French Traveller -ſays on the 
ſubject of the Caſcades I mention. 


One is aſtoniſhed, while traverſing theſe threatening 
60 rocks, to meet delicious valleys and fine verdure, and 


\ > 6 trcei 


to the houſes that they might pillage them with more impus 


confic 


(6) 
Moor 
great 
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« trees in the boſom of ſterility; to ſee natural caſcades pre- 
« cipitate themſelves from their rude pinnacles, and trouble 
« the ſilence which reigns in that aſylum, only to render it 
« more intereſting.“ x 


Eſſais ſur Þ Eſpagne, Tome I. Page 35. 


And here follows what an Engliſh Traveller ſays on the ſame 
ſubject : y ; 


« The greateſt hardſhip here is a ſcarcity of good water. 
Except one ſpring at the pariſh and another at the con- 
« vent, they have no other than ciſtern water, and that bad 
« enough. This, in ſummer, is a terrible inconvenience, 
© and gives the lie to the florid deſcriptions I have read of 
« the purling ſtreams, and beautiful caſcades, tumbling 
« down on every fide, from the broken rocks. The want 
« of water is ſo great that neither wolf, bear, or other wild 
« beaſt, is ever ſeen on the mountain.” —Trevels through 
Spain, by Henry Swinburn, Eſq; London, 4to—Page 59. 


This quotation is ſtriking enough; and, were pains taken 
to compare the accounts of travellers, I believe many ſuch 
like might be found. For my part, I have taken a liberty 
which many hiſtorians have likewiſe taken, that of chooſing 
the moſt agreeable; however, I do not diſſemble my motives 
of preference, and readily confeſs that the name, reputation, 
and works of the Engliſh Traveller, ought to inſpire the greateſt 
confidence. 


(6) Among the combats between the Spanfards and the 
Moors, was one, in which the women of Tortoſa gained 
great renown, They expoſed themſelves on the ramparts 
of the town, and performed ſuch prodigious acts of, valour 
that Raymond Berenger, the laſt Count of Barcelona, inſti- 
tuted, in 23170, the Military Order of La Hacha, or the 
Torch, 
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Torch, They obtained many other honourable privileges, 
which now no longer exiſt» except that of taking the right« 


hand of the men, be their rank what it will, in their marriage 
ceremonies, 


The hiſtory of Germany affords a ſimilar anecdote. In 
the year 1015, the Poles beſieged the town of Meiſſin, which 
muſt have been taken, had it not been for the heroiſm of the 
women who partook all the labours of the ſiege. The Em- 
peror Henry II. to perpetuate the memory of the women of 
Meiſſin, who had, on that occaſion, ſhewn greater courage 
than their huſbands, ordained an agniverſary feſtival for the 
deliverance of the town, and that the women alone ſhould 
go in proceſſion to the church, as a teſtimony that Meiſſin 
owed its ſafety to them. This proceſſion was continued with 
great pomp till the ſixteenth century, when the Lutherans 
aboliſhed the Romith religion. 


Hiſt. Gener. d. Allemagne, by M. Montigny, Tome IV, 
During the war between John I. King of Caſtile, and 


john I. King of Portugal, the Engliſh having beſieged Va- 
lencia, in the Kingdom of Leon, which was then without men, 


and the nobility having all followed the Prince to the field, 


the ladies defended the town, repelled the aſſault of the ene- 
my, haraſſed them by ſallies, and obliged them to retire, 
John, in recompenſe of their valour, permitted them to wear 
a ſcarf of gold, and granted them all the privileges of the 
Knights of the Scarf. The date of this order is uncertain, 
but is ſaid to be between 1383 and 1390. Encyc:opedie, at 
the word ECHARPE, 


(7) The town-houſe of Toledo, near the Archbiſhop's 
Palace, is ſtill admired; the colonadeal architecture is very 


beautiful. On one of the walls of the ſtair-caſe are Spaniſh 


verſes, of wbich the following is a tranſlation ; 


. © Noble 


Th 
the ! 
ſeript 
delig! 


(9) 
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Noble and judicious men of Toledo, leave your paſſion on 
« this ſtair-caſe; here leave love, fear, and covetouſaeſs ; 
forget private for public good; and, fince God has made yon 
&« the pillars of this auguſt palace, remain always firm, 9 
« right, and unſhaken. * 
: Eſſais fur © Eſpagne, Tom. L 

(8) Theſe mountains, abſolutely deſert, ſerved, many ages, 
as an aſylum to robbers and wolves. In vain had ſome 
patriots propoſed to grub and clear them. M. Olavides, 
however, after having people the deſerts of Andaluſia, 
covered the Sierra Morena with coloniſts and labonrers. Govern- 
ment favoured the eſtabliſhment, and it proſpered ; but, 
notwithſtanding the attentions, heneſactions, and repeated 
exemptions of government, there are many diſcontented ſpirits 
among theſe people; their complaints, generally ill-founded, 
are the conſequence of man's natwal inquietude, who wiſhes 
for eaſe and independence without making uſe of the means by 
which they are . procured. 


Eſſuis ſur I Eſpagne; Tom. J. 


The chief place in the colony is called Carolina; both 
the French and Engliſh travellers have given charming de- 
ſeriptions of this 1 — Thoſe of the latter are 
delight ful. 


(9) In the days of the Muſſelmen this Moſque was a 
ſquare building, with a flat roof, upon arches, It wanted 
proportion, for it was only thirty-five feet high, while its 
breadth was four hundred and twenty, and its length five hun- 
dred and ten. The roof was ſupported by near a thouſand 
columns according to ſome accourts and by ſeven hundred 
and ſeveuty-cight according to others. The Moſhne had 
24 gates, and 4700 lamps were lighted in it every night, which 
annually conſumed near 20,000 pounds of oil, | 

101. 11. I. At 
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At preſent à part of the Moſque only exiſts, which is turned fi 

into a church which has ſeventeen gates, and is 510 feet long, ſc 

and 240 broad (a) ; and in one part of it ſtand a vaſt number 2 

| of columns, marble, but of various ſpecies, forming a vaſt he 
| quincunx.Travels through Spain, by Henry Swinburn, Ejq. mm 
page 297. | _ 
| (10) Grenada is ſituated at the foot of Sierra Nevada, or 4 
Mountain of Snow, and is built on two hills on each ſide of far 

| the Darro. The Xenil bathes its walls, and theſe two rivers RY 
| are formed from the melting of the ſnows, with which the 5 
| Sierra is always covered. Eſſais ſur PEſpagne, Tom. L | fur 
(11) The moſt rematkable monument of Granada is the {l 

Caſtle of the Alhambra, an ancient Mooriſh palace, in the y 

centre of which is ſeen one more modern, built by Charles 1 

V. which yet is in ruins, with only the walls remaining. Its wh 

extent was not great, the better to preſerve the Mooriſh ne 


palace, which was deſtined to be a ſummer habitation. In 

the Alhambra, are found the remains of prodigious magni- 

ö ficence, colonnades of marble, fountains, baſſo relievos, a 
prodigious number of inſcriptions, - &c. among others the 
ſuperb, court, called the Court of the Lions, is greatly 
admired : the Generaliph is another Mooriſh palace, which 

« communicates with the Alhambra. It is built on a great 
elevation, and watered from every part. The gardens ate 
in the form of an Amphitheatre; the fituation is charming 
and preferable to that of the Alhambra. 


Eh ais ſur Þ Eſpagne, Tom. I 


— — r — 2 — 


(12) In the days of Boabdil or Abouadoulah, the laſt King of 
Granada, the Alabeces, Abencerages, Zegris, and Go- 


meles, were the moſt powerſul families in that city; they 
5 | filled 


* 
(a) The French traveller ſays, 600 long, and 250 broad. 


| Fffais fur  Eſpagne, Tom. J. page 285. 
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filed moſt of the great employments about court, and 
ſcarcely a brilliant atchievement in war was heard of that 
was not performed by the arm of ſome knight of theſe four 
houſes. High above the reſt towered the Abencerages, 
unequalled in gallantry, magnificence, and chivalry. None 
among the Abencerages was more accompliſhed, more diſlin- 
guiſhed, than Albin Hamet, who, for his great wiſdom and 
valour, ſtood deſervedly foremoſt in the liſt of the King's 
favourites. His power roſe to ſuch a pitch, that it excited 
the moſt violent envy in the breaſt of the Zegris and Gome- 
les, who determined to pull him down from this poſt of 
ſuperior eminence. After concerting many ſchemes for his 
6:\truction, none appeared to them more effectual than one 
propoſed by a conſummate villaia of the Zegri family. 
He ſeized an opportunity of being alone with the King, 
whoſe character was, as yet, frank, and unſuſpicious; aſſum- 
ing an air of extreme anguiſh of mind, he obſerved to the 
Prince how very weak his conduct appeared to all wiſe men, 
by repoſing ſuch unbounded conſidence in, and truſting his 
p:1fon with, ſuch traitors as the Abencerages, who were 
well known to be laying a ſcheme for a general revolt, 
thereby to deprive Abouabdoulah of his life and crown. 
Nay more, he, and three men of honour, had ſeen the 
Queen in wanton dalliance with Albin Hamet Abencerage, 

behind the lofty cypreſſes in the gardens of the Generaliph, 
from whence Hamet had returned inſolently crowned with 
a zarland of roſes. Theſe calumnies rouzed all the furies 

of jealouſy in the breaſt of the credulous Monarch, and the 

deſtruction of the whole lineage of Abencerage was planned 

by the bloody junto. The principal men of the devoted 

family were, under ſome pretence or other, ſummoned one 

by one to attend the King in the Court of Lions. No 

ſooner was each unhappy victim admitted within the walls 

than he was ſeized by the Zegris, led to a large alabaſter 
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baſon in one of the adjoining halls, aud there beheaded, 
Thirty-ſix of the nobleſt of the race had already periſhed 
before the treachery was diſcovered. A Page, belonging 
to one of thoſe noblemen having found means to follow 
his maſter in, and to get out again unſcen, divulged the ſecret 
of this bloody tranſaction. The treafon once known, 
all Granada was in an inſtant ap in arms, and many def- 
perate combats enſued, which, by the great havock made 
amongſt the moſt valliant of its chieftains, brought the ſtate 
ro the very brink of ruin. Theſe tumults being appcaſcd 
by the wiſdom of Muſa, a baſtard brother of the King, a 
grand council was held, in which Abouabdoulah declared 
his reaſons for the puniſhment inflicted on the Abencerages, 
viz. their conſpiracy, and the adultery of the Queen. He 
then ſolemnly pronounced her ſentence, which was, to be 
burnt alive, if, within thirty days, ſhe did not produce four 
knights to defend her cauſe againſt the four accuſers. The 
Queen's relations were upon the point of drawing their 
ſeimitars in the audience chamber, and reſcuing her from 
the danger that threatened her; but their fury was checked 
by the eloquence of Muſs, who obſerved to them, they 
might by violence fave the life of the Sultana, but by no 
means clear her reputation in the eyes of the world, which 
would certainly look upon that cauſe as unjuſt which re- 
Fuſed to ſubmit to the cuſtomary trial. The Queen was 
immediately ſhut up in the tower of Comares., Many 
Granadine warriors were ambitious of having the hononr of 
expoſing their lives in her quarrel, but none were ſo happy 
as to prove the object of her choice. She had conceived ſo 
bigh an idea of the chriſtians, from the valour ſhe had 
ſeen them diſplay in a great tournament lately held at 
Granada, and the treachery of the Zegtis filled her with ſo 
deſpicable an opinion of Mooriſh honour, that ſhe was de- 
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termined to reſt her defence upon the gallantry of the Spaniſh 
Knights. In hopes of rouſing their noble ſpirits to action, 
ſhe diſpatched a truſty meſlenger with a letter to Don juan 
de Chacon, Lord of Carthagena, entreating him to eſpouſe 
her cauſe; and like a true Knight, bring with him thice 
b ave warriors to ſtand her friends on the day appointed. 
Chacon returned for anſwer that he tet too high a price upon 
that honour not. to be punctual to the hour of trial. 
Ihe fatal day arrived and all Granada was buried in the 
deepeſt aſſliction to find that their beloved Queen had 
been ſo remiſs as not to have named one of her defenders. 
Muſa, Azarque, and Almoradi, the judges of the combat, 
preſſed her, in vain, to accept of their ſwords, er thoſe of 
ſeveral other warriors willing to aflert the juſtneſs of her 
cauſe. The Sultana, relying on the Spaniſh faith, perſiſted 
in her refuſal; upon which the judges conducted her down 
from the Alhambra to a ſcaffold in the great ſquare, hung 
with black, where they ſeated themſelves on one fide. At 
the fight of this beauty in diſtreſs, the whole place reſounded 
with loud cries and lamentations ; and it was with difficul- 
ty that the ſpectators could be reftrained from attacking 
her enemies, and reſcuing her by main force. Scarce were 
the judges ſeated, when twenty trumpets announced the 
approach of the four accuſers, who advanced, armed cap-à- 
pie, mounted on the fineſt courſers of Andaluſia. Over 
their armour they wore looſe veſts, with plumes and ſaſhes 
of a tawny colour. On their ſhiclds were painted two 
bloody ſwords, and theſe words: For the truth we draw 
them, ——All their kinſmen and adherents accompanied them 
to their poſts within the liſts. In vain did the crowd caſt a 
longing eye towards the gate, through which the champions 
of injured innocence were to enter; none appeared, from 
eight in the morning to two in the afternoon, The Sul- 
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tana's ccurage began to fail her; and when four valiant 
Moors preſeated themſelves to ſue for the honour of draw- 
ing their ſwords to vindicate her innocence, ſhe promiſed 


to truſt her life in their hands, if, within two hours, the 


perſons ſhe expected ſhould not appear. At that inſtant a 
great noiſe was heard, and four Turkiſh horſeman came 
prancing into the ſquare. One of them addreſſed the judges, 
requeſting the favour of ſpeaking to the Queen; which being 
granted, he knelt down, and told her aloud, that he and his 
companions were Turks, come to Spain with the deſign of 
trying their ſtrength againſt the heroes of Ferdinand's army; 
but that, hearing of this ſolemn trial, they had changed their 
reſolution, and were now arrived at Granada to devote their 
firſt eſſay of arms in Spain ro her ſervice, and hoped ſhe 
would approve of them for her champions. As he ſpoke, 
ke let drop into her lap the letter ſhe had written to Don 
Juan ; by the fight of which, ſhe diſcovered this feigned Turk 
to be no other than the Lord of Carthagena, who had 
brought-with him, as companions in this dangerons conflict, 
the Duke of Arcos, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and Don 
Ferdinand de Cordova. The Queen accepted of their pro- 


poſal; and the judges having ſolemnly declared her choice, 
gave orders for the charge to ſound, The onfet was fierce, 


and the fight long doubtful, At length, Don Juan over- 


| threw Mahandin Gomel, and the Duke flew Alihamet Zegri; 


Mahandon Gomel fell by the ſword of Aguilar; and, 
laſt of all, the arch traitor, Mahomed Zegri, diſabled by re- 
peated wounds, and fainting with the loſs of blood, ſunk at the 


feet of Don Ferdinand; who, ſetting his knee on the Inſfi- 


del's breaſt, and holding his dagyer to his throat, ſummoned 
him to confeſs the truth, or die that inſtant. * Thou needeſt 
© not add another wound,” faid Mahomed, * for the laſt 


© will prove ſufficient to rid the world of ſuch a monſter, 
| «& Know 
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„ Know then, that, to revenge myſelf of the Abencerages, 
« I invented the lye that cauſed their deſtruction, and the 
« perſecution of the Sultana; whom I here declare free 
« from alt ſtain or reproach whatſoever, and with my dying 
“ breath implore her forgiveneſs.” The judges came down 
to receive this depoſition of the expiring Zegri, and it 
was afterwards announced to the people, who expreſſed 
their joy by the loudeſt acclamations. The day ended in 
feſtivity and rejoicing, The Queen was eſcorted back in 
triumph to the Palace, where the penitent Abouabdoulah 
fell at her fect, and, with floods of tears, endeavoured to 
atone for his crime, but to no purpoſe: for the Queen te- 
mained inflexible, and, retiring to the houſe of her neareſt 
of kin, refuſed to have any farther intercourſe with him. 
The four Knights left Granada, without diſcovering them- 
ſelves to any other perſon; and, ſoon after, the numerous 
friends and adherents' of the Abencerages abandoned the 
city, and, by their ſeceſſion into Caſtile or Africa, left 
Abouabdoulah deſtitute of able officers, and entirely at the 
mercy of his enemies, who, in the courſe of a few months, 
iteprived him of his kingdom. 


(13) This globe of fire was a meteor, and fimilar appear- 
ances have been obſerved in the remoteſt ages. It was 
this kind of meteor which formerly ſpread terror in Rome; 
which Ariſtotle, Seneca and Pliny have deſcribed. 'It was 
anciently called, and is ſo ſtill by the vulgar, flaming ſword, 
and fiery dragon. I have not invented any circumſtances 
relative to this phznomenoa in my tale, as may be ſeen 75 the 
following account: : 


« The Globe of fire which was the ſubje& of the Memoire 
* of M. le Roy was obſerved the 17th July, 1771, about 
half paſt ten in the evening.——There ſuddenly appeared, 
in the north-weſt, a fire like to a great falling ſtar, which, 
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„ augmenting as it approached, ſoon took the form of a 
globe, that afterwards had a tail. This globe, having 
e traverſed a part of the heavens, became flower in its 
„ motion, and took the form of the Prince Rupert's drop 
when it ſhed a moſt powerful light; its head appeared 
*« enveloped in ſparks of fire, and its tail edged with red 
“ exhibited all the colours of the rain-bow. At length it 
*+ burſt, ſhedding a vaſt number of luminous particles like 
« the Briliants in fire-works. 5 | 


« The 12th of November, 1761, M. le Baron des Adretz, 


« one league from Ville Franche, in Beaujolois, ſaw a bright 
t globe of fire, which ſeemed ſwiftly falling and increaſing 
« in ſize as it fell. A train of fire marked its route; after 
c it had traverſed nearly an eighth of the horizon, it ſeemed 
« as large as an exceeding large tun, cut horizontally in 
« half. It turned upſide down, and out of it came a pro- 
« digious quantity of flaming ſparks, like the largeſt of thoſe 
& feen in fire-works, 


© In the town of Beaune, this meteor gave a light equal to 
& that of noon day. 


„ The zd of November, 1777, at half paſt nine in the 
ec evening, a very extraordinary meteor was ſeen at Sarlat (a) 
« 'The heavens became fo light, that day ſeemed again go- 
« ing to break. A moſt luminous globe of fire appeared, 
« from which came large ſparks, like artificial Rars, and the 
&« circle by which it was ſurrounded, was formed of different 
coloured rays. - When this enormous globe was about 
© fix fathoms high, two ſpecics of volcano came from it, 
& which took the form of two large rainbows, one of which 
« loſt itſelf toward the North, and the other toward the 


Cc South,” 


Diflionaire des Merveilies de la Nature, Tome II. 
(14) It 


(2) A ſmall town of Perigord, 120 leagues from Paris. 
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(14) It muſt be remembered that Alphonſo's ſhoes were 
nailed, and that his ſtaff had an iron ferrule. 


* The Ancients, ſays M. de Bomare, knew the load- 
« ſtone would attract iron; and if Pliny may be believed, 
« it was found out by a ſhepherd, who felt that the nails of 
« his ſhoes, and the ferrule of his ſtaff, fuck to a rock of 
« load-ſtone over which he paſſed; but they knew not its. 
polar direction. 


Alphonſo, full of ignorance and remorſe, and already 
terrified at the meteor he had ſeen, feeling himielf fixed to 
the rock, believed it proceeded from the wrath of heaven, 
as a puniſhment for his flight. This idea redoubled his 
terror, rendered him motionleſs, and aided the effets of 


Dature. 


« The Joad-ſtone is ferruginous, and is found in iron- 
mines; its colour varies with the country where it is 
found; it has five remarkable properties: 1. That of 
« attracting iron, called Attraflion. 2. That of tranſmitting 
v its virtue Communication. 3- That of turning towards 
the poles of the earth Direction 4. Its variation, 
« called Declination, 5. Its dipping as it approaches eithe , 
pole [nclination, All theſe ſingular properties, the 
& effes of the nature of the load-ſtone, are produced by | 
'« ſome general property hitherto. unknown. It is ſuppoſed 
there is a kind of atmoſphere round the load»ſtone, which 
forms an active vortex, and is ſenhbly diſcovered. by its. 
« contrary effects, the one of attracting, the other of re- 
'« pelling iron. The atttacting force of the load- ſtone, juſt 
„taken from the mine, is not great, for which reaſon it is. 
* obliged to be armed to augment its power. It may be. 
© remarked that the ruſt of iron has ſometimes the effect of 


the load-ſtoue, 
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„ Among the curioſities of the Engliſh Royal Society, is 2 
© Joad-ſtone, weighing ſixty pounds, which does not lift 
te weight in proportion to its ſize, but which attracts a needle 
ce nine feet diſtance. L' Hiſtoire de / Academie des Sciences ſpeaks 
„% of a load-ſtone, which weighed eleven ounces, and raiſed 
% twenty-cight pounds of iron; that is to ſay, more than 
© forty times its weight.” Did. d Hiſt. Nat. par M. de Bomare, 
Magnetiſm is the general name for the different qualities of 
the load-ſtone. I have placed the adventures of the Load- 
ſtone Rock in Spain, becauſe it would have the moſt effect 
in the firſt moments of Alphonſo's flight; and there is 
ſufficient probability for a tale like this, in fo doing, ſince, 
in fact, the environs of Loxe are full of rocks, and Spain 


contains many mines. 


(15) © The pretended rain of blood happens only during 
* a ſtorm, and more eſpecially in ſummer. It is not aſtoniſh- 
© ing that the moſt part of inſets which feed on trees, are 
« ſwept off by winds and torn in pieces, ſo that in falling 
„ they ſeem bloody, and it rains the blood of inſects. — 
Dict. 4 Hift. Nat. par M. de Bomare, au mot Pluie. 


I confeſs this explanation does not ſatisfy me; for were 
it only neceſſary, to produce this phznomenon, to have 2 
hich wind or rain in the months of July or Auguſt, every 
period muſt have ſeen it rain blood more than once, which they 


certainly have not ſeen, 


© The waters of the Lake of Zurich, in 1703, ſays M. 
« de Bomare, ſuddenly became red like blood; and, on 
« examination, it was ſound to proceed from currents of 
„ bituminous waters, full of red ochre, which currents fell 


„ into the lake. 


« There is alſo what they call ſulphur rain, which is fo 


« named from yellow grains that ſeem to fall from the 
5 & clouds 
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« clouds, mingled with the water. This is nothing but the 
yellow duſt from various ſpecies of plants in bloom, aud 
* which is the cauſe of this pretended ſulphur-rain that ſo 
* frequently falls in the neighbourhood of mountains. This 
„ phznomenoa often happens at Bourdeaux in the month of 
« April, when the pine is in flower.“ 


Dif. d Hiſt. Nat. par M. de Bomare. 


(16) Quitting Loxe, travellers croſs Mount Oreſpeda ; 
and in the neighbourhood of Archidona, a city built in the 
very midſt of rocks, on the frontiers of Andaluſia, is ſeen /e 
Pena de Los Enamorados, (the Lover's Rock) a rock which 
this tragic adventure has rendered famous. A young French 
Knight was made priſoner by the Moors, when they were 
in poſſeſſion of Granada. The Mooriſh King gave him his 
liberty, heaped favours upon him, and retained him at 
his Court. Ia return, the Frenchman ſeduced the King's 
daughter, and prevailed on her to fly ſecretly from her ſa- 
ther's palace, They made their eſcape in the night; but 
heaven purſued an ungrate ſul and vile raviſher, and a crimi- 
nal and unnatural daughter. At day-break, they ſaw a 
company of Moors chaſing them, and they chmbered up a 
prodigiouſly high rock. They were ſoon ſurrounded, and, 
torn by remorſe, reduced to deſpair, they flung themſelves 
from the ſummit of the precipice, which ſtill bears the name 
of the Lover's Rock. 


. Eſr fur VEſpagne, Tom. I. page 225. 


(17) A poiſon ene to ſome hordes of Savages, Moun- 


taincers of Peru, was brought to Europe in 1746, by M. de 
la Condamine, which was moſt ſubtil and mortal. Its effect 


is ſo prompt, that monkies or parrots pricked to the quick by 


ſmall arrows, which the Savages ſhoot from Sarba canes, 


immediately drop. M. de Reaumur had a bear of two years 


old, which, becoming miſchievous, he determined to kill. 
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The effect of the poiſon was tried on this animal; the point 
of a dart, proper to ſhoot from a Sarba cane, was ſteeped in 
it, and the bear received the fiſt dart above the ſhoulder, 
but without being apparently wounded; a ſecond was ſhot 
and the anima! made a bound, was convulſed, trembled, 
foamed, and fell dead in about a minute and a half. It muſt 
be remarked that the monkies and parrots. killed by this 
poiſon, which are eaten in Peru, without any precaution, 
contract no pernicious quality. Sugar is the moſt certain an- 
tidote to this powerful venom, and given to dogs and cats, a 
quarter of an hour before they have been wounded, has pre- 
vented all its effects, 


This note was given the Author by a perſon who was a 
witneſs of the above experiments. 


- (28) Every body knows this experiment in electricity was 
fiſt made by Doctor Franklin. 


(15) The key was electriſied. 


(ic) © In the year 1755, when Liſbon ſuffered ſo much, 

* the Azore Iflands were wonderfully agitated. In the ifland 
«+ of St. George, twelve leagues from Angra, the earth ſhook 
*« fo violently, that moſt of the inhabitants were buried in 
the ruins of their houſes. Their terror was next morning 
*« redoubled, when from the ſame parts were ſeen cighteen 
« iflands newly riſen from the ſea. On the other fide a ſhock 
« was felt which threw. portions of cath into the ſea. On 
« one of theſe was a houfe, ſurrounded by trees, the inhabi- 
« tants of which did not, till the next morning, perceive the 
« change of place. Dit. 4 Hit. Nat. oe M. de Bomart, 
au mot Tremblement de Terre. 


(2x) „ This is vulgarly called the dragon-tree, and, by 
4* botaniſts, is divided into four ſpecies. That of the Canary 
o Hands reſembles the pine, at a diſtance. Its fruit is 

, found 
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« round, as large as fine peas, yellow, and a little acid. 

its trunk, which is rugged, opens in many places, and 
« ſheds, during the dog-days, a liquor like blood, which 
« condenſes to a red-drop, ſoft at firſt, but afterwards dry, 
« and capable of being reduced to powder. This is the 
« dragon's-blood of the ſhops. When an incifion is made 
„ in the trunk of one of thoſe trees the liquos begins to 
« run.” 


M. de Bomare, au mot ſang de Dragon. 


(22) * This pillar, or water-ſpout, is only a thiek cloud, 
+ compreſſed and reduced to a ſmall ſpace by contrary and 
« oppoſing winds, which, meeting, give the cloud the form 
« of a cylindrical whirlwind, and thus occaſion the water 
ie to fall all at once under this cylindrical form, The 
« quantity of water is fo great, and the fall fo ſudden, that 
« if it happen on a fhip at ſca it ſinks it inſtantly, In 
© the month of July, 1755, a ſtroke of thunder beat down 
« a cloud, in Bavaria, which directed itſef perpendicularly, 
« and formed a kind of a marine water-ſpout. Paſſing over 
„ a pond, it drew up all the water, raiſed it a prodigious. 
« height, and, afterwards, diſperſed it with ſuch force, that 
it reſembled a thick ſmoke. The cloud overturned in its 
i paſſage ſeveral houſes and trees. 


«© Another ſingular phznomenon happened, near the Baltic, 
„% on the 17th of Auguſt, 1750. This was a column of 
© water, attached to a thick cloud, which the wind carried 
along the carth. It attracted every thing it met with, 
« corn, buſhes, and branches of trees, raiſed them about 
« thirty feet high, intwined them, and let them fall in ſmall 
„ parcets.-—Some pretend that firing of cangon will break 
and diſſipate theſe water- ſpouts. f 


« There is yet another ſpecies, called typhon, which does 
« not deſcend from the clouds, but raiſes water from the fea 
; Wes = 
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te to the ſky. Theſe typhons are cauſed by ſubterranean fires; 
& for the ſea is ſeen to boil on ſuch occaſions, and the air is 


& full of ſulphureous exhalations.“ 
ro de Bomare, au mot Vents. 


In the Memaires de  Academie de Stockholm, we read that, on 
the 15th of Auguſt, 1746, one of theſe columns was ſeen near 
yſtad, which attracted ſtubble and wheat-ſheafs, and tore up 


ſmall buſhes by the roots. 


There was another more ſingular in 1727, at Peziers of ſome- 
thing like a violet colour, which took up a quantity of young 
olive ſhoots, tore up trees, tranſported a large walnut-tree 
forty or fiſty paces, and marked its route by a well beaten 
track, on which three coaches might paſs a-breaſt; it was 
accompanied by a thick ſmoke, and made a noiſe like the 


roaring of a troubled ſea, 


Another appeared, in the ſame year, in la Brie, which paſſ- 
ing over a Citch, filled it with earth and ſtones, and marked 
its paſſage by ſuch Kind of furrows as a harrow might 
make. 

A column of a conſiderable height, was ſeen at Carcaſſona, 
in the year 1776. It ſeemed to deſcend from a neighbouring 
mountain, was of a deep marigold colour; from the bottom 
half way, while the reſt appeared inflamed. The noiſe of 


this meteor reſembled the bellowing of a herd of oxen. It 
threw itſelf into the river Aude, which it dried up for a con- 


ſiderable ſpace, 
| Dif. des Merv. de la Nat. Tom. II. mot Trombe. 


(23) In 1740, hail-ſtones fell at Rome as Jarge as eggs. In 
Thuringia, a province of Germany, there fell hail-ſtones in 


1738, as large as geeſe eggs. d 
* . ; | K Valla de 
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Vallade aſſures us, in his deſcription of the Orcade iſlands, 
that in the month of June, 1689, there ſell pieces of ice a 
foot thick, during a ſtorm. Morton obſerved at Northamp- 
ton, in 1693, blades of ice, which fell in a ſtorm, that were 
two inches long, and one inch thick. Beſides which, he 
obſerved ſpherical grains, an inch in diameter, in which 
were ſeen five different coloured rays, which formed a kind of 


ſtar. 


L 
In 1720, hail fell at Crembs, ſome of the ſtones of which 
weighed fix pounds, 
Di8. des Merv. de la Nat. Tome I. mot Gr{le. 


« Hail is a kind of rain condenſed and chryſtallized by the 


« cold, as it paſſes through the middle region of the air, 
ce before it reaches the carth. Nicephorus-Caliſtus re- 
« ports, after the taking of Rome by Alaric, hail-ſtones fell 
« in many places of cight pounds weight. In $24, there fell, 
„ near Autun, in Burgundy, among the hail, pieces of ice, 
« fixteen feet long, ſeven wide, and two feet thick——In 
« 1723, there were hail-ſtones ſell at Leiceſter of five inches.—— 
“ In the famous ſtorm that happened in Picardy, Auguſt, 
6 1722, the leaſt hail that fell, accompanied with thunder and 
« lightning, weighed a pound, and the largeſt eight. Many 
© of the ſtones were forked and pointed, &c.”—— M, de Bo- 
mare, au mot Grele. 


(24) ©& Edens, an Engliſh traveller, relates, that having 
e as a phyſician, rendered conſiderable ſervices to the inhabi- 
* tants of the Canary iſſands, he obtained of them the liberty 
« to viſit the Sepulchral Caverns; a favour they grant to no 
« one, and which cannot be obtained, againſt their will, 
« without life being expoſed to the greateſt danger. 


« They have an extreme veneration for the bodies of their 


* anceſtors, and the curioſity of ſtrangers is to them profa- 
nation. 
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nation. Theſe caves are places anciently dug out of the 
t rocks, or formed by nature. The corpſe is ſewed in goats- 
« (kins, with thongs of the ſame, and the ſeams are fo equal 
« and cloſe, as to become very admirable ; but what aſtoniſhes 
« moſt, is, that the bodies are almuſt all entire; and in both 


« ſexes are equally found the eyes, (cloſed) the TOY ears, 


& noſe, lips, teeth, and bead. 


« One day, when the author of this account was taking 


. © rabbits by a ferret, this little animal, which had a bell round 


it's neck, was loſt in a burrow, and diſappeared, without 
„ their being able to know how. One of the hunters, to 
„ whom he belonged, ſecking for him in the midſl of rocks 
« and brambles, diſcovered the entrance to à ſepulchral cave 
« of the Gaunches, he deſcended, &c. 


« Tf the account of the oldeſt of the Gaunches may be 
« believed, there was a particular tribe among their ancets 
« tors, who knew the art of embalming, and preſerved it as 
« 2 ſacred myſtery.— This tribe compoſed the prieſt-hood, 
« and did not intermarry with the others; but, after the 
% conqueſt of the ifland, moſt of them were deſtroyed, and 
« their ſectet periſhed with them. Tradition has only taught 
« us a part of the ingredients neceſſary to that operation.“ 


Alrig. de Hiſt, Gen. des Voy. Tome I. par M. de la Harpe. | 


| Among the ancients, the Egyptians, more than any others, 
practiſed embalming; and bodies have been preſerved abo.c 


two thouſand years. In the breaſt of one of theſe corp, 


a branch of roſemary was found, ſcarcely dried. This art 
has only been known in Europe during thele latter ages; 


formerly they made deep inciſions in the corpe, ſalted it, 


aud eueloſcd it ar a tanncd ox's hide. Enecyclopedie, 


(5) The 


(egre 
re; 
Doiſor 
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2 The French call this tree calebaſſier, and it's fruit 
baboen's-bread. It grows in Senegal, and the natives call it | 
gooee, and it's ſruit booee; it's real name is boabab. It's i 
firſt branches, which project almoſt horizontally, are com- | 
monly ſixty feet long, and it's trunk about ſeventy feet round ; | 
though many travellers have ſeen them larger. Ray ſays i | 
that, between the Niger and the Gambia, ſome have been 1 
meaſured ſo monſtrous that ſeventeen men, with extended | 4 
arms, ſcarcely could embrace them. According to which, 
theſe trees muſt be about eighty-five feet in circumference, - | 
The boabab, adds M. de Bomare, is probably the Jargeſt of 
knowa vegetables; though there are accounts, in the works 
of different naturaliſts, of well known trees ſo prodigious 
a» to be reckoned vegetable monſters, Ray cites the account 
of travellers who have ſeen a tree, in Brazil, 120 feet round; 
and there are ſtill trees more marvellous, mentioned in late 
hiftories of China; one of which is in the province of 
Suchu, near the town of Kian; it is called Sicunich, that 
is to ſay, the tree of a thouſand years; and is ſo vaſt that one 
of it's branches only will afford ſhelter to 200 ſheep, Ano» 
ther tree, in the province of Chekianga, is nearly 400 feet 
in circumference . | | 


(26) There is a ſerpent, called the Serpent of Dame), which 
very common in the wefizrly province of Africa. The 
(egroes, when bitten, put powder on the wound, and apply 
re; and if this operation is but a little while deferred, the 
poiſon gains ground, and death ſoon follows, The Se- 
eres, a Negro nation, catch and cat them. Some of them 
Pee fifteen, ſome twenty feet long, and fix inches ia diameter, 
„ {Where are ſome green, others black, ſpotted, and ſtriped with 


deauteous colours. 


On the Slave coaſt, in the kingdoms of Juida and Benin, 
Uthe Savages adore a kind of ſerpent, which they call the 
Fetiche. 
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Fetiche. Theſe ſerpents are very gentle, not venomous, and 


extremely familiar. It is death to kill them. The Negros 7 


look upon them as benevolent deities, and have particular 7 
rites for them; though they deſtroy, with great care, thoſe MF « 
ſerpents which are poiſonous. T 


(27) © The French of Fort St. Louis had a lioneſs, which 
* they kept chained. The animal had a diſcaſe in the jay, 
that reduced it to extremity ; and the people of the fort, 
ce taking off the chains, threw the body into a neighbour- 
ing field. In this ſtate it was found by M. Compagnen, 
% Author of the Voyage of Bambuck, as he returned from 
„ the chaſe. The eyes were cloſed, the jaw open, and, 
" already, ſwarming with aunts, Compagnon took pity on 
& the poor animal, waſhed the gullet with water, and “t. 
« poured ſome milk down the throat. The effects of this © e 


40 ſimple remedy were wonderful. The lioneſs was brought t! 


& back, to the fort, recovered by degrees, but, far from“ ci 
* forgetting the ſervice done her, took ſuch an affection © fe 
«& for her benefactor that ſhe would receive food only fron © ag 


« him; and, when cured, followed him about the iſland, „ 
« with a cord about her neck, like the moſt familia. 255 
& dog. « fic; 


c A lion, having eſcaped from the menagerie of the Great 
6% Duke of Tuſcany, entered the city of Florence, eve) 
„ where ſpreading terror. Among the fugitives was 4 
% woman with a child in her arms, which ſhe let fall. The 
& lion ſeized, and ſeemed ready to devour it, when tt 
c mother, tranſported by the tender affections ' of natur;, 
te ran back, threw herſelf before the lion, and by her geſture 
« demanded her child. The lion looked at her ſteadfaſtly; 
« her cries and tears ſeemed to affect him, till, at Ja 
„he laid the child down without doing it the leaſt i 


6 jury 


f x09 T2828 70:7 ., 


$ 4 jury, —Miſery and deſpair, then, have expreſſions intel- 
ir e ligible to the moſt ſavage monſters ; but what is yet more to 
c be admired, is the reſiſtleſs and ſublime emotion which can 

« make a mother offer herſelf a prey to a ferocious animal, be- 


4 ſon's ſelf, which can impel a deſpairing woman to recur 
"WH «to the pity of a beaſt breathing only death and carnage. 
„Ibis is the inſtinct of ſupreme grief, which always would 
„ perſuade itſelf it is not poſſible to remain' inflexible to it's 
17 feelings. * - | 

p | * Abrege, Cc. par M. de la Harpe, Tom. II. 
| | 

- &« Tt is very certain ſays M. de Buffon, that the lion, when 


nd taken young, and brought up among domeſtic animals, may 
vis WY © eafily be brought to live, and even play harmleſs among 
ht il © them; that he is gentle to his maſters, careſſes them, eſpe? 
m © cially in the former part of life, and that though his natural 
oo © ferocity may ſometimes break forth, it ſeldom is turned 
om ! againſt thoſe who do him good. 


« I might cite a number of particular facts, in which, I 
«& own, I have found ſome exaggeration; but which are ſuf- 
% ficiently eſtabliſhed to prove, at leaſt by their union, that 
en“ his anger is noble, his covrage magnanimous, and his 
cn heart feeling. Often has he been ſeen to diſdain weak 
ig enemies, deſpiſe their inſults, and pardon their offenſive 
Tue“ liberties, When reduced to captivity, though weary, 
the“ he is not peeviſh; bur on the contrary, becomes habi- 
* tually gentle, obeys his maſter, flatters the hand that 
* feeds him; ſometimes grants life to animals given him as 
prey, and as if attached to them by this generous act, 
continues afterwards the ſame protection; lives peaceably 
with them, gives them part of his ſubſiſtence, lets them 

« ſometimes 


« ſore which all fly: that loſs of reaſon, ſo ſuperior to rea- 
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*« ſometimes take it all, and: would rather ſuffer hunger than 
4 lofe the fruit of his firſt benefit.” 


The circumſtances relative to the chaſe of the lion are 
taken from ! Hiſtoire de. Voyages. 


(28) There is a remarkable echo near Roſneath, a fine coun- « 
try ſeat in Scotland, ſituated to the weſt of a falt-water lake 10 
that runs into the Clyde, 17 miles below Glaſgow. The lake « | 
is ſurrounded by hills, ſome of which are barren rocks, others 6 J 
are covered with trees. A good trumpeter, ſtanding on a W 0 
point of land that gives an opening to the water towards the 7 
north, has played an air and ſtopped ; the echo repeated the air 


c 
faithſully and diſtinctly, but not ſo loud, this echo having : ; 
ceaſed, another has done the ſame, and a third, as exactly 2 f. 
ne two farmer, with no diſſerence but that of becoming more a T 
feeble. The ſame 9 ſeveral times repeated, had ſtill f 
the ſame ſucceſs, a 

There was formerly, in the Chateau de Simonette, a vin- 5 
dowed wall, whence what was ſaid was forty times repeated. tance 


Addiſon and others, who have travelled in Italy, mention an ps 
X g E oldic 
echo which would repeat the report of a piſtol fifty-ſix times, r 


even when the air was foggy. of a 


In the Memoires of the academy of Seiences at Paris, for Wmuch 
the year 1692, mention is made of the echo at Genetay, of th, 
two leagues from Ronen, which has this peculiarity, that 


the perſon who ſings does not hear the echo, but his voice BE. Ls 
only; and, on the contrary, thoſe who liſten do not hear ., my 
the voice, but the echo, but with ſurpriaing variations; for Wi. 58 
the echo ſeems ſometimes to approach, and ſometimes to fe-. 1 
tire: ſometimes the voice is heard diſtinctiy, at others not * Bs 


at all; ſome hear only a fingle voice; others ſeveral; one 


hears to the right, another to the left, & I lis echo ſtil 
| exiſts, 
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exits, but is not what it was, becauſe the environs have been 
planted wich trees, which have greatly hurt the effect. 


(29) This bird is called flamingo, or phanicopterus, or 
becharu. The ſecond name among the Grecks, ſignified the 


bird of flaming wing, becauſe, when it flies againſt the ſun , 


it appears like a firebrand. The plumage, when young, is 

roſe coloured, and at ten months old the colour of fire. It's 

« leak, ſays M. de Buffon, is of a very extraordinary form, 

« its legs exceſſively high, its neck long and dented ; its 

body {tands higher, though it is leſs, than the ſtork's ; and 

« its form, ſomewhat odd, makes it diſtiuguiſhable from that 
« of every other fiſhing bi:d. 


«© This bird is found on the old 88 from the coaſts 
« of the Mediterranean, to the moſt ſouthern part of Africa. 
« Flamingos are plentiful in the weſt of Africa, at Angola 
« and Congo; where, out of ſuperſtitious reſpect, the Negroes 
vill not ſuffer one of them to be killed.” 


—_ ß ß 7 


The flamingo is certainly a bird of paſſage, and numerous 
at St. Domingo and the Antilles; they fly in ſociety, and 


fance they reſemble a brick-wall, and, ſomewhat nearer 
ſoldiers arranged in rank and file. They place ſentinels, 
which give the alarm by a very ſhrill cry, like the found 
of a trumpet, at which they all take flight. Their fleſh is 
for WW much admired as food, and ancient Epicures were very fond 
of their tongues, 


(30) © This bird, called Cucullus Indicator, ſays M. de 
© Buffon, is found in the interior parts of Africa, at ſome 


* * diſtance from the Cape of Good Hope, and is famous 
* for indicating where wild bee-hives may be found; twice 
* * a day its ſhrill cry is heard ſounding cherr cherr ; which 
* ' ſeems to call the honey-hunters, who anſwer by a foft 


« whiſtle, 


naturally form themſelves into a line, ſo that at a certain diſ- 
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“ whiſtle, ſtill approaching. When it is ſeen, it flies and 
« hovers over a hollow tree, that contains a hive; and if 
& the hunters do not come, it redoubles its cries, flies back, 
« returns to the tree, and points out the prey in the moſt 
« marking manner; forgetting nothing to excite them to 
« profit by the treaſure it has diſcovered, and which pro- 
c bably it could not enjoy without the aid of man; either 
ce becauſe the entrance to the hive is too ſmall, or from 
e other circumſtances which the relater has not told us. 
„While the honey is procuring, it flies to ſome diſtance, 
« intereſtingly obſerving all that. paſſes, and waiting for its tl 
« part of the ſpoil; which the hunters never forget to 
leave, though not enough to ſatiate the bird, conſequently 
« not to deſtroy his ardour for this kind of chaſe, 


* — * 8 N 


„ This is not the tale of a traveller, but the obſervation; 
& of an enlightened man, who himſelf aſſiſted at the de- 
& ſtruction of many bec-hives, betrayed by this little ſpy, to 
the Royal Socicty of London. He procured two of theſe 
« birds that had been killed, to the great ſcandal of the 
4% Hottentots, for in all countries the exiſtence of a uſcſul 
« being is precious.“ | 


M. de Buffon adds, in a note, that the honey-hunter is 
ſometimes devoured by wild beaſts; whence it has been faid, 
that they and the bird underſtand each other, and that it allurc 


their prey. 


Hiſt. Nat. des Oiſeaux, Tom. XII. Edit. in T2 mo. In 


(31) Mecca is a town of Arabia Felix, about as large a 
Marſeilles, The magnificence of its moſque, draws a pre 


digious concourſe of all the Mahometan ſects, who go thither e 
on pilgrimages. It is the birth place of Mahomet. = 
a le: 


(32) Medina is a city of Arabia Felix, the name of which This 


fgnifics, in Arabic, a city in general; and here the city, 9 
| WII 


way of excellence; for here it was that Mahomet fixed the 
ſcat of the empire of the Mufſulmans, and here he died. It was 
before time called Lotreb. In the midſt of Medina is the fa- 
mous moſque, to which the Mahometans goin pilgrimage; and 
in this moſque are the tombs of Mahomet, Abubecker, and 


Omar. Medina is governed by a Scherif, who ſays he is of the 


race of Mahomet, and who is an indepezdend ſovereign. —— 
Encyclopedie. 


(33) Cairo is the capital of Egypt; Sultan Selim took it from 


the Mamaluks, in 1517 ; ſince which time it has been ſubject to 


the Turks, Old Cairo is three quarters of a league diſtant 
from it, on the borders of the Nile; the Cophtes have a mag- 
nificent church there (a). 


(34) The pyramids of Egypt were built to ſerve as tombs 
for their conſtructors. The Egyptians of lower rank, inſtead 
of building pyramids, dug caves, in which every day mum- 
mies are diſcovered. Each pyramid has an opening into a 
long low alley, which led to a chamber, where the ancient 
Egyptians depoſited the bodies for which the pyramids were 
built. Their conſtruction is very regular : each of the three 


remaining large ones is placed at the head of others, ſmaller 


and difficult to diſtinguiſh, they are ſo much covered with 
ſand. All are built on one ſole rock, hid under white 
ſand, : 


In all the pyramids there are deep pits, cut ſquare in the 
rock; on the walls of ſome are hieroglyphics, cut alſo in 
the rock. The three principal pyramids known to travellers 
are about nine miles from Cairo; and the moſt ſuperb of 
them is upon a rock, in a ſandy deſert of Africa, a quarter of 
a league diſtant, towards the weſt, from the plains of Egypt. 
This rock riſes about 100 feet above the level of the plains, 


6 A Chriſtian ſet of Jacobines, or Monophyſites. 
: F but 
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but with an eaſy aſcent and contributes much to the majeſiy 
of the building. | 


The pyramid contains chambers, galleries, &c. and thoſe 
who aſcend on the outſide reſt occaſionally to take breath, 
There is a ſquare chamber, about half way up, which ſerve; 

only for a reſting-place. When arrived at the top, a plat- 
form is found, whence a moſt agreeable landſcape is ſeen. This 


platform is ſixteen or ſeventeen feet ſquare, yet the pyramid 7 
ſeems to end in a point; the deſcent, which is on the outſide, I 
muſt be very dangerous. ” 
| | | « 
(35) © The iſland of Thera, in the Archipelago, which 
„ is twelve great French leagues in circumſerence, waz 
© thrown from the bottom of the {ca by the violence of a « 
« yolcano, which has ſince produced fix other iflands, US 
« This volcano is not vet extinguiſhed, for in 1907 it « | 
« broke out with redoulled fury, and ſent forth a new « , 
« iſland, fix miles in circumference, The fea, at that « « 
« time, appeared greatly agitated, and covered with flames, End 
« and from it roſe, with dreadful noiſe, ſeveral burning | 
« rocks. The earth has been ſo rent and torn in theſe ( 
i « latitudes, that veſſels can no longer find anchorage can 
iy * there. | forn 
{ dut 
| u one of the molt violent eruptions of Veſuvius, (the twenty ¶ vou 
| « ſecond) happened on the 20th of May, 1737; the moun- ties. 
7 e tain vomited, from ſeveral mouths, huge torrents of burn- are: 
| : « ing, melted, metallic matter, which overſpread the country, ¶ ,,4,, 
H « and took its courſe towards the ſca. M. de Montealcgre, in t! 
1 „ who communicated the account to the Academy at Paris, ¶ piece 
1 « obſerved, with horror, one of theſe rivers of fire. Its courle I diam- 
| N « was fix or ſeven miles before it reached the ſea; its breadth 
1 | « was fifty or ſixty paces; its depth twenty-five or thirty i 
j « French palms; and; in certain bottoms or vallies, 120, &c. dodie 
M. de Bomere. Mack, 
i « The ent 
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c The eruptions. of volcanoes are uſually announced by 
«© ſubterranean noifes Ike thunder; by dreadful hiffings, and 
« jinterrior ſtriſe. Hiſtory inform us, that during two erup- 
„tions of Veſuvius, the volcano caſt up ſo great a quantity 
« of aſhes that they flew as far as Egypt, Lybia, and Syria. 


« In 1600, at Arcquina, in Peru, was an eruption of a . 


% volcano, which covered, all the neighbouring lands for 
« 30 or 40 leagues round, with calcined ſand and aſhes, 
« which lay in ſome places two yards deep. The lava vo- 
« mited by Mount tna, has ſometimes formed ſtreams that 
4 ran 18,000 paces. 


« Volcanoes often have been known to caſt from their en- 
4 trails boiling water, fiſh, ſhells, and other marine bodies. 
« In 1631, during an eruption of Veſuvius, the ſea in part 
« became dry; it ſeemed abſorded by the volcano, which ſoon 
after overflowed the country with falt water. Vol 
« canoes are found in hot as well as cold countries.” ———. 
Encyclopedie. 


(36) The entrance to the Cavern of Policandro (or Poli- 


eando) is grand, the bottom is covered with congelations, 


formed from drops of water, which diſti] from the ſummit, 
dut of a ferruginous nature, pointed, and hard enough to 
wound the feet. The ceiling affords various and great beau- 
ties, Theſe congelations, though exceedingly elegant, 
are not the only ornaments the grotto has received from 
nature, for here is plentifully found a ſpecies of iron ore, 
in the form of ſtars, and ſhining like poliſhed ſteel. The 
pieces, in ſome places, have a red caſt, and are as brilliant as' 
diamonds. | ; 


In another part of the vault are ſeen large maſſes of round 
bodies, pendent like grapes, ſome red, others of a deep 
black, but perfectly bright and ſhining. The greateſt orna- 
ment of the ceiling conſiſts in the ſame ſpecies of conge- 
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lation in the form of cryſtals ; ſeveral are brought to a point, 
as if purpoſcly ſo laboured; and what is more remarkable, 
ſome of them are naturally gilded, in as regular a manner 
as if they had juſt come from the hands of an able artig. 
Mer v. de la Nat. Tom. J. N 


(37) Mr. Swinburne, an excellent author already cited, 
has written another very intereſting work, entitled Travels 
through the two Sicilies, where I have found a deſcription 
of the phznomenon, called by the country people La Fata 
Morgana ; which name, Mr, Swinburne ſays, is derived from 
an opinion, eſtabliſhed, among the vulgar, that this ſpec- 
tacle is produced by a fairy, or a magician. The populace 
are enchanted at the fight of the phænomenon, and run 
through the ſtreets to be behold and invite others to behold 
it, with ſhouts and acclamations of joy. It ſeldom appears 
at Reggio: Mr. Swinburne did not fee it, but ſays, its cauſes 
are learnedly explained by Kircher, Minazi, and other au- 
thors. Mr. Swinburne gives an exact deſcription of it, taken 
from the account of Father Angelucci, who was an eye- 
witneſs of the phznomenon ; and it is from this ſame de- 
' ſcription, by Father Apgelucci, cited by Mr. Swinburne, 
that I have made a literal tranſlation, without embelliſhment, 
for my tale. 


This phznomenon i is mentioned, but very ſuperficially, in a 
French work, entitled Tableau de Uni vers. 


(38) © Lovers, ſays Athenzus, an ancient Greek author, 
© decorate with flowers the doors of their miſtreſſes, like 
ce as they ornament the gates of a temple; whence, no 
« doubt, the preſent cuſtom of the Greeks to adorn their 
te doors, and thoſe of the perſons they love, on the firlt of 
© May, is derived. They ſing and walk before the houſes 
cc of their fair miſtreſſes, to draw them to their windows; 


5 and ſuch were the gallantries they praiſed in the days 
| 64 of 
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© of Horace.—The young maidens dreſſed their heads with 


4 natural flowers, with which they made themſelves garlands ; 


« and the young men, who wiſhed to be thought gallant, did 
« the ſame.” | 
Voy. de la Grece, 3me Edit. Tom. I. par M. Guys. 
(39) © There was anciently a feaſt inſtituted in honour of 
« Hecate, who had hoſpitably entertained Theſeus, and who 
« had likewiſe offered up victims and vows for his victory and 


t ſafe return; hence ſhe obtained her rank among the God- 


« deſſes.“ 


« In ancient Greece, when a ſtranger arrived, the maſter 
« of the houſe took him by the hand, in token of confi- 
& dence, and bis firſt duty was to lead him to the bath, and 
« preſent a change of raiment.— Among the moderns, 
% when a ſtranger arrives, the maſter. of the houſe meets and 


« embraces him, then conducts him to his moſt commodious' 


« apartment, and interrogates him concerning his travels, 


„ while the ſlaves prepare the bath; where he finds linen and 


clothes to change, and thoſe he has leſt off are taken by the 
te ſlaves, waſhed, and * while he ſtays.“ 
NM. Guys, Tom. L. 


(40) © Now, as anciently, the nurſe of the maſter or 
« miſtreſs, in all reſpetable Grecian houſes, is conſideted 
« as one of the family. Of old, a woman who bad nurſed 
&« a child, never quitted it, not even after. marriage: and 
« among the moderns, as well as the ancients, the nurſe is 
« generally a flave, purchaſed when the time of _—_ 
« draws near.” 


© The attachment of nurſes to the children they have 
& ſuckled is ſo ſtrongly interwoven with their manners, 
« that the modern name for nurſe is Paramana, a moſt kind 
« word, and even more expreſſive than the ancient appella - 
tion, ſince it — matber, The nurſe is always 
— M2 (L Jodged 
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" wid. in the houſe, when ſhe has ſuckled a child, and, 
from that moment, is in a manner incorporated in the 
E family.” 


Female ſlaves, now, as well as anciently, are treated with 
* much kindneſs and humanity by the Greeks, and, after a cer- 
« tain time, are freed; ſome are adopted while young, and theſe 
are called Daughters of their fouls.” 


“The maids and ſlaves work, as formerly, at embroidering 
& with their miſtreſſes, and do all houſchold duties. When 
« their miſtreſſes go abroad, they follow as they did of old. 
«The Legiſlator, Zaleucus, to repreſs the vanity and 
* luxury of his time, ordained that no free woman ſhould go 
© abroad attended by more than one maid, af leaſt, unleſs ſhe 
& was drunk.” — M. Guys, Tom. I. 


(4r) © The Grecian ladies have always delighted to adorn 
© themſelves with jewels; they enrich their girdles, necklaces, 
« and bracelets, with them; and, while their heads are deck- 
« ed with the moſt beautiful flowers of the ſpring, the dia- 
& mond is ſeen ſparkling beſide the jaſſamine and roſe : they 
« dreſs themſelves thus when going abroad, or without an in- 
* tention of being ſeen.” 


„ Theſe ornaments are only ſacrificed to ſome ſtrong 
* cauſe for grief. —Almoſt all the Grecian women forbear 
« to wear them in the abſence of their huſbands.—At pre- 
« ſent, when they go any diflance, unwilling to walk through 
* the ſtreets with their jewels, they have them carried, put 
« them on before they enter the houſe they ate going to, and 
« take them off when they return: this likewiſe is a very 
% ancient cuſtom.” 


« The uſe of the veil is very old; and now, as formerly, 
« js an eſſential part of dreſs, by which rank is diſtinguiſhed. 
« The veil of the miſtreſs and the maid, the free woman 


« and the flave, all are diffcreut.——Thc origia of the 
« veil 


x:072s T Ov. u. aft 


t veil is attributed by the Seal to modeſty and baſhfulneſs, 
« equally timid,” , 


« The veil of the Grecian ladies of modern times is mullin 
&« fringed with gold.. M. Guys, Tom. T. - 


(42) „“ The repaſt of the Greeks, however little ani- 
« mated, finiſhed always by ſongs. The modern lyre of the 
« Greeks reſembles that of Orpheus, according to the de- 
e ſcription of Virgil, and is ſometimes nipped with fingers 
« and ſometimes touched with a bow (a), ——The guittar and 
« the lyre are the principal inſtruments in uſe among the 


% modern Greeks. The ſhepherd plays, indifferently, the 


« muſette, the flute, or the lyre.— M. Guys, Tom. I. 


(43) The modern Greeks, have preſerved dances in ho- 
nour of Flora; the wives and maidens of the village ga- 
ther and ſcatter flowers, and bedeck themſelves from 
head to foot. She who leads the dance, more ornamented 
than the others, repreſents Flora and the Spring, which the 
hyma they ſing announces the return of; and one of them 
ſings, 


« Welcome ſweet nymph, Goddeſs of the month of May.“ 


In the Grecian villages, and among the Bulgarians, they ſtill 
obſerve the feaſt of Ceres. When harveſt is almoſt ripe, they 
go dancing to the ſound of the lyre, and viſit the fields, whence 
they return with their heads ornamented with wheat cars inter- 
woven with the hair. 


(44) © Embroidering is the occupation of the Grecian 
„ women; to the Greeks we owe the art, which is exceed- 
6 ingly ancient among them, and has been carried to the 
« higheſt degree of perſection.ä— Enter the chamber of a 
« Grecian girl, and you will ſce blinds at the windows, 


(a). I cannot conceive how they can play the lyre with a bow. 
f | ew « and 
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and no other ;urniture than-a ſofa, and a cheſt inlaid with 
« ivory, in which are kept ſilks, needles, and their embroi- 


dery. 


« Apologues, Tales, Romances, owe their origin to Greece, 


« The mordern Greeks love tales and fables, and have re- 


« ceived them from the Orientals and Arabs, with as much 
« eagerneſs as they formerly adopted them from the Egyp- 
« tians.— The old women love always to relate, and the 

« young pique themſelves on repeating thoſe they have learnr, 
« or can make, from ſuch incidents as happen within theit 


« knowledge.” 
M. Gays, Tom. L 


(45) „ The Greeks, at preſent, have not a fixed time for 
** the celebration of marriages, like the ancients, among whom 
the ceremony was performed in the month of January. 
« Formerly the bride was bouyht by real ſervices done the fa- 


ther. This was afterwards reduced to preſents, and, to 


« this time, that cuſtom is continued, tho' the preſents are ar- 
4 bitrary. The man is not obliged to purchaſe the woman he 
« marries, but, on the contrary, receives a portion with her 


40 —_ to her condition. 


« ]t was on the famous ſhield of Achilles, that Haier had 
* deſcribed a * procethon : : 


« Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt, delight, 
« And folemn dance, and hymeneal rite. 

% Along the ſtreets the new-made brides are led, 
« With torches flaming to the nuprial bed : 

« The youthful dancers in a eitele bound, 

* To the ſoft flute and cittern's filver found. 

«© Through the fair ſtreets the matrons in a row, 


« Stand in their porches and enjoy the ſhow,” 
Pore. 


A « The 
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- « The ſame pomp, proceſſion, and muſic, are ſtill in uſe. 
„Dancers, muſicians, and fingers who chant the Epithalamium, 
« go before ; ; the bride, loaded with ornaments, her eyes down- 
« caſt, and herſelf ſuſtained by women, or two near relations, 
« walks extremely ſlow, &c.——Formerly the bride wore a 
„ red or yellow veil ; the Armenians do fo ſtill. This was 
© to hide the bluſh of modeſty, the embarraſſment and tears 
« of the young virgin. 


© The bright torch of Hymen is not forgotten among 
e the modern Greeks; it is carried before the new married 
couple into the nuptial chamber, where it burns till it is 
« conſumed ; and it would be an ill omen, were it, by 

« any accident, extinguiſhed ; wherefore it is watched with 
4% as much care as was of old the ſacred fire of the veſ- 
« tals, 


« Arrived at the church the bride and bridegroom each wear 
« a crown, which, during the ceremony, the prieſt changes, 
„ by giving the crown of the bridegroom to the bride, and 
that of the bride to the bridegroom; which cuſtom alſo 
« is derived from the ancients. I muſt not forget an ef- 
« ſential ceremony which the Greeks have preſerved, which 
is the cup of wine given to the bridegroom, in token of 
« adoption ; it was the ſymbol of contract and alliance; the 
« bride drank from the ſame cup, which afterwards paſſed round 
« to the relations and gueſts. 


« They dance and fing, ſtill, all night, but the companions 
« of the bride are excluded; they feaſt among themſelves, 
« in ſeparate apartments, far from the tumult of the nuptials. 
„The modern Greeks, like the ancient, on the nuptial day, 


* decorate their doors with green branches and garlands of 
9 flowers.“ 


F NM. Guys, Tom. I. 


M 4 M. Guys, 
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M. Guys, the eldeſt ſon of him already cited, gives an 
intereſting account of a Grecian marriage, at which he wes 
preſent, | 

„The young bride, richly dreſſed, wearing long treſſes of 
threads of gold, interwoven with her beautiful hair, after 
„the manner of the Greeks, deſeended from her apart- 
ment; ſhe eagerly advanced to kiſs her father and mother, 
«© who waited to receive her, at the head of ten children. 
„Who, among us, could behold with dry eyes, a tender 
« and reſpectable mother, unable to detach herfelf from a 
daughter, whom ſhe preſſed in her arms, and whom ſhe 


e bedewed with tears, which an exceſs of joy and affec- 
e tion cauſed abundantly to flow on her maternal boſom ? 


The father wept alſo, but, with eyes raiſed to heaven, 
« pronounced, with a firm tone, a paternal benediction on 
« his daughter, and vows for the happineſs of her and her 
« huſband. At their return, noſegays, woven with threads 
« of gold, were given to the young men, ſaying, Go you and 
« marry alſo.” | 

M. Guys terminates the recital by ſaying, the bride's mo- 


60 


ther conducted her daughter into an apartment ſuperbly fur- 


iid ; the tapeſtry and bed of which, embroidered on a 
ground of white, adarned with beautiful flowers, were the 
work of this good mother. © She had laboured at them, pri- 
« vately, aids M. Guys, for ten years, without the knowledge 
© of any one.” M. Guys, Tom. II. 


(45) © The Grecian houſes are divided into two parts, by 
« 4 preat hall which takes up the centre and whole width. 
In this hall they give feaſts, and perform all cecemonies that 
«+ 1equire room, &e.“ | 

M. Guys, Tom. I 


(47) A Grecian woman weeps for the death of her 


© huſband, her fon, &c. with her female friends, for ſeve- 
6 gal 
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* ral days, who ſing their praiſes and regrets;—Their man- 
„ ner of ſhewing grief is now, as formerly, by plucking up 
„their hair, and tearing their garments. Fathers and mo- 
© thers follow their children, when carried to the grave; 
* and the body is now, as of old, waſhed before it is buried. 
« If ir is the corpſe of a young virgin, they clothe it in its 
« fineſt robes, crown it with flowers, and the women throw 
« roſes and ſcented water from their windows upon the cof- 
« fin as it paſſes. The ancients adorned the dead with 
« crowns of flowers, to indicate they had at length over- 
« come the miſeries and vexations of life, ——The funeral 
« repaſt is not neglected by the modern Greeks; the neareſt 
© relation undertakes the charge, and with this the cere- 
% mony ends. Fathers and mothers, in Greece, wear 
% mourning for their children (a), and this mourning is 
&« very long; which is alſo an ancient Grecian cuſtom. 
«© The Greeks have preſerved the uſage of drefling the 
% dead in their beſt habits, and of carrying them to the grave 
© with their faces uncovered.” (5) 


In this ſame work, by M. Guys, is a letter from Madame 
Cheniér to the author, (c) which firſt gave me the idea of 
the Epiſode of Euphroſyne. I ſhall only cite ſuch paſſages 
from this letter as I have profited by, the reſt Ang no rela- 
tion to my Epilode, 


66 A Grecian lady, equally aiinguified by her rank and 
© the beautics of her mind, and who to the charms of her 
« fex added thoſe of a good education, lived with a youn- 
e per brother, who, from exceſs of virtue, had renounced 
« honours and emoluments, to which his alliances and rank 


(a) They do the fame in Italy. . 
(%) The fame cuſtom is obſerved in * 


00 Tom Lage „„. „„ „„ nn  < | 
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« might naturally have taught him to aſpire. For his Gſter 
« he had all the affection of a brother, and all the friend- 
« ſhip of a congenial mind. This dear brother was attacked 
« by a malignant fever, and died. —His fiſter, according 
« to the cuſtom of the country, accompanied the proceſſion, 
« preceded and followed by part of the Grecian nobility. 
% Every thing announced the dejection of an affectionate 
« heart; the diſorder of her veil aud dreſs, the negligence 
« of her hair, added new traits to the grief viſible in her 
4 countenance, —After the cuſtomary prayers, they per- 
% formed the ceremony which the Greeks have preſerved, 
„ which they call the laſt farewell. When the Patriarch 
4 has embraced the corpſe, the relations, and thoſe who walk 
« in the proceſſion, do the fame. This ſcene, which the 
6. idea of an eternal adieu rendered but too affecting, be- 
« came more ſo, when the fiſter, with ſtreaming eyes, at- 
« tending only to her cauſe of grief, rent her . garments, 
« 2nd tore her hair up by the root, to firew oder the coflin 
« of a brother, whom ſhe was ſoon no more to ſee. Efforts 
« were uſed to ſhorten this gloomy ſcene, and bring back 
& the afflicted ſiſter to her houſe ; ſhe then became leſs agitated, 
„ and her grief more calm.“ 


After this detail, Madame Cheniér ſuſpends her narration, in 
order to deſcribe the garden of the deceaſed. 


The ſea was ſeen from this garden, which was orna- 
„ mented by beautiful flowers, fruit trees, and an area full 
« of birds; there was likewiſe a reſervoir of water, recruited 
„ by the ſea, in which all ſorts of fiſh were kept. This 
„garden, theſe birds and fiſh, were the amuſement of 
«« the ſage, who juſt had been torn from his ſiſter and 
friends. here is my brother? ſaid this deſpairing ſiſter, 


as her eyes wandered over the - garden,-—He is gon 
; | l « has 
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te has paſſed away like a ſhadow——Ye flowers which he culti- 
«© vated with ſo much pleaſure ! ye have already loft the freſbneſs 
« bis hand beſtowed !——Periſh with him Drop and wither 


& even 1 the root! Ye fiſh, ſince ye have no hunger a maſ- 
„ ter nor à friend, to watch over your preſervatim———return - 
& ye to the great waters / — Return and ſeek uncertain life ! 
i 2 ＋4Hd ye little birds ! if ye may ſurvive your grief ! 
W accompany my ſighs with your plaintive fongs= Thou 
« peaceful ocean, whoſe ſurface begins to be diſturbed, art thou 
* alſo ſenſible to my ſorrows (a) ?——Then, turning towards 
*« her ſla ves, ſhe ſaid, Weep, my children, weep ! Ye bave bt 
it one who was kinder than a father to you — —My brother 
« 75 no more / Cruel death has dragged him from us! 
He has diſappeared like a ſhadow, and we ſhall fee hin no 
W more! Theſe haunts, which his preſence rendered ſo de- 
i Hightful, muſt now become the reſidence of gloom and af< 
10 flict ion.“ | 


« The tombs of the Greeks, like thoſe of the Turks, 
« and other Eaſtern people, are ſituated near the highway; 
« and thougb without incloſure are not the lefs ſacred. The 
« Greeks and Armenians plant elm trees round them; 
« which tree the ancients choſe becauſe it bears no fruit, and 
therefore is a proper-repreſentative of the dead. They like- 
« wiſe uſe the cypreſs.— Beſides the flones which cover the 
« tomb, there arc little ſepulchral columns, which, as former- 
„% ly, bear the name of the interred ; and this cuſtom is adopt- 


ed by the Turks. 


« The Grecians come, occaſionally, and weep over the 
* tombs —— —At Eaſter, which the Greeks celebrate with 
(a) The fea in the channel is ſmooth, evening and morn- 
ing, and only begins to be agitated „bout ten o'clock, and till 
ſun-ſet. The time of the day muſt juſtify the allegory. 


N. Guys 
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gte st rejoicings, feaſts, and public dances, there is one 
% day on which they go in multitudes to viſit the tombs, 
«© wh:re they weep for their relations, their friends, and, per- 
* haps, the loſs of their liberty. At preſeat, the Grecian 
« women are ſatisfied with tearing up their hair, though they 
formerly cut off their long treſſes, and ſtrewed them over 
„the tombs of thoſe they lamented.” | x 


M. Cuys, Tom. J. 


Ot all the people on earth, none are more magniſicent 
in their funerals than the Chineſe, 


« The idea of death ceaſes not to torment them ; it ap- 
„ pears, however, leſs cruel, if they can purchaſe a coffin, 
« and ere a tomb on the fide of a hill, in an agreeable - 
« ſituation, They expend exceſſive ſums on their ſunerals, 
1% which are ſometimes performed ſix years aſter death, with 
« uncxampled magnificence, They hire men, and dreſs 
« them in white, for mourning, to weep in the proceſſion 
for ſeveral ſucceſſive days; they carry, the deceaſed by 
« water to the ſourd of inſtruments, while the boat which 
« beacs the body, and thoſe which accompany it, are ſo 
« illuminated, that the different coloured lights «form de- 
N « ſizus even to the maſt-head.— Voyages aux Indes Ori- 
i « euteles & d la Chine fait par ordre du Rei, par M. Sonneraty 


% Tome II. 

cc (48) There are two ſeaſons of pearl fiſhing in the year; 
| " the firſt in March and April, the ſecond in Avguſt and 
september: the more rain there falls in the year, the more 


plentiful are the fiſheries. In the opening of the fraſen, 
there appear ſometimes 250 barks on the banks. In the 
larger barks are two divers, in the ſmaller, one. Each bark 
puts off from ſhore; before ſun-riſe, by a land · brècze, which | 
never fails, and returns again by a ſca-breeze, that ſucceeds. 


I 
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As ſoon as the barks are arrived where the fiſh lic, and 
have caſt anchor, each diver binds a ſtone, fix inches thick, 
and a foot long, under his body, which is to ſerve him as 
ballaſt, prevent his being driven away by the motion of 
the water, and enable him to walk more ſteadily among the 
WAVES» 


Beſides this, they tie another very heavy ſtone to one foot, 
whereby they are ſoon ſunk to the bottom of the ſea; and, 
as the oyſrs are uſually firongly faſtened to the rocks, they 
arm their fingers with leathern mittens, to prevent them from 
being wounded, in ſcraping them violently off; and ſome”even 
carry an iron rake for the purpoſe. 


Laſtly, Each diver carries down with him a large net, in 
manner of a ſack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the end 
whereof is faſtened to the fide of the bark. The fack is in- 
- tended for the reception of the oyſters gathered from the 
rock, and the cord is to pull up the diver, when his bag is 
full, or when he wants air. In this equipage, he precipitates 
himſelf above 6D fect under water. As he has no time to 
loſe there, he is no ſooner arrived at the bottom, than he 
begins to run from fide to fide, ſometims on ſand, ſometimes 
on a clay earth, and ſometimes among the points of rocks, 
tearing off the oyſters he meets with, and cramming them into 
his budget. 


At whatever depth the divers be, the light is ſo great 
that they cafily behold what paſſes in the ſea, with the ſame 
clearneſs as on land; and, to their conſternation, they ſome- 
times ſee monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their addreſs in 
mudding the water, &c. will not always fave them, but they 
become their prey; and of all the perils of fiſhery, this is 
one of the greateſt aud moſt uiual. ? 


The 
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4 
The beſt divers will keep under water half an hour, the 


reſt do not ſtay leſs than a quarter; during which time they 
hold their breath, without the uſe of oils, or any other li- 
quors, only acquiring the habit by long practice. When 
they find themſelves ſtraightened, they pull the rope by which 
the bag is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both hands; the 
people in the bark take the ſignal, and heave them up into 


the air, and unload them of their fiſh, which is ſometimes 500 
oyſters, and ſometimes not above 50. 


Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite, to recover their 
breath, others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this violent 
exerciſe, without intermiſſion for many hours. They unload 
their barks on ſhore, and lay their oyſters in an infinite num. 
der of little pite, dug four or five feet ſquare ; then raiſe heaps 
of ſand over them, to the height of a man, which, at a diſ- 
tance, looks like an army ranged in battle. In this condition 
they are left, till the rain, wind, and ſun obliges them to 
open, which ſoon kills them; upon this the fleſh rots and 
dries, and the pearls, thus diſengaged, tumble into the pit, 


upon taking the oyſters out. 


After clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they fift the 
ſand ſeveral times to ſeparate the pearls; but what care ſo- 
ever they take herein, they always loſe a great many. When 
the pearls are cleaned aud dried, the ſmalleſt are ſold as ſeed 


| pearls, the teſt by auction to the higheſt bidder, 


Pearls of unuſual figures, that is neither round nor in 


the form of a pear, are called Baroguas, and ours Scotch 
Pearls; thoſe of unuſual fizes are called Parangont. Such 
was that of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny at centies H. S. or 
80, ooal. ſterling ; that brought in 1574, to Philip II. of 
the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14,400 ducats ; that of 


the Emperor Rudolph, 2 by Boetius, called 1: 
x Pereguiua, 
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Pereguina, or the Incomparable, of the ſhape of a muſcade pear, 
and weighing 30 carats; and that mentioned by Tavernier, 
in the hands of the Emperor of Perſia, in 1633, bought of 
an Arab for 32,900 tomans, which, at zol. 98. the toman, a- 
mounts to 110,400 ſterling.——Cyclopedta. 


(49) The ſhining of the ſea-water is a common pheznomenpn 
in ſome ſeas. The prow of the veſſel, plowing the waves, 
ſcems, during the darkneſs of the night, to ſet them on fire ; 
the ſhip rides in a circle of light, and the wake leaves a long 
luminous track. This happens often on the coaſt of Mala- 
bar, and the Maldivia iſlands, where Mr. Godeheu obſerved 
the following appearances : 


The fea ſeemed covered with ſmall ſtars, the wake of the 
veſſel was a lively bright white, ſtrewed with brilliant and 
azure points. He learned that the ſea, where moſt luminous, 
was full of ſmall living animalcula, which not only ſhone 
but gave an oily liquor, which ſwam on the ſurface, and 
afforded that lively azure light. The animalcula could not 
be ſeen without a good microſcope, and the liquor they ſhed 
remained on the ſtrainer through which the ſea-water paſſed, 
which, by this filtration, was deprived of it's Iuminous qua- 
lity.— A. de Bomare. 


(50) Natural Phoſphori, are matters which become lu- 
minous at certain times, without the aſſiſtance of art or pre- 
paration. Such are the glow-worms, in our cold countries j 
and, in hot, lantern-flies, and other ſhining inſects; rotten 
wood, the eyes, blood, ſcales, fleſh, ſwear, feathers, &e. of 
ſeveral aminals ; ; diamonds, when rubbed after a certain 
manner, or after having been expoſed to the ſun or light; 
ſugar and ſulphur, when pounded in a dark place; ſea-wa- 
ter, and ſome mineral waters, when briſkly agitated; a cat's 
or horſe's back, duly rubbed with the hand, &c. in the dark; 


* Dr. Croon, tells, t hat, upon rubbing his own body, 


br ikkly, 
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briſkly with a well warmed thirt, he has frequently made both 
to ſhine : and Dr. Sloane adds, that he knew a gentleman of 
Briſtol, and his ſon, both whoſe ſtockings would ſhine much, 
after walking.—All natural phoſphori have this in common, 
that they do not ſhine always, and that they never give 
any heat.—Cyclopedia. 


(51) Diamond, in Natural Hiſtary, hy the ancients called 
Adamant, a precious ſtone, the fitſt in rank, value, harducſs, 
and luſtre, of all gems. 


Diamonds are found in the Eaſt-Indies, principally in the 

xingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengal, and the iſland of 

Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two mines and 

| two rivers, whence diamonds are drawn. The mines are, 
| 1. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five 
| leagues from Golconda, and eight or nine from Viſapour, 
It has been diſcovered about 250 years. 2. That of Gani, 

or Coulour, ſeven days journey from Golconda, eaſtwardly. 

It was diſcovered, about 170 years ago, by a peaſant ; who, 
digging in the ground, found a natural fragment of twent y- 

five carats. 3. That of Soumelpour, a large town in the 

kingdom of Bengal, near the diamond-mine : this is the 

moſt ancient of them all. It ſhould rather be called that of 

Goual, which is the name of the river in the ſand where- 

of theſe ſtones. are found. Laſtly, The fourth mine, or 

rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan, in the iſland of 


Borneo. | p 


The moſt remarkable diamonds, for ſize, now known, are, 
that known in France under the name of Grand Sancy by 
corruption of cent fix, which is one of the crown jewels, 
weighing 106 carats; Governor Pitt's diamond, purchaſed by 
the late Duke of Orleans for Louis XV. King of France, weigh- 
ing 136.3-4ths earats, and ſaid to be bought for 125,0col. 
the diamond of the Great Duke of TOs which weighs 
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139 1-half carats; that of the Great Mogul, weighing 279 g-I6ths 
carats; and one mentioned by Mr, Jefferies, in a merchant's 
hands, weighing 242 r-16th carats, 


According to Mr. Jefferies's rule, that the "OY of diamonds 
is in duplicate ratio of their weights, and that a maaufactured 
diamond of one carat is worth at a medium 81. the Great 
Mogul' s diamond muſt be valued at above 624.9021. this _ 
the value of a diamond of 279 1-half carats. 


(52) This account of the maguificence of the Great Mogul 
is found in many travellers. 


(53) Opoſſum, or Poſſum, the name of a very remarkable 
American animal, the DiveLeuts marſupialis of Linnzus. 
It's tail is round, and a foot long, and is of great ſervice to 
it, as it uſes it to twiſt round the branches of trees, hanging 
itſelk to them by that means; the tail is hairy, near the 
inſertion, but naked all the other part, covered with ſmall 
ſcales, and is partly black, partly of a browuiſh white; it's 
hinder feet are confiderably longer than the fore ones, and 
each have ſive toes; they much reſemble hands, and the nails 


are white and crooked, the hinder one being, as in the mon- 


key kind, the longeſt, 


What diſtinguiſhes this creature from all the other animals 
of the world is, that it has a bag or pouch into which it re- 
ccives it's young as ſoon as delivered; this is a ſort of open 
uterus, and is placed under the belly, near the hinder 
legs; in this the young are ſheltered till they are able to 
ſhift for themſelves ; and, when they begin to be ſtrong 
enough, they frequently run our and return in again. The 
creature is of a ſtinking ſmcll, like our fox or martin, It 
feeds on ſugar-canes and ſome other vegetables; but not 
wholly on theſe, for it frequently preys on birds, which it 
catches on the trees, and oftcn plays the fox's trick of ſtealing 


poultry, 
T'® The 
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The male om as well as the female, has this kind of 
pouch under it's belly, and takes upon himſelf, at times, the 


care of carrying and preſerving the young, in caſe of any 


impending danger. 

The fleſh of the old animals is very good, like that of a ſuck- 
ing pig; the heir is died by the Indian women, and wove into 
garters and girdles, and the {kin is very fetid. 


Cyclo pædia. 


(54) © There is a tree, called the Devil Tree, which grows 
in America; it's fruit, in a ſtate of maturity, is elaſtic; 
„and, when dried by the heat of the fun, noifily ſplits 
« and burſts, and darts forth it's grains. To this ſport of 
% nature the tree owe it's name, for at the moment of burſt» 
1 ing, the effect of fmall artillery is produced, the noiſe of 
«© which ſucceeds rapidly, and is heard tolerably far off, 
© If this fruit be tranſported, before it be ripe, to a dry place, 
“ or expoſed, on a chimney-piece, to a gentle heat, it will 
have the ſame effect, and produce the ſame phænomenon. 


« M. de ZBomare. 


(S5) © Livy relates, how Sulpicius Gallus, lieutenant of 
« Paulus milius, in the war againſt Perſia, predicted an 
« eclipſe of the moon to the ſoldiers, which ſhould happen 
« the next evening; and thus prevented the terror it would 


« otherwiſe have cauſed. 


« A total eclipſe of the ſun is a ſingular ſpectacle- Cla- 
n vius, who ſaw that which happened on the 21ſt of Auguſt, 
*# 1560, at Coimbre, tells us that the obſcurity was, as he 
1 might ſay, greater, or at leaſt more ſtriking, than the dark- 
& neſs of night; people could not ſee where to ſet a foot, and 
& the birds fell with terror to the eatth.—Encyclopedia. 


The Acudia is a ſlyiog and luminous inſect, found in 
America, and ſuſpected to be the ſame with the cucuju or 


cocojus. 
; « [t 
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©« Tt is of the claſs of Scarabeus of the bigneſs of the 
little finger, two inches long, and fo luminous that, 
« when it flies by night, it ſpreads great light. Some ſay 
« that if you rub the face with the humidity which iſſues, 
« in ſhining ſpots or ſtars, from this little living phoſphorus, 
„it will appear reſplendent. Before the arrival of the 
“ Spaniards, the Indians Made no uſe of candles, but 
« of theſe luſects, to light their houſes; by one of which 
« a perſon may read or write as eaſily as by a lighted 
„ candle. 4 


« When the Indians walked in the night, they fixed one 
« of them to each great toe and others to the hand. 
«© When taken, theſe inſects do not live above three weeks 
« at moſt; while they are in good health they are very lu- 
« mitious, but their light decrexſes with their powers, and 
« after they are dead they ſhine no more. They are doubly 
« uſeful, for they fly about the houſes and devour the 
« gnats.“ 


©. It is uncertain whether the acudia is not the ſame in- 

« {et as the lantern-fly; ſo named becauſe the fore-part 
« of the head, whence the light iſſues, has been called a 
© lantern, —— Mademoiſelle Merian (a) who obſerved 
| | | 6« this 


(a) Maria Sybilla Merian, daughter of Matthew Merian, a 
famous engraver and geographer, was born in Germany, in 16473 
and learnt, from Abraham Minion, to paint flowers, fruits, 
plants, and inſects, in which ſhe excelled. She underſtood La- 
tin, perfectiy, and made natural hiſtory her particular ſtudy. 
She paſſed two years at Surinam, painting the inſets of the 
country; and compoſed a work, in German, called, 4 Hiſtory of 
the Inſefts of Europe, with Deſigns after Nature; and an 2 


a 
* 
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« this ſort of inſect at Surinam, ſays, their light is ſo ſtrong 
* that one alone was ſufficient, at each ſitting, to paint the 
«« figure of the inſets of the country, which are engraved in 
«« her work | 


There are ſhining flies, found in Italy, or rather a ſpe- 
«© cies'of ſcarabeus, about the ze of a bee, the belly of which 
« is 10 luminous, that three of them, incloſed in a tube of 
« white glaſs, will light a chamber, M. YAbbe Nollet has 
% proved that the light of the inſect extends over the place 
« where it has been cruſhed (a). | 
| | | HO M. de Bomare. 


The moſt ſingular ſcarabeus is that deſcribed by M. Ro- 
lander. “ The firſt time M. Rolander picked up this in- 
« ſect, which is phoſphoric, there came a noife from it's 
„ body, like that of fire arms, and a clear blue ſmoke. An- 
« other time he pricked the inſect with a pin, and it went 
„ off as many as twenty times ſucceſhvely.———M. Rolander 
© opened the infet, and found a vacant bladder in it's 
| & body, but could not diſcover whether this was it's reſer- 
« voir for air, or ſome inteſtine. This inſect may be called 
« the Bombardier (a). 


Did. de Merv. de la. Nat. Tom. IL 


of the different Metamorphoſes of Tuſects, and of the Plants on which 
they feed. She died at Amſterdam, aged 70, leaving two daugh- 
ters, whom ſhe had taught to paint, One of them, eſpecially, 
named Dorothea, was eminent for her knowledge and abilitics, 


Vie de Peintres, Tom. II. 


(a) The ditches of Mantua are full of theſe inſets, and the 
graſs and trees are covered with them, which, by night, pro- 
duces a moſt ; ble elle ct. 

uces a moſt agreeable e . 


1 


which 
A ug. 
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litics. 
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(56) Manchineel Hippomane, iti botany, a genus of the 
Monoecia Adelphia claſs. 


«© The wood of this tree is much eſteemed for cabinet-work, 
« being very durable, taking a fine poliſh, and, as is ſaid, not 
« being eaten by worms; but the tree abounding with a 
% milky cauſtic juice, before it is felled, they make fires 
« round the trunk, to burn out the juice, otherwiſe thoſe 
« who fell it would be in danger of loſing their ſight by this 
« juice flying into their eyes. Wherever the juice touches 
« the ſkin it raiſes bliſters ; and if it falls on linen, it turns 
u jt black, and it waſhes into holes. The like danger to the 
« eyes is to be apprehended from the ſaw duſt : the work- 
« men, therefore, generally cover their faces with fine 
% lawn. 


« The tree produces fruit, ſomewhat like a golden pippin, 
&© which, if ignorantly eaten, inflames the mouth and throat 
« to a great degree, and is very dangerous to the ſtomach, un- 
« leſs timely medicines are applied. Dr. Peyſſonel, in his 
* obſervations on this fruit, informs us, that the ſavages uſe 
e the juice of it to poiſon their arms, the wounds of which 
« are thereby rendered mortal; that the rain whicf{ waſhes 
« off the leaves cauſes bliſters to riſe like boiling oil; and 
* that even the ſhade of the tree is fatal to thoſe who ſit un- 
der it. Timely evacuations, however, by purges and emeties, 
* have prevented their ill effects.“ 


Cyclopedia, 


« The Caſſada, or Caſſava, is alſo a remarkable American 
* ſhrub, from the root of which bread is made, though the 
juice expreſſed from the root, to prepare it for bread, will 
„Kill any animal that drinks it crude ; as will the root eat- 
* en with it's juice. Yet this juice may be boiled over the 
* fire till a great part is evaporated; and the remainder, if 

« jt 
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« it be far evaporated, will be ſweet, and ſerve in the place of 
« honey. If leſs evaporated, and ſet by to ferment, it will 
« make a very good and wholeſome vinegar. 


Cyclopedia. 


(57) The Mangle, or Manglier, is a tree that grows in the 
Weſt-Indies, and chiefly in the Antilles, towards the mouths 
of rivers. 


“ Bunches of filaments part from it's flexible branches, 
« and hang to the earth, where they take root, and grow 
„into new trees, as large as thoſe to which they originally 
« belonged, which again multiply ia the ſame manner; fo 
« that a ſingle tree may become a foreſt. In the iſle of 
« Cayenne, the marſhes are covered with them; and oyſters 
ce attach themſelyes to the foot and pendant branches, by de- 
« politing their ſpawn on them, which adheres, grows, and 
« 25 the tide ebbs and flows, is ſometimes in water and fome- 
« times in air.“ 


© There is another very ſingular tree, called the Fromager, 
« or Saamona, which grows, in the Antilles, as high as the 
« pine. The'top and bottom of the trunk ate of the thick- 
« neſs of common trees, while the middle is more than 
b twice as thick. The roots, which are very thick, ſhoot 
« out of the earth ſeven or eight feet high, and form a kind 
« of buttreſſes round the trunk. It is called Fromager, be- 
t cauſe it's wood greatly reſembles cheeſe : it's fruit, when 
« ripe, contains ſeed of a dark red colour, as large as ſmall 
« peas, and garniſhed with a kind of pearl-grey-cotton, ex- 
« tremely fine, ſhining, and filky to the touch; but the 
« filaments are ſo ſhort it is very difficult to ſpin, The Indians 

« uſe it as we do down, for their cars and feet : 
3 . M. de Bomart 


(58) The 


e of 
will 


the 


fourteen inches in circumference. Some, however, it is ſaid 
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(53) The Gymnotus, or Electrical Eel, a kind of Tor- 
pedo, is a fiſh well known at Surinam. The common 
ſize is from three to four feet in length, and from ten to 
, 


have been ſcen in the river Surinam, upwards of twenty 


feet long; and the ſtroke, or ſhock, of which, was inſtant 
death. | f 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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